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HAVE Rey Anda, this -time, with ſome 
J prepoſſeſſions in its favour, though already: to- 
lerably acquainted with it: having, on former oc- 
caſions, examined the ſouthern parts with ſome 
pleaſure, Jam now traverſing the northern Ei 
vinces of the een 15 the Spaniards are 
of calling it. 
A ſmall party of yo 
| ; cying themſelves «Hang 0 2 faces and French 
| nonſenſe, . readily agreed to take the W. pepe 
of my little buſineſs in this country, and to go in 
ſearch of ſomething ſuperior, and perhaps fot 
without hopes of ſome curious adventures in theſe 
regions of romance: for, I think, the very men- 
N Vol., II. „ ff. 
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new and ſublime ideas; and the mind, thus warmed 


knack at confir 


then the gradual riſe o 
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tion of Spain awakens in the mind, eſpecially of _ 

young: people, ideas of ſomething romantic and _ ö 
uncommon. „ gs 3 eg FT 

Our ſchemes, principles, or prejudices, once 


adopted, you know the fancy has a wonderful 


ing and ſhewing us the objects of inclination, and 


and imayining ourfelves diſguſted with their follies 


and affectation, we left their country, almoſt * 
confirmed in the expectation of finding all the 


oppoſite qualities in Spain;—more of pure nature, 


ſincerity, and ſound ſenſe, their mirth and their 


muſic, and every thing more to our taſte. Now, 
though our hopes, as uſual, have already proved 


partly delufive, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſpecific 
pram 


exiſt between. the characters of theſe 


two nations, and that ſeveral cixcumſtances in the 
approaches to Spain, on this fide, are calculated 
to 8 a favourable diſpoſition in the traveller. 


any objects in this country concur to fill the 
mind with noble and pleaſing ſentiments: Our 
ſirſt ſight of the Pyrenean mountains, from a vaſt 
diſtance, viewing their ſhowy tops above the 
clouds from the _— an arid and deſert plain; 


advance, into beautiful green hills, lakes, woods, 


and at 6 to naked or ſnowy rocks that feem 


to pierce the heavens; all contribute to inſpire 


and elevated, is diſpoſed to ſpread the - beauties 


that pleaſe us, over all the objects around. | 


Moſt of theſe countries formed by the ſkirts of 


| __ the Pyrenees, are beautiful, and very different from 
HK. >the reſt of F rance, and, in my opini | 


ſuperior 


| | mi us in them by many artful _ 
ways, and of ſeding us dy her manher of colour- 


the reſt. Overlooking, 
therefore, the many excellent and amiable quali- 
ties of the French in our frequent conſultations, 


that. tireſeme plain, as we 


on, n Ns 
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ſaperior to mon of it. The human ſpecies, 2 
you advance, ſeems Hkewiſe to change and im- 

into a'more vigorous and hardy race ; they 
are fond of their liberties, for which they have 


| often encountered' that deſpotiſm by which they 


are ſurrounded. - It has been obſerved, that the 
Bayonne privateers have generally fought well: 7 
laſt war, they gained great credit. 
Among theſe mountains hes Bearn, the country 
75 of Henry IV. Here he was born, and paſſed his 
infancy. Full of the idea of this excellent king, 
I wiſhed to trace him from his cradle, and as it 
were, ſee where he went, and what he did; but 
could not prevail with the reſt of the party, The 
: imagination, led away with that heroic character, 
with thefe romantic and ſublime ſeenes of nature, 
and with all my old prejudices in favour of moun- 
taineers, I began to doubt and diſpute—if a 11 925 
e be fit to produce great men. 
Here we meet with good cauntry-hovles;” in 
noble ſituations; alſo plenty, hoſpitality, and old 
hearty country manners. But moſt of the eſtates, 
even the ſmalleſt, are entailed, and hence little land 


lation of property is a _ hindrance to the im- 
provement is country 

I he ports of „ and Bt. Jos 6 05 = 
ſbow now a confiderable ſpirit of commerce and 
improvement ; ; but the effects of that ſpirit do not 
extend far into the country. Theſe ports have 
been improved, extenſive piers conſtructed and 
kept up, at a great expence; but the oppreſſions 
ol a government remote and jealous, by gradually 
impairing their privileges, will probably, in time, 


| reduce theſe people to a common level with the 


reſt of their ſubjects, to poverty and depen- 
| dence; a prey to intendants, termiers, gabelles, 
| Kc. The ors of 3 in office will chen 

more 


ever comes to market. Such a ſtop to the cireu- 
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more than counterbalance the. operations. of i in- 
duſtry. Their ports will fall to ruin, and fill up, 
by any remiſſion of thoſe conſtant and expenſive. 
efforts that are neceſſary againſt their other,pow-' | 
erful enemies, the ſea and ſand, that are per- 1 
petually rolling in upon them from the Bay of 55 
Biſcay. _ | 
This leads to 050 on ſubjects which 5 . 
would rather wiſh to recommend to your fu tue 
_*confideration, than attempt to decide upon nowz. 8 
- viz. Of the various objects of public concern, 
to diſtinguiſh that which ought to be left to pro- 
vincial or local management, from what ſhould 
be under that of the general or national government. 
The national government generally errs, I think, on ” 
the wrong fide, and, aſſuming the management of 1 
every thing, leaves too little for the peoplethemſelvess 
to do: overlooking the ſmall, but more effectual, en- 
| OR. and afliſtancewhich would often incite, 
| kn] pn to help qa ihe and progdlce more 
public good 
W : he French government were to try Ton ex- 
periments of this kind, in different provinces, as 
has often been propoſed, and give up to them the ; 5 
management of ſeveral Wax; e rg taxation, of EW 
revenue, and public works, they might be en- 
abled to decide upon ſome general yltem for the 
whole nation. But there is not much probability 
of that government going ſo far. Were they 
even to begin and ſet heartily about it, they would 
probably tire in the courſe of it, and fail in at- 
tempting to ſurmount ſome of the various ſuceſſi- 
ons of difficulties that would ariſe. From ſome 
few inſtances of ignorance or diſhoneſty, hey: -. WL. 
would haſtily pronounce the: N unfit to Te. 5 Fd 
' truſted with their own affairs IE. 
We now go on with our journey, and enter 
Spain 1 great” wer and ſucceſſions of _ 
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re & -niounthins, where I wiſhed to have ſtad 
uch longer to indulge in contemplating thoſe 


deſcriptions,” which are generally better 
ck ed to amuſe the writer than the reader, 


and prove | moſtly inadequate to the purpoſes 


of wanſmitting tlie ideas or the ſentiments in. 
tended!” 011-2 TAS ers; * een TH E 2 8 505 & g 
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| elevated y that noble and majeſtic kind of 
country, from the the heavy Lands, and bad roads : 


of Gulenne, to the new, and excellent ones of 


theſe Propinces, from the healthy or naked 


landes, to theſe magnificent mountains, which : are 
_ moſtly” cultivated, of covered with. woods, we 


continued ſtill, for a time, prepoſſeſſed i in e 20 


of the country in general; and rather blind to the 


ſurrounding poverty and dirt, which, however, | 


ſoon: began to appear in various ſhapes. | | 
theſe n northern, and in other parts of Spain, 


the want of lime-ſtone i is a more capital defect than 


you may at firſt imagine. The little lime they 
can afford to procure, muſt be brought by ſea. 


The want of neatnels, and of finiſhing, in their 
e x: 


— 


majeſtic ſcenes of nature: but I will not, Heere : 
woes detain you there, with poetic, glowing, or 


xy) ae 2 5 Pars, Prople. Malen. . | 0 
7 220, ee & 8 eba- ; 
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ordinary duildings, the dead and melantholy. 
appearance of the country, though totally filled. 
with prin: are Os ng the ee 150 800 | 
"Werke: (RR 7077 | 
wiſe deficient in other little: hn of — and. 
demie. in contrivance and manner of build- 
ng, on which, with us, depend many of che cum -· 
for of life; and itill more in the internal parts. 
. of Spain. So that, as we advance into the 
country, the mortifying and loathſome proſpects 
of human miſery and indolence increaſe upon us, 
and are too often ſufficient to damp the ſpirits of 
the moſt cheerful and invincible traveller: and 
more eſpecially, if he is ſatisfied with a firſt view, 
and does not ſtop long enough any where to learn _— 
the language, and to diſcover ſome of thoſe valu- | 
able and agreeable qualities to be found in the | 
character and trato, i. e. the diſpoſition, and be- 
haviour of many excellent individuals of both 
ſexes; and in the manners and humours of the 
people, all of which ſo generally and warmly at- 
tach thoſe who ſtay any time among them 
After ſome converſation and  Ebate, JI. think 
our party all agree, that the 5 bara 2 | 
readily ' diſting pultable from French, | 
ſome inet rather advantageouſly, el all 
their ſcarcity, their poyerty, and de. f Ne. of 
appearance. In the female ſex, the difference is 
ſtriking. In many, the Raus And manner, the 
eyes and caſt of features, ſhape and air, che 
kind of animation and ſenſibllity, more temperate 
and graceful, yet far more _Gguificant and pawer-, - + 
ful. In ſhort, the ſex ſeem here a different, and 
moſt of us think, a ſuperior race of beings, even. 
to thoſe we left on the other fide of the P PSs 
whom e you 1 1 bighty.e 
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1 has here a ood defenſible frontier. Fen- 
now Neg has formerly reſiſted the | 


: ket bg power of k France But this is the belt part 


of. their frontier, They could not now keep the 
French out af their country in caſe of war. The 


other paſſes of the Pyrenses axe ig the poſleflion of 
France, as at Belgrade, &. This is a material 


circumſtance. in their alliance, and ſecuras ity 


duration. 


The French, by the way, they ſay, begin to 


work a good capper-mine in theſe mountains, to- 


ds Navarre, within the $panith frontiers and 


if they can once 6 cpett mills, and manufacture that 


HT: map, in n pat ns 


dy, ” ad. ae Mu Wh: "he reſt. 1 — 
2 more animal food than moſt others, excep 
the Engliſh, and, like them, are of. a noble, i 


Sy 


and generous. temper. N are diltinguiſhahls 


enough from thaſe of, the ather provinces,.. in 
acter, perſon, and countenance, by one who 
lives. in Spain, though not ſo Pao by foreigners, 
who conſider all as Spaniards who inhabit the | 
kingdom: but a. i N Catalan, 15 of. 
fande Dy that arp 
- : There are ANY vidbly diſtin races of 0 ; 
in en, Theſe are among the moſt labgriays, 
They cultivate their mountains (and their Sountry 
gonſiſts of little elle) to the very tops, chiefly. wi 
inſtruments worked by hand, as large hoes, fark, 
&c, and in which hon nin ance equally and 
together. This is the only country in Spain where. | 


- planting is attended ta. There are laws that 


oblige them to plant when they cut hai trees 3 
timber being necefſary to their jrgn+works and ſhip 
Waal, and it n . . to the be 


ne — 
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| Theſe branches of induſtry might be GET? TY 

farther, if the Spaniſh government could be wiſe 

enough to let them alone, and only buy their iron, 

their guns, and ſhips, and contrive for them ſome _ 
gradually increaſing demand or market, ſo as to in- 
ereaſe and employ 70 uſeful a people. But go- 
vernment is ſupplied from abroad with ſeveral „„ 
things which, it is ſaid, might be made or Pro- ? 5 
2 here. CAS 

Theſe three Baſcangada Po ber Gilipilraa, 
"ons and Biſcaya, together with Navarre, are 
now the only remaining aſylums in the peninſula | 
for liberty: and its effects ſtill evidently appear 
in their character, induſtry, and population, to 
the obvious advantage of both the governing and 
governed. But ſome of the over-wiſe Spaniſh - 
lawyers are already beginning to embroil this 
buſineſs, and 'to perſuade government that theſe 
people are too free,. that they are bad and diſlopal 
ſubjects: and this over - wiſe government ſeems in- 
lived to believe ſuch doctrine, and to thew 2 
mean and unjuſt jealouſy of their profperity. 

Spain has certainly hitherto found her 2 FER 
in leaving theſe provinces thus looſely attached to 
her, on their own terms, appointing only one or 
two of their chief magiſtrates, and a" commiſſary 
to take care of the revenue; permitting them to 
make their own laws, raiſe their taxes, and to 
govern their own affairs nearly às they pleaſe: 
Every advantage and. ſucceſs that could well be 
expected, have attended theſe meaſures, and would 

o on to attend them probably ſtill more in future, 
if there could be wiſdom and liberality enough in I 
the” Spaniſh government only to 'aſhſt them in = | 
promoting their on patriotic meaſures, and help | 
the leading men among them to improve the \ 
country. And ſuch are the beſt; and perhaps the 
oy maxims 15 which uy nation or community 

Jhould 


of 


— 


* 


TTTERG FROM SLA 
0225 ever permit {81 10 g. /overn another. 11 


| thould,. in ſuch cafes, N 0 the Yo we i = 


math; cw the, Lowry more certain af 1 2 


S 


rect, chan bye alf the e land uſurioüs bargains, 


laws, or treaties,” ar cold \previouſly be made 


to ſecure their obedience "or their Sale, Bux 
ſuch meafures doubt whether their” overnment 


1g capable of purſuin Anek A ſufficient] length of 
ch from atiy plan or de- 


time: and it is; not'fo 


ſign; as from indblence, inability,” e and 


other circumſtances 0 de 8 aniſh government, | 
that theſe 'mouritaineers have Kitherts eſcaped the 
fame yoke as their neighbouring provinces. . YE: 


The ſituation ant fuccels of theſe are certainly 


 wortlythi confidetation” of 4 traveller, and may - 
furniſh.uſeful political | leſſons for other.nations.and | 


their dependents; and likewiſe for Spain herſelf: 


for with her diſtant clonies ſhe has followed con- 


traty maxims, and has generally fucceeded badly. 


If you had followed fuck maxims with your colo- 


nies, if ybu had flackened inſtead of tightened the 


Teins of government, and permitted the ſove- 2 
reignty dually to relax and diminiſh, both you 


and they might probably have one off to proſper 
for ever together: that conneQtion, if le 


to its natural progreſſion, would bave dually 


"dg 


changed into ſome "intercourſe more beneficial to 
both, but would never, probably, have arrived. 


ata total ſeparation, and might always have pro- 
moted your mutual political advantages: and let 


us ſtill hope, in caſe of a political Rena clol, that 


you may both ſoon recover your tempers, ſo as to 
reſtore an intimate commercial connexion. 
Theſe northern provinces having proved more 


intereſting than was expected, we have been 
= n 


alone 


ö 
1 
7 
? 
4 
2 
| 
' 
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— agrecably diſappointed, in ſpite of the defotts 


eady mentioned, and I wiſhed to dwell in the 
country, and on the ſubject, more than time will 
permit to either; ſo that you may eſcape with 
179 200 a few. more miſcellaneous ObIErvayans,. as 

ML: 

Paſage—is a very good. little ſea port, well 
PEE, and ſhut up, by nature; ; now in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Carraca company, who have almoſt a 
monopoly of the cocoa trade, which muſt 

very conſiderable: there is a vaſt deal of choco- 


late drank. in Europe. I have heard, that the 


country about Carraca is among the richeſt and 
beſt ſettled of any in Spaniſh America. 
Here is an iron mill, erected by D- 


ſon, the Marquis d'Iranda, is now travelling in 
den of uſeful eee af UP; and 
manufactures. 


St. Sebaſtian a curious promontory ; A rock I 
ojecting into the ſea, Its ſummit. is fortified, 
NT t be made very ſtrong, It forms a ta- 


kerable port and ſhelter againſt ſome winds, 


though open to the north. By the help of a mole 


or pier, it might be made a Se harbour, 
ſheltered from north-weſt round te north-eaſt. 
Bf the town, like many others, built in times of 


Fes and civil wars, ſtands in the wrong 


| phe Thoſe built for defence are generally 
und to be ill adapted for commerce or. conve- 
niency ; and men remain, by babit, fixed to 
places and cuſtoms, Jong fer: the eauſes that 
eſtabliſh them have 1 5 1s «FRF Kae 
rally the e in . et 2; 
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Beni ebe 


1 provinces, have generally ſomething about 
them that is very romantic and intereſting in ſitu· 
ation and manner of building. Some retain a 
certain air of antique magnificence; but a8 they 
dre tao generally approaching to a ſtate of ruin 
and; decline, they ſtrike with a melancholy. idea 
of ſome former better times, and the mind de, 


0 Ruins dp, indeed, form the ſtrik. 
| ede this whole peninſula: fo many uld 
1 — former grandeur, fo frequently: to be 


buts to keep vp the idea of this being the country 


Magnificent: od. manſions to their original ſtate, 
N kn, one. of She few pleaſures of travelling 


Spain may conſiſt an indulging the 
in this ſpecies of eagle baldisg- in — 4 


beautifng the face of the country. 


Tha bold and romantic ſituation of ſeveral * 


their; little towns, in thele two provinces, as Ver- 


gara, &c. pendent on the fides of rocky mountains, 


over à gapid ſtream, among other bold and plea» 


"ts ſentiments, ſuggeſts to the Maga that of a 


hardy and vigorous race of people, which is pre- 


. ang 00 by e the children feen! | 
NEE 


** LICE 11 os ET BE: * * ph 1 805 


HEIR-towns and villages; in theſe northern 74 


ke the Beine of human greatneſs, and it 


towns and manſions, the ſad 


net wichz together | wah the peculiar romantie 
umour and manners of the natives, all contri- 


of romance. I longed: to reſtore ſome of their 


* £753 IEF - 
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climbing the ſteep hills and | precipices, and early 


. 1 in manly 1 2 00 ke 85 
But ſo much old ſo little new, even in 
the beſt provinces of Spain, dis certainly a ſtrong 


Een of decline, with whatever confidence a | 


people about the court may flatter themſelves, 
and their good monarch, into notions of their 


preſent riſing ſtate of proſperity and advancement. 
It is hard to account for that ſmngular Attachment 
. which many of us foreigners, who come from 


better eountries, contract for this of Spain, and 


— 


having once lived here, makes = hm to return 
to it as to a native land, and preference to 
the poverty and deſolstion of this 98 R _ ; 


and acquirements of more poliſhed nations: 


haps it could not be well accounted for, Wat 


leading you e the country, and ſhewing | 


5 ou what it is we like. The warm predilection, 
bf, 


ervable in: LS of the Engliſh in partieular, 


for this country, may proceed from ſome feeret 
pathy, and zmiladey of character and kalte; 


the ſame aer and original diſlike of ie og 


La ſimilar turn of mind in many hings,” a — 1 


obvious enough, and may help to re this Kind 


of mental union: it is likewiſe to the powerful 
attractions of the ſex in Spain, that we may aſcribe _ 
much of this attachment, to their peculiar! graces, £ 


ſpirit, and converſation: the footing of equality 


on which they live and work wich the men = this 


country, is alſo remarkable. 


I was highly pleaſed, you may be ture 90 7) | 


in theſe mountains, a ſociety: and academy for the 


encouragement of uſeful” arts and knowledge, 
lately founded on good and benevolent principles. 


They have their yearly meetings alternately at the 


capital of each of theſe three provinces, viz. at 


Vitoria, Vergara, and Bilbao. But embarraſſed 


333 the jealous and miſchievous ſpirit of their go- 


vernment 
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* vernment and religion; they are forced to pro- 


ceed with too much caution in their choice of 


: profeſſors, books, ſubjects; otherwiſe, ſome in- 


uiſitor, informer, or friar, or perhaps ſome 


French influence: at court, may deſtroy, all the i in- 
tended fabt ie in its foundation 

Their ſucceſs likewiſe depends too 3 on _ 
| life of one man, the Conde de Pena Florida, the 
principal author. and promoter of all theſe. im- 


provements. He is one of thoſe. old-faſhioned: ; 


country gentlemen who prefer a country. life to a, 


town. reſidence; he chuſes to live at home, upon 
his eſtate, and do all the good he can. Once a 


tear, I underſtand, he goes to court. He has 
had influence with moſt of the gentlemen of this 


country; to follow his example. By ſuch active 


benevolence, and by intermarriages, he ſeems the. 
father of a whole country. Surely, in life there 


cannot be. a happier condition. . His liberality ſel⸗ | 
ars in acts of mere A which gene- 


dom appea 
rally ſerves only to promote indolence and vice. 
It is by encouraging uſeful trades and manufac- 


tures, that he diffuſes, through the whole e | 


* 15 of active . and e 


4 Le a 


Was very Row to. talk Fed tous; a pl Wrong 
which can ſeldom be indulged in theſe countries, 


and which we know not how to appreciate, by its 


being already ſo common among us. 

The Conde ſends his ſons to travel for real in- 
formation, and chiefly in the uſeful arts. I found 
one of them at Paris, and hope I have prevailed 


on him to viſit England, with ſeveral others of 
his countrymen, who are ſtudying there, with 


great application and ſucceſs, —chiefly in chemi. 


"Ys ern or experimental philoſophy, with the 
Fan 


— — ont tes dc 
* 
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" of ſome of the moſt uſeful trades. 
ther of the Conde's ſons was ſent to Sweden, to 
learn every thing concerning iron and ſteel: But 
he unfortunately died, or the good Conde might, 
by this time, have ſucceeded in ſome more of his 
patriotic ſchemes, particularly the making of ſteel, 
to which this country is well paw wn us hs op 
duces all forts of iron and chareoal. 4 

He continues, however, indefatignble 5 ne; 1 
is probable that ſome of his favourite projects may 

t ſucceed, or, at leaſt, be begun, if he lives 

ong enough. But as ſuch men are very ſcarce 
in this country, it is not ſo probable that his im- 
provements may be taken up, and carried on, 
_ after his death :—ſuch as making more roads, and 
rendering rivers navigable, GY and 1 ee 
ing more harbours on their c 

ey already make ſmall arms at Palencia; and 

have lately exported conſiderable quantities to our 
old friends, and new enemies, in America; and 
have now large orders from their own government. 
This, with ſeveral other ſymptoms, ſhews clearlj 
enough, what conduct ve w__ " IF ve = 
from this nation. 5 
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e Baer 5 0 , e e 
Clergy. Commerce. Bourbons. n. Th ud 
Poor. Mr. Bowles. | Roads. 


TA M glad that” you approve of my . 
more than uſual on ſuch ſcenes, and little com- 
mencements of induſtry as this country exhibits. 
There are, in this miſerable world, but few of 
thoſe reſiſting- places where one wiſhes to ſtop 


and contemplate the riſe or infancy of human im. 


provements, which is always more pleaſant than 
their old age or decline. 

Tou know that iron is as yet ale the only 

export of this hardy race. It may amount to about 
260, o00 quintals a year. Their iron works are 
ſmall, and ſcattered over the country for the con- 
venience of wood and charcoal, in the uſe of 
which, great œconomy is obſerved. I doubt if 
our new method of ufing cołe can produce ſuch 
ood iron as this. We viſited. feveral of thoſe 
| Hittle works, and were there told, that the eight 

or ten men, uſually employed in each, can 
produce about eighty quintals of pig from the 
ore per week, for 5x reals per quintal; that the 
ore generally g ves about one-third iron. This 
may ſet you about e wann ours in 
A | 

Such is the connexion. * the arts, that « one 
| brings many. others along with it. One good 
ſtaple commodity in a country will create a plenty 
in every thing elſe. This little buſineſs of iron has 
| e chem in ſeveral other things, by creat- 
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ing a demand for them, as in aqticolture. plant- 5 
ing, weaving, and in ſeveral trades for tools. 

When you viſit this country, I would wiſh you 
to ſtop a while at Vergara, where, I think, 


may be amp Ply repaid for your time and troublei in | 
e mountains to get at it. This good 
Conde de Pena Florida has made theſe people mu- 


climbing th 


fical too. They now tranſlate and act Italian 
operas among themſelves, and fill all the parts 


very tolerably, both of the ſtage and orcheſtra. 
This is probably of importance in civilizing a 


country. However well inclined you may be to 
laugh at ſuch things now-a-days, we have the 
wiſeſt men of antiquity on our fide; and, I think; 
the moral effects of muſic are obvious. even now, 
here, and elſewhere, increaſing and improving 
ſociapility, humanity, and ſome of our belt ſen-. 
timents. Th 8: ou 

In theſe, and other mountainous parts of Spain, 
ſome good timber {till remains, owing to the dif- 


| ficulty of bringing. it away. They now talk of 


making roads for that purpoſe; but I doubt che 
execution of moſt Spaniſh government projects. | 
Theſe poor mountaineers are the only people in 
Spain, who have induſtry and foreſight enough 


to plant and replace the conſumption A large 


and good kind of pine or fir abounds yet in ſome 
parts of theſe northern mountains; above 6000, 


I was told, have been found in a ſpace of half a 
league ſquare: They have lately been able to get 0 


ſome oak down to the Cavada and St. Ander; 
and ſome has been carried down the Ebro for 


| Carthagena, - which, by the way, is their moſt. 


convenient port and arſenal for work... They 


likewiſe carry ſome timber from Sierra Morena, 85 

down the Guadalquivir, for Cadiz. They cut up 
timber to great waſte, uſing large oaks for ſmall. 
: dee, and i in general, W too much to ſe- 


1 curity, 


3 


_ they have been ever ſince increaſing, 
the fruits whey eaꝑ rom tieir Wars wich Eägland. 
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aurity. Ge Bube has Hick thej bility , Alina ; 


_ exiety.uthinggil:T ap) dust, Caurlon might be the 


FR ors 2 Their works are generally tos 


a great, tooiſtron 41 too. ſecure; -but without full. 


dient ſeienece r daft ur HC νjõ,jjũmu :e: 


1295 5 . Bilbao+oarnagrreedi>plaiega/promyliniyHRcr | 
Aàugdd a ſine hilly country, but the town again in 


the Mrong place ; on the wrong fide af: the Tiver; 


and. ſuhjd c tb be oefflowed The inhabitants 
offer to change it thiemſelves, but the court of 
Madrid tefuſes: chem leave to do it. Moſt Spa- 


niſu tuns diave foie: Kath eapkral defeßt, There 0 
did: belong: to this port ubefore laſt wur, about 
two Fe and fifty veſſels but they do not 
naw: amount tu one Hundred and n | 

Such are 


Theowodl cn p˙drted here may be about 6060 


bags. ur annupm, af 30 16,040, at about — 1 


reals petolh. » Rupthis export träde is N. gradu- 

& Sei2Anuter;: by; order of tile court; 
dun ie ;probab] inconſcquence of the jealouſy: with 
which:gov h6:hegins to view the! 'Hibertics 


and priviteges!6f theſe provinces, as degin 
to/ſhewy ſympioms of profperity;'! . gain! 


ing conſiderably here by! our-: Americans, And 
they ſeum ta get . their ready emen than 
the, Rrehch. ZnO d ot ben tat anoratw Hisgz 


25 4 Thelen northern Spaniardsy' ever adtive, hardy; 
rene and free, h-ẽwd always: been the beſt 


{ſailors of inheebentekile; Their g0. 
vernment is of the mixed kind, like all nes 
where: there. is any. freedom left, and where each 


Claſsthas fm inflliente ; but here, the nobleg and 
the church have, as uſual, been gaining more 
than Wes erifass, particularh ihe latter; and 

I beliate pns:ꝛof the greateſt o 1 

provinees, to- the e and: proſperity which 
* * < e . 


4 in theſe 
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miglit have been expected from their degree of 


political freedom, has been their religion, and the 


influence of their clergy, which is too great, and 


often tyrannically exeft ted. It is ſeen. in their je- 


louly of ſtrangers, ariſing from an exceſſive dread 


of-whatever might endanger the purity of the faith, 
or diminiſh. their own power. Indeed, through-- 


out Spain, there is nothing of i importance can be 


done, but the church muſt have a hand in it. 1 
ind, even here, that the clergy are admitted to 
their countil of commerce, which might be a very 
convenient and a beneficial. inſtitution, if theſe 
gentlemen did not, as uſual, take the lead, and 
obſtruct its. beſt operations. 
Ihe Dutch, French, and / mip nam id 
Spain and Portugal with a number of articles of 
trade that uſed to be ſent from England. May 
not this parily ariſe from a kind of pride, or com- 
mercial greatneſs in our countrymen, who, diſ- 
daining , the ſmall profits, and the buſineſs. of re- 
tail, wall all be great merchants? Our formerly 
numerous and induſtrious retailers are certainly 
diminiſhing, and we are gradually loſing the 
foreign ſupply of many articles. However, I find 
here yet one Englih ware-houſe, with a tolerable 
aſſortment of goods: but it is ſoon to be given up, 
though almoſt the laſt of the kind remaining in 
Spain: whereas there uſed to be one, at leaſt, in 
every principal town. in the more inland parts, 
many Engliſh things, that uſed o be common, 
are now Not to be found Some. knites were 
ſhewn me, for, common uſe, at 25 reals per 
dozen, 7 St. _— en Forein. Can your 
people at Birmingham, with all their machinery, 
- furniſh them here ſo che? l 
The jealouſy, I had Amoſt kack Hatred, of the 
- preſent Spaniſh government to every thing Engliſh, 
penn 1 every day. All the effects of this 
+ Bourbon | 


1 
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4 Bourbon government, which were ſo wiſely fore · 
ſeen in the time of King William, we may expect, 
will gradually take place: and both the Spaniards 
and we may long regret, that they had not then 
ſpirit and union Tufficient to chuſe a king of their 
own nation, and a form of government of the 
right and ancient model, with ſuch improvements 
as we could have taught them to introduce. 
1 hough the Spaniards do not yet quite readily 
and imbibe all the Bourbon policy and pre- 
; judices, they will in time, and probably muſt gra- 
dually conform; and the Fran is rene 
eee in our oon memory: 
Smuggling increaſes here, as uſual, with. the 
1 which aré almoſt annually augmented. on - 
_ *Engliſh eommodities. It might increaſe {till more, 
11 . uſual diligence in the tetail, and the en- 
terpriſing ſpirit afyour merchants, were not con- 
ſiderably abatedy:::I believe this government will 
ſucceed in excluding all the moſt 1 important bran- 
ches of your trade from this country and its colo- 
nies; and the more readily, as you ſeem to favour 
und aſſiſt them in it, by the falſe policy of com-. 
plaiſance promoted by Mr. Grenville ; a policy 
which will; generally be more ,unſucceſsful with 
this nation than with almoſt any other; in obtain- 
ing any commercial or political advantages in re- 
turn. This government may ſucceed ſtill; better 
by the effects of a war: having once, by that 
means, ſhut out your trade, they will more eaſily 
Fbeep it out: and this may be one of the objects 
they have in view by taking a part in this conteſt. 
= ſhort, if you are. politically: wiſe, you. will 
ſet this government down as Four natural and 
irreconcilable enemy, and prepare to make the 
moſt of that ſtate of things which you cannot alter. 
And if you are commercially :wiſe, you will 
agg you dan into their cy and colonies. 
| boroobes n Te 350 77) «nit 
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By dheſe ineans, Jou, will gain, or rather retain 
the:people; {who are fond of all trade with 
the: Knglifn, and you een defy. thaw | 
government. WA} 184 "of 24 765 5 ; | l 
1 1:2Andtherigoodithing) beyond what: we bapoſthd 
| tu find in this country is, at Painpelona, a very 
| wlcrable policel in the proviſion and management 
q. of their poor; one of the moſt difficult parts of 
public: exconomy. They receive and provide for 
A. that come, for à certain time, and; I believe, 
| | affift them in their way to their lłſpettibe homes. 
1 H they could employ them, dnt extend this Kind 
* of eſtabliſhment throughout the country; it might 
i be: of great ſer vice. to the nation This is 
3, original Tubelieveg f promoted by the clergy, 
| f who:: :ate! generally. very: charitabieſ in Spain. 
| 


Though the plan partakes of tie uſual defects, 
{i and>ofthofe ĩneident to theivorter; v muſt not 
[1 _ condemn: the: whole! becauſe ſome! ts of it are 
| imperfett. Theif principal en being the ov 
| of God, the good af the country; or the advan- 


tage / of the poor people themſelves, are not ſuſku 

1 eientlycconſidered. But theſei defects hre found 
10 to attend this: branch of pale in almoſt alt 
|| * countriet,excepn, perhaps, in Holland. It is 
ait the Dutch hase ſuecbeded / the beſt, in the 

I! moſt e ſfential pbints of this branch, b by find- 
[i | vn their my and in making 
' | wobrk- {0 Ot tis 16 £ 10 £14519 9143 7&0 
J .o fupphyithe wants of 3 by any mean in- 
=_ dependent of their un labour, 4s deing them,; 
andithe public, more harm thaw 2800, 15 will 
£ be only gixing aprenum to promote poverty as 
| __ Sprofeſhom iWhers ſufficient employment fot all 
| the members, doepnptiatiſe dur gof the hature of 
||| cdhaſſociety, from tlie intereſt of individuals, we 
14 may doubt it any pubtie management can, in any 
1 other 'way;:: ſuppLx Y tlie idefierenty,? Whatever 
[| ſyſtem; or mode of ſupply, is adopted, to find 
one. 
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proper people ho- will he willing; ande ble top 
ply ſufficientiy to the adminiſtxatign, ox-deſcend: 
tg manage the private intereſts een 
than themſelves, will ſtill. be difßeult er 0 
ticable in the preſent ſtate of ſociety. It will pr 
bably; be always an Object, either ſoo mall ito 
fall under the, direction of men; 499 e, and in» 
tereſted g. on it will be tog gag And toaſtreshle- 


ſome ta he well admipiſtered xx engine 


I0 aſſiſt the poor Wich any gol gffegtz it mußt 
probably be done at their om homes)Gwhilei they, _ 
can have any;home);> ãn 1 gfithe domaſtio of, 
natural ſtate of ſociety. id HbHxging shemfrom 
thenee can ſeldom',anſwer any ,good! Purpoſe. 
They canfthen only be forme ind epmmunities: 
unnatural, Inactive, and hurdenfeme ite the;pub4 
lic. Such forced focieticy;ſhould::acyer: Bel at» 
tempted, Till the natural are, EIsariy proved to he 
inſuſßelent for the | purpoſes int hand Uhiehom 
ſeldom the gaſe [hen forged to; adept them, 
for che purpoſes of war, edurations:ory charity, 
we ſee their deficiencies, and they: often fai in 
anſwering the ends prepoſed. 0 2 R 
E. 


the purpoſes, at once, of ſecuring conque 
fence, and cultivation, planted military colonies, 
wiſely joining the natural with the military ſtate 
of ſociety. + 
T had the vlenſurs; at Bilbao, of meeting with 
honeſt old Bowles, who hag written a ſhort na- 
tural hiſtory of Spain. A plain ſenſible man of 
ſaciety:;/a rare thing. Lou will:fee his h 
which may dt; intereſt yu Wh in- England, 
but may be an amuſing companion in- chis s edun- 
try. I was ſorry. to diſcover that he has never 
been ſo hapy Here as he / was given tochojie: Fe 
moſt ſtrangers engage in she rleviace 
nation, heids dotnyrfor:baving dediented his Lins | 
(91 — APY * ak 
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rudeſt nations are always the moſt Ne of 76 
foreighers. ' The ©ervilization of 'a people is not 
improperly” eſtimated by the manner in which 
ſty: are uſually received ani: treated among” 
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of nee gutt theſe Baſcongath provinces wht! 
out mentioning their roads, which they have exe- 
cuted nobly and cenomically, and ir which the 
Spaniſh "government has, fortunately for them, 
5 5 d nothing to do. The carrying roads Zig-zag 
over ſome of their ſteep mountains, as at Sierra; 
de Orduna, are really great and ſtupendous werks, 
at. once uſeful and magnificent; While o_ ſyu-* 
B looks on, as if aſhamed to be outdone, or 
too proud te imitate their example. For 1 thels 
twenty or thirty years paſt, the wiſe counſels : 
of Madrid have been lanning and making 
roads, and aré only ſtill at the beginning of 
the' buſineſs, having executed only a few leagues 
near the capital, at the principal” ſea- ports. 
Have not yet been able to take up the road 
Hort theſe frontiers, and carry it on, at leaſt, 0 


2 14 
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F now 0 on rods Galicia; following 

VV along the coaft this courſe of mountains. 

You may conceive it a continuation - of the Pyre- 

Pet, terminating i in Cape * and * 5 
„„ 


ton, of this peninſula, which is compoſed of a few: 
of theſe curiouſſy connected ranges of mountains, 
and a few large plains between them. This range 
ſeems like a great wall, or mole of mountains 


thrown together, in a manner as if intended to 


keep the ſea out of the great, plain of Old Caſtile, 
behind! it. It ſeems now to ſeparate comfort, in- 


| dultiy, and activity, Som ſloth, dirt, and pover- 


Ihe countries it comprehends are Nararre, 
the three Baſcongada provinces,” Mons Eſpinoſa, 
Aſturias; and Galicia. It chen turns to the ſouth 
to form and cut aff Portugal. 

But before we proceed, I wit y to recolle” 
| ſake particulars. In Biſcaya;. I met with Anciola, 
who made the hammered iron cannon. He ſeems - 

to think, he has now conquered all the difficulties, 
- and that it would be eafier, on another trial, to 
ſucceed yet better. He has made a 3 pounder of 
3 quintals weight, —an 8 pounder of 8 ditto,—a 
24 pounder of 39 ditto, - and a 32 pounder of 52 


ditto. He ſays; they can now be made to ſtand. 
all forts of proof. But we muſt yet doubt the 


poſſibility of their being made all equally to be 


depended on, or of each being equally fo throughj- 


out, till they have much more experience of them. 
Doubtleſs both the metals now in uſe, caſt iron 
and gun metal, are defective for the purpoſes of 

artillery, while thoſe of the one kind often burſt, 
and the others melt; yet, I fear, it will be long 


before we finda metal withourone or other of thoſe. 


detedts. 5 
I am here farther: fortified! n my wwepe ti ban 


in favour of mountaineers. From the Mons 
Eſpinoſa, are generally choſen the guards for the 


king's perſon, and for ſeveral other moſt conſi- 


ent en | hn ANGERED are every-. 
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one of the great pieces of he charpente, or ſkele- 
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wiere preferred for. the lame qualities of honour 
and 6dality.n goo ai didn, enn iH lo no: 
St. 1 the Cavada: e a very ſpacious, 
noble port, and might be much n But 
its being rather eaſily attacked, may have occa-: 
ſtoned this over · cautiuus government to neglect 
it, and) the important uſes that might be made of 
it:: It: was here that Monf. Gautier, their new 
French builder, conſtructed his firſt ſhips. I am 
*  teld;;by judges, that they are too crank and 
fine, and do not carry their lower guns high 
ehough out of the water. Thaugli he has ſuite 
built ſome very good. ſhips, mot of their marine 
corps, I find, doiſtill eme none of his are 
equal to ſoine- that were built by: their: Engliſh 
builders, as. by Obriant, and others. But:Monf: 
G. has been the means; of getting allthoſe Engliſh: 
men diſplaced, on penfions; and: en 
the:F5ench methods: or er 1299977. 
Ihe Spaniards had better, perhaps, have im- 
Ste upon their: rey ard f than. adopt 
ſo meh of a bewꝗone r crtain magnificent 
greatneſs in the ſize and ſtretigth uf theii dips wis 
| probably better ſuited-to their pride anch obſtinacy. 
| It'is;not:likely that their characters can der be ſo 
| | changed, as to -render:them/aGtive 2 
14 workifig:theip ſbips, like the Trench and 
33: Certain points of: ftaticinal character, which ee 
not be readily changed, ſhould rather be indulged 
And turned to account. A viſe reformer will at- 
dead to che diſpoſition of the peaple, e 
foundation build his ſyſtem. Reb.” 
| heir cannen foundety at the Cavada, — 
3 3 decline, ſince. it has been under the ma. 
it nagement of ſome Germans ſent them by France. 
Their guns have. enerally failed, which brought 
F; them to deal with bur | Carton company, with 
11 whom, however, they ſoon began to be diſſatiſ- 
| 1 85 fied. 
' , : 
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fed. Their proof is too e ee en 
again In proving their guns. they fix the breech 
in a Totk to —.—— the report, 2 which, pe- 


ee 


Slot! to mix ene rd of F Samer f their fa- 
tous mine for loft! won,” 8 255 it Teems, is now 
wes —— 37: 


Among Selten opinions, in eat as ; wall 


as other mutters, we cannot expect the beſt always 
to prevail: "but where we ſee'the worſt frequently 
adopted, to trace the cauſe we muſt look up- 
wards: and we muſt not be ſurpriſed to find's eat 
deficieneies, in a nation ſo ſituated and citcum- 
ſtanced; eſpecially when it is confidered how 


much is now expected from men in the higher 


military ſtations, ſince the late advances i in ſcience; 
and in all the arts relating to war, in Which their 
nation, no ſo deprefleg and ſep arated from the 


reſt of Europ e, mult be left behind. i 
ned 4 a "head equal to judge and employ the 


different therits and talents of the ſubordinate | 


members; however great thoſe merits may be, 


their beſt” effects will” be Toft: © Perhaps. "there is 


only one: -effeQtual Way of doing this, that which 
the King of Pruſſia has taken, by making himſelf 


1 


net Ranges with the p princh les of Verf ine — 


tofeſlie on aan 1 le petite moths 120 

character of All his 5 : all which he accom. 
pliſties in the moſt direct and maſterly way, not 
chroueghi the vſual' road of alf called appli. 
| cation.” Sek ; 
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We now proceed on our difficult but delightful 
journey, often along the ſhore, by narrow paths, 
on dreadful precipices, with the additional horror 
of having thoſe places pointed out to us, where 
men and mules, &c. have fallen down, and have 
been daſhed to pieces DAS: they reached the dif- 
tant ocean beneath... _ _ . © : 

. Theſe. GAL preſent . us — new w. and i | 
ſcenes and .prolpects, in a ſtyle of beauty again 
. different from the. Biſcayan— mountains more 
ſteep, ſublime, and magnificent; more frequently 
cut 1 5 little rapid rivers, and narrow vales, 
overhung with rocks and. woods. The mind is 
intereſted. and elevated, and in moving along, 
aden purſues, with alternate hopes and fears, 
the changing ſcenery the coaſt interſected with 
little bays and mouths of rivers, and ſtudded with 
rocky promontories; ſalmon fiſheries, ſcattered 
villages, romantically ſituated, though r and. 
poor, diverſify the proſpects. 
N Great variety of ſtrata, marbles, and; ns ap- 
pear in the precipices. There muſt be mines 
worth working here. The people are ſtrong and 
ruſtic, though not ſo numerous, nor ſo indoſtri- 
as. the Biſcayan,—v1 iſibly a different race, with 
more pride and indolence. I could here con- 
ceive a ſtrong reſemblance to the old Roman faces. 
The cauſe may be traced in. their, hiſtory... PR 

Several of theſe bays and rivers might be made. 
PL ads ſea-ports, — 65 little labour; and pro- 
bably, ſome manufactures of the ſimpler kinds of 
induſtry might be introduced here with advantage. 
Theſe are, perhaps, naw, the only provinces in 
Spain that are capable of it; the reſt have ex- 
ceeded that period; money having become among 
them too cheap or plenty. So that, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, Spain cannot elſewherẽ force 
any manufacture that will be capable of contend- 6 


ing 6 
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| ing with foreign Mdadig by which the vill be 
underſold in foreign markets, and thereby the 
chief motive and fupport of the induſtry ſhe is 
trying: toi introduce, are cut off. To form 2 
flouriſhing manufactory requires a foreign maket. 
Home conſumption, and particularly that of N | 
will 'bezinſufficient for the purpoſee. : 
To improve a country; I conceive that ſome 
degree of liberty and ſecurity muſt be firſt eſtas 
bliſhed, and then induſtry, which is the real 
riches, will gradually, of Nele follow and pro. 
duce its own ſigns, money, ſtock, and credit. 
Whereas money, or any other of the ſigns, or 
arbitrary meaſure of: — poured into a country 
before that period, will not promote but prevent 
induſtry, and tend to impoveriſn the people by 
diminiſhing their exertions. When they awake, 
and, diſcover that money is neither fdod nor ral 
ment, — that they have been led to miſtake; the 
ſign for the ſubſtance, and have been only ga- 
thering the fallen and periſhable fruit, while they 
neglected the tree that produced ĩt,. it is then too 
late to contend. with the | eſtabliſhed- induſtry. of 
cheaper countries. From thoſe they will continue 
to be ſupplied for their money, as long as they 
have it. Their cuſtoms, manners, and habits of 
life, will then be formed on this arrangement. 
We know that men, in general, will work only 
{6 far as they are forced to it by neceſſity, and 
the people of this nation wilt be forced to it at 
leaſt. as late as any others. But during all this 
time the arts vaniſſi, and the country is depopu- 
lated. Thus we may fadcy and ee Hectine 
of n | 
In theſe provinces; however, hee] money Is | 
not ſeen to be ſo plentiful, and materials may be 
bad, a ſpirit of induſtry might be raiſed by choſe 
who underſtand the principles and the nature of- 


it, | 


wy OE Fr}: a — —V— 6. dies 
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it, but not e prchibitions, or er 


cluſive privileges; nor- by royal manufactories; 


e ancbexpenſive plans at firſt, where jobs 
ſuperintendance en eee e | 


5 ro I are the only methods: 5 de- 5 


this! government for that purpoſe, and 
bong 15 9 — to bei character amd de- 


 figns, it 18 not probable they can ſoon advance far 
beyond thuſe ideas in arts and policy. 


This! povertiment ſeems /not to know; that the 
pro oper meama oft improvement are wanting, or de- 
ficierit throughout the country: that there are no 


cauntry geinitlemen, or middle ranks, :norduffich. = 


Ent'capita 
uſeful improvements; . !0The great proprietorsoard 


tak to undextake or aſſiſt in any great or 
eee court. Nori do thepknow;: that ſntall 


and rude beginnings are generally the het, and 


that natufe hüs — king, induſtry, in- 
vention, degiflation,: — Kredit, Ar. to go 


| throu h 2 progreſs and gradation. 8411 Tot 11 
2 Bus ache Nea indolence' are the invete- 


rate habits bf - hoth government and peòple, and 
the higlier claſſes are become unfit for Tafinets, 


tere enn be hut little hopes of the return of in. 


Autres griof any of thoſa great and patriotic! ex. 
ertions which, darts ancient Batnnden, ; 


before they fell! a victimito-deſpotiſm; animated 
and enriched the natign{y and through the fac. 


ceſſive reigns of ſeveral princes, threatetied-Europe 
with too powerful 4 fu upetioxity.· to Slo. off of! 
Full of: thoſe — planning, cas 
IJrode bee, raue ſehemeti uf improvement, 


it ruck me What: a — cke 8 


0 ote 2 
bin as an n 
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Rivites. - Winds.” |Prividial Charafters and 4 Df 
m_ alien. Galicia. Ne Marine. 808 ; 


F 
4 


0 enter Galicia; we eig at Rivades,'2 

£ Hrge inlet of the ſea; the mouth of a ive, 
at a noble ſpacious port. It might be much 
improved, by moving ſome ſand-banks,'and per- 

Haps by moles and ſembanking to confine the 
ſtream. There was once an idea of making Ri- 
vadeo a king's Port, and ſome doubt whether' 


__ Fetrrol, * itz! een anſwer moſt of the | 
* 1 9 705 
ere are me medal of n nen Secndgsky: 


e having deen lately attsinpted in this pro- 


vince, but without effect, by government,” e on 
their uſual imbracticable Teale and manner. 
= We waited here two days, literally, for a fair 
wind to go on by land. Theſe mountainous 
countries are frequently tormented, as' they ſtyle 
it, with high winds, which deſtroy their little 
crops; and throwdown mules, travellers, houſes, 
trees, &c. I believe moſt of theſe high cape 


countries and peninſulas that project into the ocean, 


are mere fabjec to ſtorms than the inland plains. 
They here probably attract more than their pro- 
portion of the clouds and rains, ſo much wanted' 
in the interior parts of this kingdom. The nor- 
thern parts of Spain may be confidered as a fine 
climate; they are rather fubject to rain, and ſome 
ſtorms, but the Ae here being cleat, and the 
fair weather pleaſant, the country is healthy, 
Though there are ſome points of national ola 
rater, and a manner, that more or els run through 


all 
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all the different inhabitants of this nation; as 4 
certain appearance of, gravity, and ſteady equani- 


mity of behaviour, even when they are moſt fa - 
cetious; though a ſameneſs of taſte, amuſements, 
and paſſi wy prevails yet there are obviouſly diſ- 
tinct races of people. The northern, the middle 
or Caſtilian, and the ſouthern provinceg, are 


plainly different characters. Much might be 
written on theſe diſtinctions, and yet not be very 


uſeful or intelligible to thoſe who have not ſeen 
the country. The Catalan is probably the maſt 


induſtrious and active of the whole, but paſſio- | 
nate and variable. This character of paſſion and! _ 


ſenſibility, ariſing from à kind of irritability. af 
the mind or frame, runs through the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, and ſeems in general, I think, to follow 
the ſun throughout the world. Though there are 


frequently ſtrong ſhades of difference in character 


between nei ighbouring nations and provinces in 
the ſame latitude, as in this nation between the 


Catalan, Valencian, Andaluſian; there is likewiſe 


more reſemblance than they themſelves. chuſe to 


perceive; for, like moſt neighbouring. countries, 


they only, ſee and Hader eh other's Faults, and 
differences. 
This Galicia is again, a 1 hind of country 


from. the laſt, and though a continuation of the 
ſame range of mountains, theſe are of a different 


ſha e, ſoil, and compoſition, and inhabited by a 


ſtinct race of people. Other nations are divided 


into provinces arbitrarily, but Spain is ſo b nature. 


This is generally effected by ſome remarkable ri- 


vers or mountains. Theſe diviſions of nature 
have been formerly ſeparate kingdoms, and more 


n than at preſent; though all aceounts of 


rmer population ſhould be received with doubts 
ne. ee. l 17 14 8 
5 15 5 l gy <A DAR Theſe 
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|  - Theſe Gallegos ſeem "moſtly poor and ragged, | 


are rather a ſmall or ſhort race of people, and have 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the peaſantry of ſome of 
the French provinces. I fancy they are rendered 
ſhort and thick by the cuſtom of carrying burdens 
on their heads, particularly the women, who bear 
very heavy loads in that manner, and often carry 


the men acroſs the rivers on their heads in a 


balk. e 7th 


Jou know this province, uniting its forces with 


thoſe ' of Prince Henry of ' Burgundy, "conquered 
Portugal from the Moors. There f ſtill a * — 
reſemblance between the Portugueſe and theſe 


people in figure, manners, names, and language. 


They are tolerably induſtrious, or rather labo- 
rious, but without much ſpirit or {kill in their in- 
duſtry. - The country is rather populous, and 
moſt of their mountains are in ſome degree of 


cultivation. They root and cut up the furze and 
bruſhwood with a hoe, an implement which they 

uſe much, and with ſome dexterity, though it is 
not ſo good as that uſed in Biſcaya. They then 


plew the land thus cleared, with a couple of ſmall, 


poor oxen, or cows, and a miſerable little plough 


that coſts four or five ſhillings. Though labori- 
ous, their poverty obſtructs their improvements. 


| They labour much to produc e à little rye WA 


grounds that would give them better things, as 


potatoes, and graſſes for their poor ſtarved cattle. 


In ſome of their lower lands, they breed a tolera- 


ble race, of which they ſend many into Spain. 


They have there, for winter food, ſome good 


turnips. From their good lands they get three 


crops in two years, rye, India corn, and turnips ; 


but theſe are poor, and wear out the foil, as neither 


fallows, manure, nor ſufficient tillings are uſed. 


In ſome places; they turn water on the declivities 


for graſs, but with little ſkill or economy; drown- 
NE es | ing 
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5 portance to Spain, *particularly.. in two c 
cles ↄf export, cattle and penple, The laſt annu: 
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jenen 12676, with water that would: ſerve ten. 


This x produces, a coarſe rank graſs like ruſnes. 91G 
, We Engliſhmen, my; good friend, zmuf viſit 


poor countries in rden to know. how litt food 


will ſuffice, for either the the human or brute creation 
to ſupport mere exiſtence. That they ſhould here 
loſe numbers of their cattle from want,, is not lo 
ſurpriſing, as that ſo many ſhould ſurviyeſthe win - 
ter, with ſuch ſcanty proviſion for them. But 1 


mean not to be: diffuſe, or deal in partigulars. 


1 onſy general concluſions. L wiſh to to, give. you. 
Population; is doth not the . of 
the riches or ſtrength of. a counĩ ry. The ghar — : 
ter and, qualities f the inhabitants are dare 
importance, as well as their numbers, 8 
would be thę uſe, for example, of the Naka: 
pulation, if half were beggars. . If the idle ſhould 
amount to ſuch. a number 38 to require moſt — 
the ſurplus labour of thoſe, who work, What! re- 
venue; would be collected for the. sse wen this 
feems' nearly the caſe in ſome parts 1 £;Spain.z: and 
hence, the difficulty. of. lexying any taxes on the 


land, or its produce. Nothing but. ——— 


the Catholic church, and the great influence 


-- 
044". 


their glergy over the minds of this ſuperſtitious 


people, could make the tithes and religious con- 
tributions ſo productive as they Are and * by 


in Spain. ae 1 15 = 5 
W Galieig however, ee poor, is * — grea 
hief — wor 


ally emigrate in great numbers to Spain, and For- 
tugal, where they, become exceedingly uſeful in 
agricul ture, and a variety o of menial; ſeryices, 


Which the pooreſt ragged natives of theſe: countries 
are too proud and indolent to perform, Feriy ox 
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| little modey; and what does not go. to the church, 
is choarded, and often buried They cannot bring 
themſel vas to part with any of it, exen for the 
certain profit of improving their own lands, and, 
increaſing their income. This, and ſome other 
unnatural habits of avarice, ſufficiently ſhew that 
they are; and have long been, Ippreſſed, Prohak- 
bly by both church and ſtatee. 110 
The coniſtant export of emigration. of their pegs 
ple may be one cauſe of their population, and. o 
the fecundity of their women, ho are not afraid, 
as elſewherd, of having children. But it: would 
be diſſicult to make ſome Spaniards comprehend 
that the export of _ chat could poſſibly nen. 
its produce: 1 2 1 
There has been $601 gent and too fudden an in⸗ 
. flux of money here alſb, from various ſources, ag 
well from the colonies, in sommon with the reſt 
of the nation, as from the king's Works at Ferrol 
and Coruna, and from having opened theſe. ports 
to the Havannah and Buenos Ayres. They now 
want to introduce manufactures, when it is too 
late and impracticable This influx ſeems to im- 
pede inſtead of promoting agriculture. | Beſides, 
the produce here / ſeems. toi be limited by the na⸗ 
ture of the ſoil, and by the character © the peo- 
ple, and does hot, as in melt other countries, 
increaſe with the demand. From former plentys 
there 1 is now a ſcareity of every thing but money. 
Many af the effects ef bad ; government can 
hardly . foreſeen, nor be eaſily accounted, — 4 
when they happen. In the: diſtance of a few 
leagues, I found the price of labour neatly, dous 
bled. About Mondbnedo, four reals pen gays 
and about-Fertol; ſeven. and eight reals. There 
are ſumilar changes in the prices of proviſions, 
and: eſpecially of corn, in ſmall diſtances, and i in 
a very: ſhort time. The variations within the yar 
Vor. II. D | are 
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are feldom leſs chan double, or tun to one, and | 


often mere, in ſpite of their ig, on aſſiges, and 
all their me —_—_— * ta fix thoſe 


5 Ne 52 
your: Fur 
ad that 


hefe are babjos K 
and obſervation- Lou wit — 


' this government. is not donſtituted ſo as to diſco- 


ver, or ſufficiently ta care, how chin are con- 
nected in this world, as in a chain. igno- 


- rantly detach an indeterniinate numbet * the links, 


aiid are ſurpriſed to find themſalves in an error 
when they come to the reſult. Indeed, thoſe 


ſeeret -connettions are not yet well ' untlerſtood; by 


any of us, We often fee: chat the pretended and 
meddling encouragements of government, even 
ed principles, do: more 


on 6ur own — 
harm than good. little know or ſuſpect 


here, for example, thav they cannot probably have 
even à good pair of ſhoes made in their country, 


without changing ita government und religion. 
Of Ferrol, and their marine department, 8 
ny bat lite. We cannot -examine nor inquire 
inte thefe particulars, without giving umbrage. 
The naturał curioſity of a n in this country, 
is often cruſned in its infancy by à degree of j jea- 
Jouſy in the government, not to be met with in 
any other nation in Europe. If you ſhoutd. be 
more fortunate;, and, by proper recommenda- 
tions, procure acceſs to ſee and inquire, you will 


-then diſcover that dhe en a eee pes are 


Wundert. 
In cheir pubize werke aviwell As; ph 


Follow daily, more and more, the- counfels 'of 
their new friends the French, wWhofe abſurdities, 


as uſual, they heighten in their imitations. Moſi 
of the great publie works in Spain have been, and 


will probably continue to be, ſubjedt to great 


ne and el — natural E 7 
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of engineering, and the divorfity af opinions 
among different and fucceeding-. engineers, will 
probably coſt this country. PEN Wer 
dane maſt other nations. | 
Spain will havr every thing e can 
therefore Sniſh nothing; her works, heridefences, 
thus remain more/imperfett, and ſhe is leſs ſecure 
than if 2 mediocrity chad been obſerred, ef 
ſuited to her ſituation, funds; and abilities. 
Prom What we canJearn of her late Amd n e- 
: Ales ſome of them ſeem ſoon to threaten 

the extinction of all good ſhip·builders and ſea- 


officers, The firſt aue all to] be land engineers, 5 


.& la Frangaiſe, farmed by theory, without practice, 
and without erer handling a tool; ſo _ oy 
muſt probably have their education in F 
Ihe ſea · oſfirers are alſo to be ſoꝛmed [ chiefly" by by 
_ an. education on ſhore. The preſent Guardias 
Marinas (midſhip-men) are .moſtly':youtg men, 
full grown, who have never been at ſea : and the 
few who have lately been ſent thither, have kept 
their beds moſt part of the voyage. Of the three 
parts of a ſea education, they have a chance of 
getting a part of one. Thoſe three parts, I con- 
ſider to be, firſt, The ſea habits, and gaining a 
taſte for the profeſſion, which can only be ſecured 
by going early / to ſea; ſecand, the practical 
knowledge and abilities; and third, the theory, 
of which. laſt they may here gain a portion. Few, 
| hawever, at any ſchool, advance far in ſtudies 
that are merely ſpeculative, and hen. they do, 
they are but little advanced in their profeſſion. 
un; — ga to arſea life, if ve mils 
bone e y gain another, and ſeldom 
Satirely il in che enen 
of a ſea education. 
Perhaps de ought 5 fas: to: condeſeend. 10 fal- 
oy our Sp = 10 GON * 
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in aüteſen education. A good ſchoblmäſter en 
board of each ſhipi of war, ſeems to be one of the 
4eweſſentials — to be more attended to. 
And perhaps, too, our ſea-officers:: (ho are not 

yet ſufficiently military, ſhould command the ma- 
Tines. Theſe two regulations would tend to im- 
ꝓrove and increaſe three valuable ſets af people, 
of ſingular importance to us, ig. ſea- officers, 
ſchoolmaſters, and marine. 

They have had here, for ſeveral! years, ſome 
good Engliſn inſtruments, to take the. longitude 
of theſe eapes, &c. procured; by George Juan; 
but they have net been able to fix or uſe them. 
They ſhewed us, with ſome oſtentation, a man 
who had been able, withouf teaching, to clean 
 Jome- of them. I ſaw, the other day, thirty-ſix 
_oxen employed in drawing an eighteen-pounder 
in. Tou may guels' from _—_ ge evg 
of cattle Beta N (nl e a (RAIL 
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| "HOSE who! mes den Spain aud, Spani- 

ads, muſt firſt refide among them; to learn 
aha then traverſe the eountry; and 
make ſome ſtay at different places; which'may be 

marked out. It will require full as much pains 

and fatigue to know it "ey as many better coun- 

tries. 
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tries. Vou muſt be prepared to put up with many; 


_ Inconveniences,/ with. dirt, want, vermin, &c. but 
you have heaxd enough of thoſe things, which are 


fometimes exaggerated by our. pampered county: 
men, and vou are probably provided againſt the 


worſt. Without the language, you can expect 
hut little knowledge of. this pe people, and leſs ſatiſ- 
faction Their converſation, wil — the beſt part 
of your entertainment, and is far beyond what 
vou might _ from , people ſo ſecluded and 
circumf anced 38 they are. 

Do not always believe the French ;when.; then: 
„ talk of, Pak or Spaniards. They generally, dif. 
like, and miſfepręſent them. They feem wilfullß 
to miſunderſtand the meaning and character of 


this nation, and have no taſte for their exquiſite 


wit and humour, nor for their muſic, their mirth, 
orifor their noble and beautiful language, all far 


75 ſuperjor to thein own. Indeed, the French never 


arriye at ſpeaking. the Spanith, fo as to have. or 

| Bie any. idea of its true grace and energy. 
This: ſenſible, people muſt ſorely. have 8 
| greater adyances in the common improyements that 
lately ſurraund them, and muſt have more nearly | 
kept pace with the reſt; of; Europe, and particu, 
larly with France, ſince their cloſe connection with 
| that nation, if there had not been ſome political 
or Bourbon foul Play, employed to prevent it; 3 
proceeding founded, perhaps, on that falſe policß 
of keeping them more dependent; an France. The 
dependence of poyerty and ;ignoranre, however 
flattering 40 national vanity, can never be equally 
. fatisfaQory, or beneficial, with the friendſhip of 
a rich, induſtriqus, and well-informed. nation- 
Beſidęs, thoſe very means, this confined and in- 
ſidious policy, by.which they fancy the canngctian 
is ſegured, may be the very; -caule; of breaking itt. 
Any lubordination between nations, or ſeparate 
| ſocieties 
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wertes (which tan fo feldem be juſt to each 
* long be borne by the inferior, nor 
6 laſting or ſecure, Even actual force can. 
hav ee — it. There would be a d * 
wiſdom in ſome certain ſtrokes of political gene- 
roſity and juſtice, Which might have effetts as yet 
unknown in the political works.” Nations would 
ſucceed much better by mutual aſſiſtance, than by 
trying to pull esch other down. Although this 
connettion between France and Spain ſeems now. 
fixed for a long time to come, yet ſeveral things 
may be puſhecd too far, old antipachles revived, 
and effects produced that may tend" th diffolve the 
connection when leaſt expeſted : Pur I am forry — 
fee, that you do not ſeem in Fiigland; ef late; fo 
watch and underſtand "thoſe political" matters 
Foreign politics, I fear; is not your' 8 5 
To ſearch for the cajiſes of ehe late general dee 
cline of Spain, and vf the ſlow zdvaflees of every 
thing attempted to reſtore her, Wight be an in- 
ſtructive If hquiry; >” Dutt ik would be Hke Wiking 
their hiſtory. dere 18 probably as mücht to be 
learned from the fall us Hog the riſc of nations, 
if nations could leafn, or take etumple, from 
each other. Leſſons might be found applicable 
Fang to other kitizdotns ; us there fees to be 
ſame rl throughone the-felt'of Eu- 
rope, from the modern fapacious ſpifit of com- , 
inerce and gain, to follow the ſteps 6f Spain, and 
to graſp at trade and riches till they ſqueeze them 
to death. Deceitful peace ſuceteds ęommertial 
Wars. What centraqictions, even in teres! Ped. 
lars and planderets' ſeem to govern Curepe by 
turns. Nations and Tadividiale ape egi ford 
6 popolies, which generally ruin chem at juſt, 
and dimk ell competition, Which; neverthelefs, 


does them inftaite e 'Both wen aud Nations 
. | 
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require competitors, or th would. 0 to, 5 
like the 8paniards- ws . 2 

Vou ſee I am naturally enough eine to 5 
low your advice, and indulge in general refleQi- 
na, in-{garch. of truths of ſome. 1 importance, in 


which indeed I with. chiefly. to deal. They may 


contain. more novelty. and originality, by my be- 


ing, as it were, out of the world. Not that! 
have any great confidence in thonghts or ſyſtems 
| tedl in retirement, which may ſometimes _- 
aſſiſt the fancy, but ſeldom. the judgment.. It re- 
ym the frequent colliſions of ſociety, the free- . 


of converſation, and the kind offices of 
friendſhip, to purge and refine. our ſpeculations, 
— tit for uſe. I meant to give you 
ſome general ideas, ſuppoſing the particulars. al- 
ready ſufficiently. known, and ſet you ſome diſtant 
. — to guide your courſe, but not to ſave 


your ſtens. We may, direct, but cannet much 


diminiſh tne eng n is the inevitable con- 
dition ef every — lirement, and even of 


human exiſtence: we we m 9. througls, troubles 
6 Dammes — — N , wen 


deſcribed. by travellers, and I am glad to be re. 


lieved fromthe taſk. Among theſe, and a variety 


of other objects which excite attention in this 


country, you will aften be ſtruck with the ſtrange 
mixture of good and bad taſte, —of excellent wich 
defpicable things, —of finery with dirt and poverty, 
Any detail of their religious or ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies, I hould think rather unworthy of your 
attention, Their influence on the people is of 
conſequence, and I therefore wiſh yon to be able 
to perceive and detect it. Their cuſtoms, amufe- 
ments, viſits, dreſs, food, Kc. you will find in 
wide eee een ares and others, 

| . Ton 


8 * — 
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du ure right to read Dr. R and others; 
on Spaniſh affairs, before you leave home; I ſent 
for the hook; got it on ſhoxe with difficulty, und 
am now reading it; on your recommendation. 1 
like the Doctor much as a fine writer, One can- 
not help wiſhing he had feen and examined Spain 
and Spaniards, re he wrote about them; a8 
he has not, I think, always juſt ideas of their paſt, 
preſent, nor probable future condition, character, | 
and progreſs. He takes ſore pains not te diſob- 
lige the Spaniards, and to forgive, or palli at; 
man) of their moſt atrocious eruelties 
Some of the natives here, the beſt ac quainted 
with their colonies and hiſtory, haye co tefſed to 
me, that they think even the Abbe Ra 
nearer the truth. Sacred truth; howtver — 
and elegant her form may be drawn, ſhould, ne- 
vertheleſs, come naked, or atleaſt bt; Over def. 
ſed; adorned, and diſpuiſed, from the. hands of 
the hiſtorian,” From which <lafs *ofiwtiters/ are: 
Ve to look for her? I fear it is net always from the 
ſtudies of the learned by profeſſion; chat we are 
to expect thoſe bold outlines of truth that ſerve at 
once to-inſtru&;” to infpire and advance mankind. 
But how ſhall we know her by fight, eſpecially if 
in full dreſs? We muſt labour in learning to read 
in her mirror, and to become aequkinted with the 
outlines of thoſe-objeQs that are reflected on itc 
* — muſt beware of ttuſting tod much to books, 
to what is called learning, as well as of the 
— to become ati: — too ſbon yourſelf. 
But I think it is to be feared, that book- making 
may fall into a ſort ef diſeredit, und be tooimuch 
deſpiſed by ſame wWH¹%⁴L have gene chöe farcheſt in 
uſeful knowledge; who have, as it were, det 
books behind, and are not much inclined to write 


what they-know, indolently leaving it to the Pro- 


fefledly learned, to the * or intereſted, to 
— thoſg 
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” thoſe. of middling . capacity; who have more ati 
egnce, mare yanityy/or ſome ſiniſter motives: ſome 
of. theſe, encouraged by booklellers,;ftand ready 
to ſnatch eyery ſubject out of the carcleſs hands of 
genius and knowledge; and give it disfigured or 
incomplete to the world, As there are no great 
hopes from your project of reſcuing authors out 
of the hands of the bookſellers ; the progreſs of 
learning and knowledge muſt ſtill depend much, 
on the conduct and information of thoſe men. 
You ſhould try, if poſſible, to give them a better 
education, by making it more common and eaſy ; 
men of learning and of liberal minds mant Wake | 
Arne in that profeſſion, and ido infinite 5 
When we ſhall haye learned to. think more 5 
to write leſs, how many huge volumes may be 
contracted: into a feu pages I think gond api 
ments of What is already. written, would now. 
the; moſt; uſeful publications. Hagdow ＋ Hir ner 
At. is the duty of the preſent generation to cur. 
tail and arrange the ideas of the laſt. I ſhall be 
glad ta join every afliſtance toward ſuch à plan, in 
any of the ways you mention. Eyery little helps. 
ic ſhould- think of encouraging yaur Evening, 
your Sunday and day ſchqals,: and of ingreaſing 
Popular country lectures, and thoſe itincrant phi- 
loſophers, with their cart: loads of machinery; 
and: likewiſe the literary ſocieties in ihe couniry 
tous. They may all together be of ſome ſervice 
to chat yet ignorant country of burs, eſpecially, 
if, at the ſame time, you, ean perſuade our legiſ- 
lature to. do ſomething towards it. ſomething that 
ſhould improve — increaſe the Aa cage, abo- 
ene — ſchools; and promate uſeful 
rteſt way to it. muſt always be 
the 2 — . now, that: the abjects af 
- Rudy; increaſe with civilization andlimprovements. 
It is ee for e and-teathipgs-tooſieer by 


n . 
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ſome north · weſt paſſage nei te dend ahb 
ence, and not lead us je by long and flowery 
ways, in which we Joſe „ eve 
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W 2 fog py ſee — 
| enn, to fee 
"Yau WES find Am in his favourite pro- 
vince of Tou may have read his book. 
Lbeliere it may be ded on, as far as it goes. 
This nation is not yet in a condition to profit by 
reading, nor can we believe that their government 
— — till we ſoe other means ent- 
beſides that of giving them books. But 
even theſe are diſtributed with a very ſparing hand, 
— chain of uſeful knowledge, and the 
freedom of reſearch, will probably lon be ex- 
 cluded-by inquiſitorial tyranay. Wbere philoſo- 
phers, and their books, are confidered-as * 
ous, they ean have few ot no good effects; and 
we ſnould not be ſurpriſed ta hear of Mr. Bu be- 
ing in dhe iInquiliticn For the pains he Has a 
taken. I wifft he was as well acquainted with his 
native-country, England, as de bean, do de with 
Spain and Germanß. za ee Dag e Rod 
1 ſurpriſing to and bm, and molt of. 
OI this country, always recommending = 


manufactories 


- < 
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| nblhbfftorics' to ith inhabjtants. Many of thoſe 
manufactories are probably im tacticable in its 
Sreſent” ſtate, cope. a few of the moſt. ſimple 
thds, 38 4 proper begi "One fade often 
requites'# Hungred others in otter to carry it on; 
or theſe baff would not be found in the country, = 


% 


3 n into = "nt firſt to | 


ck m 0 
de e 
| 1 _ 


4 
= 
x eds 


ecly 2 5 bad actual ate wy 24 
ul arts, and feaves it to Pontz, who hitherto con- 
fities himfalf mol an hep the trifling remains of the 
Aae Hovh h 1 4 1 "the rage of e 
deferibi ving drawings ol 
05 "thing, I 19 0 9980 ed, his volumes go 
50 80 While mb Re important articles 
of -infortitat nate not y 8 upon by either. 
Ton ars kiglit in rea ng Mariana, his continu- 
atord, And 5 of their hiſtorlans, though moſt 
of, them are rather tediotis and unintereſting ; ; at 
kalt they may appear fo, till you fee the country. 
Fou will 8 mioſt of them named in Antoni, 
Geddes; El e, Roberrfon, Kc. But much of 
the W which” you are collecting from 
books, and from me, I fear you will neither com- 
a rehend nor retain near ſo ven as. by Earning it 
ber on * te.. 


Tour 
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ing Spain à mat 1 ſuntry, 
of meh A 1s Peel and cultivated, 0. wr 
and trimming: the, balk of trade, TO SIG 
Nane 1 5 T 155 late, eye UN 2 4 ng 448 5 intg 
the yery d elt. 


2. 
* 


5 Woke FR p cop] 6, and e 15 a ugh 


thcient experience of the 


incticacy þ f all theſe methods. Howeven, he im- 


proven as he writes. He ſeems candid and, liberal 
enough to o open bis eyes by degrees, and is laſt 


„A 1 Wielt roof of th 50 nierits and 87756 of Sir — 
Meer gar > —_— Ly, yy of 


on 5 it. 5 
701 | . | | | publications | 


berrrüs ZnO BPANNG * 
le has ſet his 


pabiicktiste are always dhe eſt 

countrymen right in ma 2 . and when 
he comes to fog A. Smith; and ſee ſtill more of 
the'miſufficiency, of their preſent! fornt ef Fovernt 


ment, he may be convinced" how little can Pen 15 
| its conſtitution. ö 


or expected. without 
We ſhould not have expected to ſee him prepoſſef⸗ 
ſed with quite ſo many national prejudices; fior to 


find him ſo warm an Apologiſt for the Spaniſh en- 
ormities; cruelties, aid ripacity, in their Ameri- 
can cnqueſts. It is t66 late: the facts are tos 


Well atteſted to be called in! queſtion now. Nor 


ſhbuld we have ſuppoſed him ſubject to ſo many of 
theif political errors, — as thoſe of aiming at things 


incompatible, at the character and effects, at 
once, of parſimony and of luxury, of poverty 


and 'riches” © They want the nation to be ſober, 


temperate; economical; and at the fame time, 
actiye and enterpriſing in purſuit of the objects of 
taſte and pleaſure; forgetti ing that arts and luxury 

miſt afford mutual affiftanee!”' But, notwithſtand- 


all this, he has great merit, and is rather loſt 


or miſplaced” here; and he may yet have the ho- 
nour of ending his days in the Inquiſition which, 
in this country, is perhaps à teſt of the merit of a 


man, as burning is likely to be of a book; 1 hear 
he is öne of the four already marked out by that 
tribunal for puniſiment, if it is found neceſſary _ 


to the eſtabliſhment of their power, or to the ex- 


cluſion of knowledge. He is here preaching in a 


wilderneſs; They do not underſtand” him; in a 
country, where they are yet doubting and debat - 


ing whether excluſive companies be not the beſt 


mode of trading to their colonies. The people, 
| willingly' deceived by their aſſuming and inefficient 
: government, vainly: place their hopes in the ope- 

: Tation 'of its edicts, inſtead of helping der . 


13 2 » #3 3 _ "#4 : & x 424 4 "You 
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lebrated county. 


country, are very faking 49.906; fa 
from England. Their want of taſte 
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' You may from thence Lat han f thay ate 


behind, and have yet to pe 
I muſt differ from Dr. ” 95 and think hat | 
the low ſtate of literature, taſtę, and :kno knowledge 


here, appears from their authors 0 be ger 175 
minateiy admired among them, and byſthair ps | 


without criticiſm, whole laſh, theyſſo often d 
Though peruſed by few, beſides 15 mare readers | 
of this nation, one would expect that ſomę country 
apothecary or tradeſman might ſtep forth, ant tell 
theſe gentlemen, and the world, where they axe 
wrong. It is but too plain, that a want of WS 
knowledge, and a certain indifference; and negli- 
gence in the moſt important Wd Rc are mom but 

too univerſally prevalent throughout . lde ge. 


1 2 N F 


An inquizy was lately made, in tyo e on 
towns in this provinęe, for any one who nl 
gauge ſome caſks which. were to he received in a 
contract for the king; but no ſuch perſon could; be 
found. Indeed, ſcientific merit of any kind could - 
not now be, ealily produced or expected here, nor 


be of much uſe to the poſſeſſor. It Ie wund 40 


nothing hut to the Inquiſition. 
Ihe very few Wants and conveniencies.. the mi⸗ 
ſerable appearance af the common people: indi 


riety of colour, even in their Sunday” b dreſſes, 
which are moſtiy confined to.brown. audiblack,..or 
to the natural. colour of the. wool, and the great 
numbers who are always in rags; render a crowd 
of theſe people at a fair or à holiday, a Melan- 


choly, inſtead of a cheerful. ſight, 3s with us. 


But I find no country people any 2, ſo well 


clothed as thoſe in England; nar the uſeful 


Ad 
I think, any where ſo far advanced. . This is not 


ſufficiently known to other nations. A tour to 
© our 
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our iſland might haue been af ſervice to ſeveral 


modern writers of the continent. On ſome fub. 


| ern Lalways wiſh to know if the author has been 

5 before Tread his book. Perhaps the 
55 beſt way to other nations, would be for 

their princes to rr ce OOO | 

1 * examine r 


e e 
alone. oeh, deu. mene 


19.1, So it, 
A 1087 AA ns anal in * 
"A ſome talent or abilities, above others. I 
_ think che Spaniards ean dance, ſing, ſhave, and 
make chocolate, with any people in Europe; but 

fear there are few other of the uſeful or orna- 

mental arts which they now poſſeſs to any a 
of perfection. We muſt except ſpeaking, w 
I had almoſt forgotten, and in lehich they certain- 
y excel, by means of their fine language, which 
ſeems naturally to flow in à manner that invites 
the ſpeaker to a kind of eloquence and urbanity. 
Me may , though not entirely, aceount 
for their deere being ſo ſuperior to their 
writing.: The dread of the Inquiſition prevents 
men of" letters from truſting their ideas to paper; 
it terrifles us all, hangs i in qur minds, and retards | 
our pen as we write. I feel half afraid of it even 
| here in my own room a ſit writing: to you, _ 
l : wit 
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with ſome little dread andi roludtancs. venture 1 
ſet:down the name ine 1 tn £19317 H Hobo 


The bufineſs of :giltlingyiand tliat of printing, 


ſeems: yet pretty well-preſerved: and executed in 


| Spain; . — 22 


here and tiere; but fm other trades wars" ra 
ed and practiſed as they ſnouldibs, Their 

as they call them, or regulations, ſocieties, and 
premiums, for encouraging arts and induſtry, can 
never probably produce much good, though they 


| have expended as much-n-that way as any nation. 


Perhaps they had better do nothing, as the ſureſt 


way of doing no harm. Indeed, moſt govern- 
ments, in their officious encouragement of ſuch 


things, are often either like the fly bn the wheel; 
or retard more than they aſſiſt. They cannot al- 


vays make men improve when aud ha they pleaſe. 


We muſt be left to ourſelves in the objects, in 


the choice, and meaſure of our exertions. Let 


us have but freedom and ſecurity enough, and e 
ſhall endeavour to better and improve our coſidi- 


tion, and Hall find out the Way to do it more ad- 


vantageouſſy than can be pointed out to us by = a 
4 


ſuperior power whatever vo os 1 


Though it be difficult to change the chatacter, 
or even to quicken the progreſs of ſuch a people, 
yet a reflecting mind cannot help ſpecolatin ſome - 
times, and thinking of the beſt way of. going; 
about it. Let us ſuppoſe then a young prince, 
beir to the crown, to travel, to fall into 
hands, and to make alluthe progreſs, in ufeful 


ſcience, in the knowledge of men and things, that 


you and I can; conceive: and;;then We — | 


wiſe ſuppoſe him to be equal to the chuſiiig and 
preparing a ſet: of properianch enlightened men ſor 
his future miniſters, ſecretaries, profeſſors, biſhops, 


ks ION determined td makeruſe l the wWirtue 


| and | 
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and. knovledge, in his dominions, of W cla 
or party, and to bring in more from abroad. 
However parties may traduce each other, I. can 
not conceive an \claſs. of men in this age, to be 
totally uſeleſs or very dangerous. 0 believe all 
may be employ dſo as to produce the good of the 
whole, when they are properly placed. Even the 
timid or cruel bigot might be turned to ſomething 
uſeful; though we might not chuſe, for Apple... 
to employ him in a war againſt the Pope. 
In ſhort; I.can.conceive ſuch a ince Ms ar Sth. 
ſettled on the ze and ale to 1 
ie * kingdom by degrees: to begin by aboliſhing 
the —— at once, and then the friars gra- 
| Soall, one order at a time, or leaving fora while 
ſome. of the molt uſeful. Their. rents. might be 
advantageouſſy applied to public uſes, as to reliey- 
ing the, pegplè from ſome of the moſt oppreſſive 
taxes in their reſpedtive Provinces, : in order to in- 
tereſt them in the cauſe, and get them on his fide. 
He might, have influence enough to oblige the 
Pope to acquieſce, and diſpenſe with the monaſtic 
| _ or might penſion, them for life, and diſpoſe 
them as: has been done with the Jeluits. 1 
He might then begin a of. religious to. 
Fs ny firſt in the ſea- a-ports, and then extend it 
gradually; to the moſt inland, and improvable pro- 
vinces, and to the, colonies.” 1 would thence 


o * 1 LY 


gradually become po ulous. ; and induſtrious, and 
many advantages 7 — ſoon *PPear, and gain the 
public opinion. Perhaps he might, in time, ex- 
tend it to be a natural and complete toleration; 5 
by ſtopping gradually FI funds that ſupport the 
| Þ- = „as they die off, leaving the e people to pay 
and chuſe their own, teachers, all ideas of a ſtate 
religion, or of intolerance, would foon be baniſh-' 


i ed or ſome ſeeds of this kind might be ſown for 


ts benefit of e Nor need it at All be 
Vol.. II. | ws of  feated, 8 | 


| 8 that FOE would ſuffer by aud 
change: there has been already, in North Ame“ 
rica, experience” enough to Ge convinced of the 
contrary,” & juſt and ar gcvernmenr Wants 
I 8 of a fuperſtitious religion. 1e 
i ranny and Tnjulkfce that require; fuck help; 5 
47 er to terrify and Tabdiie the” pesple. Its 
evident rel ion is neceffaiy to man, and he 
will probably. be malt attached to thar of his own _ 
choice. 56-4837 £015, NT WOT. 02 
We ey then ſappo ſe our our prinee ale wiſe 
and liberal enough to ſee the deſtruceive policy/ of h 
maintaining- diftant' cg olonies,” and that hen be 
willing to fettle them into ſeparate k „ hav 
ing previouſly prepared "them ff itz and taught 
them by partial 5 s experiment, to 
govern themſelveg. This would ſoon give them 
activity, induſtry, and felf. importancg; and each 
kingdom would then have 'as much of the other's 
commerce as would be neceſſary, and no moren 
Sufficient freedom and ſecurity Would render 
even Spaniards induſtrious.” For F muff fuppoſe 
my prince capable of” reſtoring' them their conſti- 
tution, and probably with improvements; giving 
them their ancient Cortes,” but with à more equal 
and adequate repreſenta fon.” He would not then 8 
be jealous or afraid of the profperity ef bis own 


people ; ; and would encourage che nobility to he 


an their eſtates, or to travel, and learn fromiothes 
nations. He Woule likewiſe endeavour to reform 
i{chools; and improve the education of his people, 

not ſuffering this taſk to be confined to the clergy 

but entrulting it to ſome choſen men, Who wou 
teach more uieful knowledge, with moreÞeneficial 
habits and virtues. I wilt not detain: You-by enu- 
merating what he might do 
Such a prince would be the father of his coun- 


15 try, and fuch a dreaming ſpeculator” as you may 
| A -.: have: 


—_— 


— 


\ 


ſuch à country; 
be content to leave them as they are, perhaps for 
ages —— camę. All ſuch innevations are pro- 
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have been ſupps ing we do be, would think he could 
hardly fail me ſucceeding; at leaſt in part. But 
when we come th aſł bam und where ſuch a prince, 
and ſuch mi „ could be found, or formed, in 
res viſion vaniſhes, and we muft 


able under a Bourhan:government, 


in which the lower: elaſſes remain ſo puor, debill- 


— dependent; ſubjected to the church, 
and ünwilling to be emancipated; while the power 
aft thoſe hd fancy themſelves intereſted in their 
N e e eee berg ontrölled; while the gu- 
is too abſolute, and. therefore tao indd- 


2 be forced, aur e ke, all 2 =o : 
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INE molk nation, -cnceidpt "this, 8 15 
have the ſpecies of goy ernment nearly faited 


0 cheir character. How much the one is pro- 


duced by the other, would be difficult to deter- 
mine. Perhaps much of the character i derived 
from the ge e and reciproealy Reyes 

e e ee eee 


— 


4 
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with 2 kind of mutual influence, gradually wear. 


into a fitneſs: for each other 100 Her iet. 5 


IT be inhabitants of Frande and choſe of Spain, 
fo fo cppoſite in dĩſpoſition, probably require different 


Kinds of government, but they are now nearly.of 
the ſame kind; and hence we may conelude one 
of them to be wrong, Which is probably that of 
The French inconſtancy, heat, impetuo- 
ty, wit the Spaniſh-ſteady patience; natural pride 


and indolence, muſt require different treatment. 


Different ſoils and ſituations mũuſt have different 
rulture to make them productive. Theſe two na- 


tions can never find much to borrow from, or to 


ke in; each other. The 3 ſeem originally intend- 
ed ſto be enemies; and 

Jeading principles of thei eir governments would pro- 

bably be as oppo 


left to themſelves, the 
ſite-as their taſte and character. 


z 


The eharacter of the French heir peculiar = 


humours, fire, and caprice, perhaps render them 


unfit to be truſted with that degree of liberty, 
which to other nations ſeems neceſſary. Unable 
to judge of oppreſſion or injuſtice but from fancy 


or fafhion, they muſt, perhaps, be guided and re- 
ſtrained by a depotie had: And fo long as that- 


can be conſidered as the hand of a father, and 


- deſpotiſm can conceal its character under the cloak | 


of amiable and liberal manners and ſentiments ; 
while an open and amicable intercourfe is kept up 


between ſovereign and people by. proper media, it 
may long go on fmoothly, and even fometimes 
with a degree of proſperity far beyond what could 
_ have been expected; but we have now probably 
ſſieem its limits, or "maximum of ſucceſs; and ay 


propheſy that it cannot go much farther: Though 
the prince acknowledge himſelf tied by no. conſti- 


tutional omar theſe are partly, though precari- 
oully,-f pplied by his attention to the national 
— 2 PRONE n to-the advices and 


remonſtrances 


1 


— 
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nnn of big nem trbutals which; though 


7  origipally-anſtituted to enla arge, his authority, have 


gradually aſſumed a kind of right to control his 
edicts; and almoſt to e the 1 furks 7 
lealt t6 decrive Ite +7 41H!  er2inig ft 231, 30.2) 
But the Spaniſh chatadiie 4 to equine 
en a: government of freedom and rute 
as a neceſſary incĩtement to the good and proper 
remedy for its bad qualities. It would be requi- 
fite for the exerciſe of their natural good ſenſe, 
of their rational and meditative turn of mind, and 
their other powerful and diſtinguiſhing! qualities, 
as pride, honour, firmneſs, magnanimity, which 
ve kuow they poſſeſs, when excited by ſufficient 
motives: It would likewiſe ſerve as a cure to their 
- indolence}—to' their falſe notions; of honour and 
religion. But all the modern changes in their 
| eee ee on! a contrary Tenne 19506 no. 


dency. TCC ĩ SIT Dont 


By petuüng aer hiſtory, you wil trace ſome 
of the cauſes and the progreſs of their r 
and of their decline. The union. of ſeveral king 
doms under one wiſe head (Ferdinand) ſudden "= 
formed a great power, in vigorated by the ferment 
of liberty, and the natural operations of their 
then free, though complicated and imperfect ſyſ. 
tems of government. Their internal and Mooriſſi 
Wars, — their diſcovery of the new; world ,—their 
acceſſion to Auſtria, produced great objects of 


national exertion. Diſtant wars; conqueſt, de- 


fence, diſcovery, commerce, all conſpired to call 
forth the moſt powerful public: and individual ef, 
forts, and to make them really: great. But nati- 
onal greatneſs knows no bounds. It generally at 
laſt overſhoots them all, and exhanſts itlelf. Then 
the invaſion of their rights by Charles V. and the 
final deſtruction of their conſtitution. by his ſup - 


N became more than luffcientt to overbalance = 


nah auc 


4 * 1 2 


* 


* 


. ae ee df chin n 


vist and the baneful ks of over ftrainet em - 
of nliſtaken policy 4 :and of deſpotiim, oon beg 
it became, by che 


0 IF Erbe nation, as 
hee aw 5 


liberties; leſs able to — ns 
kreights; was, as uſually happens, more _ 


 Jokded; and foon exhauſted; by the ambi 


ang then uncontrollable: naar of its — 4 


me operations abrbad became morb languid, while 
at home the national chniattes.degeneran 3 ll, 


dy the help of vther unfavourable incidents, it 


duk at laſt into a dependence on that IO 


with whom it formerly contended with ſucce 
As the nation had neither ſpirit, force, nor 


 vifioms enough left, to chuſe 2 king and go. 


vernment uf its own on the death of Charles II. 


: e . are obliged to ſubmit to he governed 


arbitrary ſyſtems of Bourbon politics, in 

which the intern of the country does not form 
even a part. They have already paid: ſevetely 
for that connection; were it onlycby the wars inte 
which it has led them, in which they had no real 
imereſt, and for which they were totally unfir and 
unequal; after being ſo irrecoverably debilitated. 
How different their ſituation from that of former 
periods, when they could make all their foreign 
connections act ſubſervient to their own views; 
and when the council of Vienna was well Known 
to be only the miniſter of that of Madrid. 
Whatever apparent or pretended improvements 
have been: introduced by: the Bourbon govern- 
ment, have certainly not been in favour-of free- 


dom, nor of the ancient conſtitution; nor has 


the increaſe of forms, councils, or — 
tended to facilitate but rather to embarraſs: a 
retard the public buſineſs; and to compoſe a com- 


plex ſyſtem of tyranny, "which removes almoſt 
1 8556 ohject that —— excite great talents or in- 


* 


rally produces a) delponden 
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PV chat.could nl ſuch, minds to ; K eat 


noble aden, i h ft nd el and ee 8 
From — Has, "and; 2eir, numerous eule. 
quencest negligence AN gorr tion of eo. | 
ple in public affiee, the Tapete of 9 8 
for any perſpn they may chuſe to appreſs; and 
the want of Jehal or conſtitutional intercdurſe 
= Hl beter Jhe-ſaggrg@n. and the..pegple;—-we can: 
© e&Þect to find in. this nation any great or cen- 
tins efforts f 


c ſpirit to tem the totrent 
alf 'national coorruptien. ... Their, government natu- 
Van all, and mere 


elpociatlhy. intheJower and moſt important claſſes. 
of people. In ſhort, their new government ſeems 
only intent en converting , them entirely into 
Erenchmen, ayhich they never. Will be, and 0 on 
ſubduing the remaining magnanimity, and other 
virtues left in, their character; in which it ma 
ſucceed hy time, inſidious policy, and artificial 
ſyſtems of oppreſſion. Seeing them now become 


_ ſlaves 10 ſuperſtition. and arbitrary power; their 


former character and Pirit enervated and ſub- 
dued; ;th&-Fover and deſolation of the country; 
and comparing former periods with the preſent, 
_ the effects of 1 eir- ancient conſtitution with thoſe 
of its abolition, we may not heſitate to conclude | 
that their native temper and genius are incompa- 
tible with a deſpotic authority, and cannot ap- 
pear while under ſuch oppreſſion. Nothing leſs 
than civil and religious liberty can reſtore their 
chatten dee e THeix, now naked and arid 
ains. 
7 Vour a 5 the 8 paniſh pr ens are not, 1 
believe, ſo wrong as thoſe of. many others. I can- 
not pretend to eſtimate for you, how much they 
have loſt of their ancient character, nor decide be- 
tween the real merits of their old cavalier, and 
W modern fine ene z We have natural 
9 


1 


* / 
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prepolſeſlions in echt of the old, and yy four 
that they have loſt, by the decline of chivalry, 
ſome of thoſe high. notions of honour, without 
obtaining always the advantages of our modern 
Koo ary 0 ſentiment, which, when ſeaſoned 
_ with' good ſenſe, come in lometimes tolerably well 


to e place of that old enthuſiaſm of ho- 


nour. They muſt excuſe us, if we doubt their 
having gained by this change; and if we likewiſe 
doubt their claim to a ſuperiority in manners, or 
in pleaſure, while — affe& to laugh at the rigid- 


notions of their anceſtors, and confider-pleaſure 


as conſiſting in unreſtrained and unrefined Tu: | 
gence. ke RE a eee eee ee 3 
Their malit: rand political talents were; for 2 
long time, confeſſedly the firſt in the world, and 
were not, perhaps, outdone by the Romans them- 
ſelves in their beſt times. And though they are 
now fallen even lower than the world imagines, 
yet I would not adviſe any nation to treat them 
with much real contempt, nor think that they can 
therefore be eaſily defeated or eaſily managed. 
Their councils ſtill retain much of their former 
obſtinacy, and of that impenetrable myſtery for 
Which they were always remarkable; and their 
troops, though now few, and not well: formed, 
yet by ſome good officers, and a few rene 
inight perhaps be rendered again invincible. 
Some ſenſible Swiſs, about the time of the lat- 
ter Philips, writes, '* Qu? ils ſe roidiſſent con- 
<.tre le mauvais ſucces,” et ne repoſent jamais 
-66 moins qu” après avoir travaillé avec ſucces.” 
eur ame eſt vaſte, d'un courage A' qui les Af. 
e ficultes n apportent point de degoũt ni le tems 
cc de laffitude;” Vou know Charles V. uſed to 
ſay.” „Time and I againſt any other t Wo. Our 
Swiſs elſewhere obſerves, Que FEſpagnole. eſt 
e à tous les "WieHaTes' ou promeſſes. 
8 1 „„ Nun 


| . 
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Dun temperament oper a e 


de Pàme; par la Ae {es penlces- il 


embraſſe toute PEtendue de objet qu'il ſe pro- 


poſe; il en voit toutes les parties. Mais quel- 


quefois e moment de l' execution paſſe pendant 


qu'il delibere: mais ce malheur ne lui arrive 


6 ae dans le cabinet ou à la negociation, ou 


{on eſprit, arrete et fixe, il ait moyen de, faire 
paroitre plus adroitement la force, et la deli- 


cateſſe des reſſorts qui Paſfurent, du ſucces de 


tout ce qu'il pet lors manier avec loi et ſans 
etre preſſe. La lenteur Eſpagnole quoi elle 
bronche quelque fois pour vouloir a coir le 
pied trop ſurement, eſt accompagne d'une cons: 


ſtance extraordinaire dans le malheur, et d'une 


perſeverance ſais relache, d'une vigeur infa- 


tigable à pourſuivre leurs avantages. Si tous 


les arts lui manquent elle. a recours aux traites 
et aux conferences, et elle en tire ch une fagon 
ou d' autre, le fruit qu'elle en pouvoit attendre. 
Ainſi Dieu, pour maintenir en un pointipreſqu? 
egal la valeur des deux nations Frangoiſe et 
Eſpagnole), a oppoſe . la yivacite. et au grand 
eſprit de. Lautre, a fin que ce qui manque a 


5 celle- ci de promptitude: ſoit recompenſe par ſon 


attention à tout ce qu elle fait“ Their ef- 


rts;; during their fall, and after, many ſignal 


loſſes, deſerve admiration; and the extent of 
their decline was not perceived till long after it had 


happened. Our Swiſs obſerves, Que leur cha- 


70 
Ke. 
6 


8 


leur lente et naturelle qui agit ſans Precipita· 
tion, get qui ſouffre {ans alteration ce qu elle 
ne peut reſoudre pour le donner à guerir au 
tems. This fire was long reſpected, and 


dreaded after it was extinct; the world continued 
afraid of its mere aſhes. The political world is 
ſubject to habits and prepoſſeſſions eee 
and the dread of a paaren once eee we. 
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Mik complaint is, 5 
that Spain is little known: but this muſt 
proceed more from want of readers than of wri- 
ters ;' for, upon enquiry, vou will find that much 
bas been written on the ſubje@: It may be true, 
that ſuch writers are leſs read or known than thoſe Foy 
of other countries; that writings are inſuſſieient 
to furniſh the ideas generally expected from them; 
and that this peninſula, lying out of the common 
tracts of communication, /is therefore leſs vifited: 
but thoſe few viſitors, I think, generally write; | 
and though the country does not bad: urnidh _ 
more matter than ſome others, if many more 
were to travel thither, each n i ht (till find lome- N 
thing new to obſerve. e ee ee 294; 
Nations cannot be too much Aruwbintsd or con- 
nected with each other: the good effects are 
obvious from hiſtory and experience, and ſeem to ; 
be nearly in proportion to the cloſeneſs and inti- 


* * thoſe connections. Tou ſee how n 


* 


A acabe if even care and: good liviri 


| fors wo poor 


Then their extreme frugality is not cats 
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our Aland Uns duyplored/ Hine the union: Nati- 
ons freely pening their ports amd vommerce, 


their laws and improvements, to each other, will 


be the meſt indubitable proof of the nan 7 
ment of the world. Ihen IS een en ; 


This cornet of che pentnmuhn lies wen more hut 


bf the common tract than tke reſt of it, and is 
therefore ſtill lels kfewn t hut it is: the prouince 

vf the moſt impOran ce tocSpain, extept perhaps | 
Catalonia. It Sent about too o2:1 2060-fquare 


leagues, and they fay, Abou one million and a 


bal of . — Yor fuppoſe it ondy one mil> 
lion, it is n bad I 
reſt of Spain. As ſoldiers, I believe they are ſu- 


albtion, and far beyond the 


perior to möſt ef the other Spaniardt at 5 ſent, 
fed too far 
war db Purvuation; fer dv, ſome of their 2 | 
eople ſeem half ſtarved; ſo much that-I-thoul 
„or any thing, 
iers of them. 


could make good ànd ipirited 


Conträry to the ret ef Spain, moſt of their Hire 


farms and peſſeſßens are te mall, and the poſſeſ - 
to improbe them: however, the 
mode ef tenwre; lor foros, like our co eee 


J PORN aud it would be much better for 


it general throughont,- - eſpecially: if they — 


BE excl the Fneenveniencs of ſubtenantz, e fre- 


t here, as in Scotland and Ireland. n (Milk! 
The reatotis gradually s5pear, why che produes 


af this province does not increaſe with the mcreaſe 
of money and demand. Above one-third of the 
lands belong to the church, and perhaps one-fifth 
of the produce of the reſt goes the fame way in 
tithes” and devoticnal donations.” Two-thirds of 


the lands are entailed upon a few mayoriſgos, or 


| belonging to thoſe Who are too poor to cultivate 
with advantage: now it is obvi 


a} chele tliree elalſes will * * or be- | 
21 1 5 | | ſtow ö 55 ; 


ous; that few of 


* 
* 
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ſtow any: expence upon them above what:is:abſo- 
lutely neceflary:; their aforades-; certainly cannot, 
and {till leſs their ſubtenants ; a very few only 
among the ſmaller mayoraſgas, who are obliged; 
from poverty, to live at home, and ſome creoles 
when they can find any land to buy, which is 
very ſeldom, can ever be expected to improye 
their eſtates: money, in other hands, can be of 
little ſervice to the countxy, as little or no land 
can come to market; and people will not riſ̃ 
their capitals in any ſchemes of manufacture or 
great improvement | under: ſuch a government. 
As to the taxes here, though this province has 
moſt oppreſſive, the remainder are found to be 
very diſtreſing; which is. alſo aggravated by the 
rigorous and often arbitrary manner of levying . 
all duties in this country, and by the habitual 
corruption and diſhoneſty of thoſe: employed not ; 
every public employment: perhaps it muſt be ſo 
1 | whinxe there is no ſyſtem of control from the res : 
1 preſentatives of the people But they are, ne: 
| vertheleſs, quite. embarraſſed in this province,with 
numberleſs laws and regulations, and hence with 
eternal law ſuits. We may here ſee. how; con- 
ceited and officious legiſlators, even with good in- 
tentions, may regulate away all the powers and 
deſires of men to improve: the people will only 
do it in their own way; when forced into any 
other, they will probably ſoon neglect it. Such 
ſeems to have been the progreſſive decay of in- 
duſtry in theſe countries 1 | 
' Tal he poor ragged gallegos Are, however, rather Fl, 
induſtrious in their ignorant and coarſe way. 
"Lhey are trugal to a degree of miſery, and eſpe- 
cially the women, who likewiſe, perform the 
hardeſt labour in the fields, as frequentiytas the 
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tthcey are ſo often hlamed. But even in the moſt 
diſſolute ſtate. of ſociet y, women do not often 
break looſe entirely, nor go; ſo far in. vice as the 
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men, or more ſo. They drive the cart, they 


plow, and carry the manure where it is to be had, 


often in their arms, ſpreading i it with their hands | 


inſtead of a dung-fork. r . 
The civilization of N every country mi icht 


| bas meaſured by the reſpe&t ſhown and employment 
allotted the female: part of ſociety: in ſavage life, 
the women are held in the moſt 1 borious and ab- 
je&- ſtate of bondage; and in the higheſt ſtate of : 
Civilization, they eem to govern the world: in 
the one, they labour and carry burdens for their 


tyrants the men; and in the other, they ſit ſtill 


and direct them as their humble ſiaves; and in 
that ſituation, are very apt, like all human beings, 


0 indulge in pernicious delicacy and idleneſs, 
which lead, by degrees, to noxious:vices and de- 


I e or rather, we men indulge them, and 
do all we can to ſpoil their natural, active, and 


uſeful diſpoſitions, and are the real authors, of all 
that debility and, corruption of manners for which 


men; but often ſerve as ſome reſtraint to keep 


them within bounds. A wiſe government would 


| | endeavour at ſome juſt medium between thoſe ex- 


tremes: that medium will be found to conſiſt, I 


believe, in the moſt perfect equality that is prac- 
ticable between the ſexes, in the enjoyment of 
perſohal rights, eminence, education; ; and the 
approaches to that equality may ſerve as . | 


ons. of ee in Kier; and Seen, | 85 | 
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the eonveniencies” or luxuries ef life. We Have 
been obliged to build a kind-of a chimney inn 
corner; but it coſt us great trouble to got the 
workmen to comprehend and execute the work 
many of the inhabitants come ndw on purpeſt uh 
ſee it! In ſome of their towns, tit is but of late 
that the boys and populace have left of breaklüg 
the glaſs windows hiedioven ag body ven; | 
to uſe them: in other places, they Dave deſtroyed 
all the trees and ſtatues of "the publics walks. 
Hence we fee how difieult/it #8*to' improve the 


1 N 
q character and ſtate” 6P à nahen. 5 Th wan 0 
i | chimnies in this country; which is mountainous; | 

= and ſometimes very cold, is not «little diſtreſſing 
[| to us in our family way of living; aad thence. 
| you may gueſs how little hey are advanced 4 
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ſavage man, or to entice him even int6 common 


| 
| | decency and cleanlineſs. It Has [colt a great” deal | 
lf of trouble and oppoſition from the people in Ma- 
|| drid, to admit the late improvements in the 
| | police and eomforts of their town, and from their 
|| general averſion to cleanlineſs, to prevent their 
i irtying the ſtreets from wantonneſs and bad : 
1 habits. 
1 I believe that which en molt to Por us 


out of humour at times with theſe miſerable gal- 
legos, is their pilfering ſo frequently every thing | 
| from our houſe and garden; and we can hardly 5 


4 Sas. 
* * 


Il am often; on reffection, 
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find any body here who has our fenſs of "the mean · 
_ nels and turpitude of this thieviſh diſpoſition. 
Their 8, the Portugueſe, are ſtill greater 
_ thieves: if pofffble. One — think the lower 
_ clailes in thefe cduntries all iccomplices, or that 
tacktly approving of theft, they were determined 
to keep one another in.” countenance: It is fo 
common, that nobody ſeems very much aſhamed 
| on itz or of 'a gaol, — icavcely: eonſidered 
a puhiſnment. Roger ark their priſons are thocking 
| hor my ne dungeon * own houſes and way 
_ life-ar@ ſo inte bo better; that they ſeem to lire in 
then with as Httle ſhame and regret as at; — ; 
Such are the fubjects of arbitraty governments; 
The uſual and moſt approved remedy. here for re- 
covering ſtolen goods is, by applying to the father 
Confeſſor, who often ſucceeds, and brings them to 
you, on condition of no queſtions being aſked, | 
and no farther diſeovery being made. 5 
It is a bad wind that nat blows no good. We muſt 
take the good with the bad in all eee inſtituti- 
ons, be thankfulʒ and not condemn the wholé be- 
cCauſe a part ii imperfect. It ſeenis fortunate that, 
even in the worſt regulated ſocieties, there are ſtill 
ſome who have an inflyence on the minds of the 
worſt of the people. But when government per- 
mitted 16 much political influence to an exeluſige | 
religion, they gave themſelves a maſter with whom 
they could never afterwards cantend. - The ſacred 
ſieul of: confeſſion was admuably contrived. to com- 
plete the ſyſtem of church Mae and influence. 
oniſhed at the ſucceſss 
of the Proteſtant reformation, againſt ſuch an art:--—H 
ful and well eſtabliſhed power. - It would have been | 
_ -\mpoſlible;! if the Inquiſition had been then com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed throughout Chriſtendom. Rea- 
ion . philoſophy: aa probably, always have. 


Tow » and 112 en, to eccleſiaſtic au- 
thority. 
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khority. Nothing but in own artis jonbhintans 
deen fſucceſsful againſt it. One enthuſiaſm may 
ſometimes be effectually oppdſed to another; but 
- nothing elſe; and the new, while: voung and vi⸗ 
| gotous, will often beat the:old..and.;eſtabliſhed, 
1 Hence, you may be ſure, we have not. qt done 
| 1 5 withrreligious: revolution. Ton ONO g 
'1 Hut this pretended remedy for theft, and other 
Ss Ccrimes;:is plainly calculated to promote the power 
1 of Holy Church, andi is very fit for. the purpoſe. 
1 It operates as a palliative for preſent relief, and 
1 tends, to encourage and maintain, mare than to 
1 extirpate or diminiſli, the ſource of the evil, which 
wil therefore e continue un en griſt to _ 
__- aan 1057, 03404948 Jig ine lad act, © 
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IN amoſt any ee. we inf bab cy as 
T dur nature admits, if we are once determined | | 
to make the beſt of it: but in few countries it is * 
poſſible to form this determination, and in fewer 
till can we keep it. A longing deſire after home 
haunts us every where. The purſuit of ſome de- 
eided plan may produce exertions that employ and 
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| fill up the mind, as well in one place as another. 
Bat thoſe, Who as you ſay, pretend to make no 

F - difference: between places, and to be always equally | 

| happy in all, muſt either want feeling, taſte, or 
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ical a pathy which I do not underſtand. "With 


influence or produce our actions and opinions. 


fuch a diſpoſition of mind, I am perhaps too 1 


in the humour to curſe this dirty country, and td 
doubt whether an) 


ou about. I then recall my thoughts from home, 
85 * 5 Kr find that the Fe of Error 


80 far Fen agg — re 4 te of 


wing given to man, he ought rather to rejoice, 


that hie is capable of ſuch 5 tranſitions, from 
painful anxiety and vexation, to eaſe and tranquil. | 
lity; that he can fo ſoon be reconciled to his ſitu- 
ation, and forget his misfortunes; and that the 


wretch of to-day, may be happy to-morrow, with- 


out an) change of 'outwatd' eircumſtances. 80 
1 foon as we have recovered that ineſtimable bleſ- 
fing, good humour, we ſee with different eyes; 
obſects change their appearance and hue. 1 can 


89 


then very well 1. — with your ſpeculative 
re muſt BY ſomething worth Ode 

ving every where, and that even the oor naſty. 

people who now ſurround us, may exeite the We 


tention of a philoſopher. I am, however, {6 far | 


recoyered from the vexation of our late robbeties, 


and ſome other ill * that 1 find myſelf again 
9 8 * beginning 


me, I aſk confeſs 4 great partiality and affection 
for every thing belonging to our native land ſeems 
to increaſe with time and diſtance, to a degree 
which you cannot at home feel or conceive." The 
| ſight of every Engliſh face is a treat to me. 
We are not always aware of the motives 1970 | 


thing in it be worth writing ta 
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| i wing to be amuſed with trifles. - We are juſt 
going to St. Jago, the N of the province and 
| of. their ſuperſtition, where we. may. contemplate 2 
| the power of the pn Re the diſſolute manners of 
= her —— or hear ſome of, her good muſic. 
1 But vou wiſhed for information concer ning 8 
nin finance. Nou will find accounts 45 it already 
publiſhed, ſuſhciently correct for your . 084 
 forhat] fall only give you; fore general i e 
reflections. * 1e f Fan 
Their whole Gyilem! 3 of taxati Nr ® ce 
16 in my opinion, a collection apt abuſes yo ed 
on ignorance and d * Rape ſo, that all 
attempts to improve the country will be vain, till 
they have changed the whole plan and prihciples 
of —5 finance, as well as of their policy and re- 
ligion. bir their ignorance 2 the 1 5 505 
ational revenue and proſperity $ me to 
ink that if they could be — wh 4! 
would be for the 5. They have tal red of. th 
Frenea chimera, the drait unique, which they 
be romantic enough to adopt, find th 1 | 
appointed, then,rettirn,.to their old. 5 of 
taxation, and never diſcover all the 7595 that | 
: both were. fallacious. 1 R 
Their taxes, like, many ther of; ther "cuſtoms 
and regulations, are either of Moorith o origin, de- 
rived from the moſt oppreſlive feudal, times, or 
built upon the worſt of modern. principles. . You 
will find, that the chief part of, the revenue ariſes, 
iſt, From the Ege word is a fax on feveral 
Aorts. ef proviſions, and the e of life: 


| | 5 diy, From eee 17. a. ly The feete 9 
KR: 3% V From the 


m 


Fe. 


rentillas.: 2 From the ler | 

* bullion ariſing. from the mines, when imported, 
And x — 3 and Gthly, 1 . F. e 
che collection of which tax alone i is fai 9. to employ. 
3 Pn 7 e people. BE che moſt ae 
though 


that! 5 OY - 
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3 chough far from the moſt productive, of all their 
taxes is, the . e which is an impoſt of from 
ten to fourteen per cent. on every ſale of almoſt 
every thing; ſo that five or ſix fales double the 
price. By this they have baniſhed trade and ma- 
nufactures from their country. They loſt the 


United Provinces by endeavouring to force this 


tax on them, after the meaſure of oppreſſion was 
kull. They nom know it to be quite ſufficient of 
(ſelf, to. xuin the country, and keep down the 
commerce and induſtry of any nation; we may 
therefore 7 8 it is continued for that purpoſe. 
The whole ordinary revenue is ſuppoſed to amount 
to about four millions ſterling, and I believe can- 
not be much increaſed; a circumſtance replete 
With many important and miſchievous ey. 
ces. 
7 What you formerly W is 2. n to our 
| fubject, and ſhould not be loſt, viz. That the na- 
tural progreſſion of induſtry has not only, almoſt 
every where, been obſtructed by the careleſs rapa- 
city of governments, but often by the very regu- 
lations officiouſly meant to promote it; one ſpecies 
of induſtry has been encouraged to the ruin of 
others more uſeful ; every ſtep they took tended 
to curtail natural liberty without any equivalent 
advantage. Such have been moſt of the laws eſta- 
bliſhing corporations and monopolies, and regu- 
lating apprenticeſhips ; taxes on. work, workmen, 
- ſales, and returns, on. exports and imports, &c. 
by which all the circulation has been led through 
a channel where it could not have the moſt advan- 
s effects, the revenue of the ſtate. By their 
| fooliſh and ſelfiſh ſyſtems of balance of trade, eve- 
5 "ty, nation has. endeavqured to. impoverilh | is neigh- 
| bours, as if with a view to prevent their becomin 
7 happy and induſtrious, and thereby. profitable ming 2 
4 Acai convidering money as l riches, though 
e F 2 e 
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on a ve equivocal fign 8: them, 
ee tree to f er che ut typ ive 1 79277 
'"Moſt'of theſe falle Pfineiples and prejuiices tif 
exiſt here in Ger AFbly 7 "nay, 7 of them 
originated and ſpread from he ce, ther this Was 
a leading nation i Europe; and their g. 1 
ſelfiſh plans of commerce and coloniza 
been but too much imitatrd by other tations” of 
After all, confidering the expetice attending 
moderheg dermit, and the] preſent ſtate of mo 
countries; the beſt remedy. is but 4 back nee die. 
A little more PA and attinte in laying and Jevying 
the taxes, Which not only muſt ſtill exit, 5 5 are 
thence increaſed; and the freeſt and d rie 1 8 '& 
vernments are thas tempted to go: as much 
as the pooreſt deſpot "The two grand Töbſsets to 
be attended to, are e firſt to ach: the peo 17 
then to lay the taxes ce pot, ata! How 
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To MEAN now'to g giv&'ou a thort acGunit "of a 
long journ RAR non, of pain 78 | 
the other; from Gibraltar, by. Way of Madrid, to 
Corunna; which: you may find interrupted Þy 

3 4 Porthnaire.”” *Your be | 
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if we except the few 
11 2 other 
. aner 


rs arren aud na 
by 5 „we 


ing 5 nebel dy the . 5 7 8 5 _ 
to, offer f bega Tbreag 5 Fer 
fo ee ol FREE pN A 0 ol 
12 t ot th f ovinge,, I. 15 . 77 we ly: 


_— Dy a — ween the 
055 „ 00 ing 1 5 few, — 2 
hy, 5 cattered, among the mountains. 


corn, Jands, ths incredibly large t. 


bete ,to;every: or ggttage, are badly 
0 0 their 


cultivated; as may eafily, he imagined from 

kar e and excepting. in the two Ger- 
an, £9 pe fame, appearance of rags and 
poverty 1215 met wit h that 


t ſtrikes the traveller 
in 55 3 parts of Spain. The cultivation of 


gil 1 8 be profitable, as. the appearance of their 
grounds works, and mills, ſufficiently indicate. 


Cadiz, 9 Pr HEARS both on account 
cant. TOE To ; 

may preſently peroeiye her here mars eral way of 
— N character 75 of 1 LXUTY | and _— 


of. its, a nce and 


diiſferent 88 he reſt of the nation More cheez- 
ful manners, mare. confidence, credit, and ſocia - 
Dey AAS men, who are not, as in other. parts; 
kept aſunder by a \ melancholy and diſtruſtful po- 
ured by. pride and oppreſſion, rendered 


ade And. indifferent e each they: and 2 


about almolt er er e 


"TN "Wh ione 


85 0 <5, and plenty) on 
ee the coun- 
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"Wherever the peop le of ditftereut N are 


well ſettled and mixed, I think the human ſpecies 
improves, and a race is produced ſuperior'to either 
Nature ſeems, by eve. 
ry'1 means, to invite We le of different coun- 
tries and climates to AS Gate, to aſſiſt and improve 
each'other; a diſpoſition which their fooliſh and 
malignant governments ate always endeavouring 
to control. The perſonal improvement of the 


f people here, eſpecially of the middling and better 
rt 


„I think is obvious, and as been e 
Aude se in 


even within my memory. 


This is now almoſt the only 


Spain, and its trade is fad te have increaſed ef 


late a million of dollars annually. But to me it is 
a matter of doubt, whether the riches of this town 
are advantageous to the nation. The trade to the 
colonies,” which is entirely confined to this port, 


— 


throws all the riches and uxury of the kingdom 


into one part, while the reſt is ſtarved. The 


3 is equally drained of its inhabitants, by 
ocking to the new world, to which their 


their 
idleneſs and poverty have taught chem to turn their 
hopes and attention, inſtead of minding their bu- 
fineſs, and endeavouring to acquire that eaſe and 


comfort at Toms: which they! in vain ſeek in new 
| 8 in. 1 Ae 25 5%" ys 3& ee 7 


Some of theſe evils ſeem” to have engaged be 
attention of government; and as a remedy, the 


commerce uf this port is intended to be divided 


between thirteen more: but I doubt the remedy 
will be ineffectual, or produce other evils. The 

wiſe ones ſuppoſe, that by this diviſion more mo- 
ney, and a greater portion of the freights and 


profits of their trade, will remain in the country: 


ſo much the worſe. ' The Spaniards attempt more 
buſineſs than they have capital or hands to manage 
well; ; the nation "bas hitherto furniſhed” "moe: elſe 


to 


wo 
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te its own trade; than 2 place of e 80 and 
depoſit t for rangers; $ yet, even from this, there 
remains more money in the counery than does it 
good. The abundance of money in Spain has had 
the 'moſt- pernicidus effects; as it has increaſed, 
every thing elſe is become dear and ſcarce, induſtry 


has diminiſhed, and manufaQures\ have difappear- 


ed; ſo that Moriteſquieu” $ queſtions are now ſuffi.” 


cently” anſwered -by experience, viz. © Whether” 
money, in too great abundance, will not 


 <:-gſogys have the effects it bas bad in Spain?” 
And: <: Whether the money trade with its colo-, 
c hies can ever be beneficial to' that country * 


While this is the caſe, extending a ſyſtem. in 7 


which the evil predominate, can WI prove. a 
remedy, Bur the contrary; Thoſe evils will be 
extended and increaſed, and may ſtill overpower 
has advanta Various a and frauds will 
817 So the occaſions, with the increaſe of 
4 and ok money, dug With the drain of | 
people. FV 5 M 
I know of no ſufficient [me or this. ates)” 
| ing religious toleration, and the- encouragement 
of ſtrangers; nor of any power that could repeo- 
ple and reſtore their country, without a free and 
gradual admiffion-of -foreigners ; but then this 
would change their whole ſtem of government, 
religion, and commerce; which is too much to 
be expected or attempted at once. Unfortunately 
for them, even their learned and wiſe men ſtill 
retain much of the vulgar jealouſy of admitting 
ſtrangers to ſettle and grow rich in their! 975 1 
which is/juſt what they want moſt. | 
The / Spaniards, or their Wal are by no 
means bad maſters; on the contrary, they are 


perhaps too indulgent, ſo that their ſlaves and do- 


meſtics become idle and indolent. The defect is 
not in the individuals, bir” in the conſtitution of 
FE | their 
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their government, which is certainly not framed- 
ſo as to reform itſelf; that can only be done . „ 
very great Fünen by a Lycurgus, à political h 

fuchi as modern times do not produce; one — 4 
could. rolinquiſh. half his vn oer, qand who 


ſhould know every thing. W Seer el. tt T4 3949 5 


It. would almoſt require a miracle to open their 
eyes; and till that is done, there is but little hope 
of their opening their trade, or of their, relinquiſh: 
ing. their oppreſſive ſyſtems of duties and reſtraints, 
ſo as to make it profitable enough for Oe 
to ſupply each other acroſs Atlantic 'w 
bulky goods and materials, which is — = 
only kind of commerce beneficial toi a country, 
leaving all, the various trades and manufactories, 


to find their own places, and to balance them 


| ſelves,; and there is ſtill leſs hope of their opening 
ports or colonies to foreigners, and of their en · 


tering into ſome competition with other nations, 


though the only way to awaken induſtry nor is 


there much hope of their ſoon procuring or per- 
cęiving the right form of government, on which 


all this depends: we are ſorry to find that even | 


Campomanes, ſeems. hardly feakible of thele great 
leading reien of, trade and; national .proiperi- 


ty; and as to the reſt of the nation, they are yet 


diſputing whether the | barbazous and monopolia· 
ing made of excluſive companies be not the: beſt. 


way, of, trading to their own; colonies., Nou may- 
1 0 they are behind, and have yet 


465 bf 017 i tr 4 


tc, ann ne 
Aer 1. am forgetting ſome other l had | 


to make on this place. The ſea will aden in 


time work its way through it, near the part where 


the new, cathedral ſtands, unleſs they conſtruct 
better works for breaking the force of the waters, 


and ſlope the banks properly, like thoſe of the 


Dutch: 45 ſuch purpoſes. And this cathedral 


e will 


"be Pe” 2 
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5 2 9525 ſea-port, perhaps. in ihe rorlde dere 
are.ſo Mary, . ons of & MAES pale 
Wh dhe is his, rom. bribery, and conni- 

W GAS gn vally carried. 10 extremes. 
cre, 2 t ban ge ilk indged 3mpo+ 


fies, 25 merehan, andize,. OT dered. by; A gover Nr 
af, conflitutionally, ignorant and, careleſs, all 
parties, by. kin ;conſent,) had agreed 


in making this, 3 llowance Vr eee z in- 
| ab hl go ed duties were 
was, more tor; the advan- 
or the trade and o..the crowns. than, if the 
whole - . Ren. 38 


& | MI > Ween [1 he,executive , 
rare We Ke Dy 


. d not —— be 
garxled om at 2 all. 


n 9 rigid adminiitrator | 


8, inf | 
he duties a8 157145 This 4d: Jaid 0 
| 7s impoſſible : however, he goes on in the rigid 


execution of his impracticable project; and we 
had the mortification to ſee ſome of his. bonkres - 
of fine Engliſh Boas, great Wee of which 


| The Drone at Milan bas yok building theſe Ages, 5 
and is not yet finiſhed, perhaps for the ſame reaſons, | 
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he has lately cauſed ti be ſeiged and OR di: 
ing to their laws, for not having paid all thofe 
impracticable impoſition us“. Indeed, tlie duties 


mon to all trade, and for ſome, peculiar” to this 


country.” In their nei port, trade will other- 
wiſe meet with inſurmountable obſtruftions;” and... 


their ſubjedts at home ſhould, at leaſt, Fee on 

a footing with their coloniſts, who Have” been 

much favoured of late 
Men, when left to ben Will ten fall 


into methods or expedients beſt ſuited to their own 


4 


ſituation: mitigating or g bad laws by com. 
mon conſent, we fr. aeutly fee ied in many 
other parts of the world; which, on the whole," 1 
certainly better than a tric obſervance of them, 
let the lawyers ſay what they will. When a low- 

is commonly ended, e is a ſign wy being a bad 
one; and fuch evaſion becoming „indi- 


cates à defective legiſlature more frong Lee 


than a corrupted people. The x i 
abhorrence of the laws, and of all Who are con- 
cerned in their execution, ſo remarkable in this 


country, ſhew that ſomething muſt be amiſs. 


The people muſt have ſome reaſon to fear injuſ- 


tice, from the nature or adminiſtration of thaſe- 


laws. We ſhould not be ſurpriſed to find their 
minds and opinions pr ere. and erroneous, when 


either to follow or to ſe their natural guides 
and criterion, church a =; Tr — 5 lead 
thous wrong.” 
* Ns howerer, ſoon «found ee eee ths al 
, nee e OD ö BEE 8 . | 
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. generates, cannot. always be juſt, Yet in 
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nature of power. I think we have ſeldom found 
many of our friends, or even ourſelves, remain 
quite the fame after preferment as before. When 
public virtue is not in faſhion, private integrity 
will hardly ſtem the tide of corruption. Mot 
modern reformers are a kind of conceited and 
partial little refermatori di ſtato, who do more 
harm than good, like this Cadiz adminiſtrator, _ 
whoſe ſmall part, taken differently from the reſt, 
ſerves only more to diſconcert the whole; they 
generally diſtreſs rather than reform, and inter- 
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to mend any 


müſt 
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| pos But ſuch violent innovations are not to 
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rupt more than they forward: an interruption in 
one part of the public buſineſs may affect the . 
It requires great wildom,. as well as dexterity 
I he Za of ſociety. You can- 
not ſtop the machine, but muſt watch and follow 


— 


is motionsd ſo as to repair it by gentle means, — 


general laws which may gradually and quietly 
execute themſelves. The young and precipitate 
are apt to fancy every mp Nν ment practicable, 
even without watching proper occaſions, which 
occur but rarely. Bi fancy that truth, ſcience, 
and found principles, can do every thing, ar 
rai! prevail a RNS 
fideting their charger, and the” condition obo. 
dery. This is rather” 4 telpeAtable ener. Bold 
and precipitate reformers are ſometimes neceſſary 


r | ; 1 einn 220 ien 
and ſucceſtful on certain great and difficult.oc- 
7 ſions. 4 Neal , FL I FAS * 


4 . - T 1 
14 7 , # LIB 


The Ygots of , moſt eſtabliſhed abuſes lie deep. 
Lopping off branches ſs doing nothing, for others 
will ſpring from. the ſame ſtem. Sometimes the 
whole" ſtem muſt be rooted up, and another 


27 


fx, 2 e . ee 

effected in times of tranquillity, or they w ld 
colt more than the value, in different Finds of 
deſtruction, in undeſerved ſufferings and derange- 


ments. Such a reform muſt begin at the head, 


KF 44) TEETH: 


the ſource of all government. 
Countries ſo loaded with political evils as this, 
invire the mind to political ſpeculation. Here we 
can ſtudy bad government, and trace the whole 


chain of its eie effects; no unprofitable 
ſtudy, if properly purſued and applied. We may 
fee how one falſe principle produces innumerable 


evils not to be foreſeen by human wiſdom ; how 
one abuſe-opens the door-to many others. They 


hang, s neceſſurily together as 2 ſtring. of lies; 


and 
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71 7711 | 11 
oo d an A rde f lte 3 eſtablihed ſeems . 
immovable, as ſo many are intereſted in ſupport- 
ing its abuſes; 3 and hence, even. the worſt en: 
of A find many adyocates. 

4 ts, LE 888 cannot advance with proper 
celerity,. ti 18 bäniched from every ar 
a 1 ol wal IF muſt. be ſimplified an- 
lic invelt} ation, when falſity anc 
readily, 1 ingui ſhed from trut 
190 ry ray and gradually abandoned as. uſeleſs, 
e may then work in open day, and depend on 
mutual Afliſtance and forbearance, om than on 
ant arts of deceiving each other. e muſt fups 
e men a little better than they are, in order to 
mae them ſo. Treat them with confidence, and 
they, will endeavour to deſerye it. 

But I find, I have been led on Ke DS thing t to 
Aae to fill'u up my letter with ſpeculations, ſo 
that it may now ſeem, tedious to exemplify my 
doctrine, as 1 intended, by. the affairs and caſes 
here that ſuggeſted theſe „ and to which 

Ys apply. Bad governments are full of uſefu} 
| * and inſtruction; ;..but.. by-ſtanders 9955 

ally ſee the game. The natives, happily per- 
by, for, them, diſcover. little of it, and ſeldom 

Pare ive the extent of, their own depreſſion, or the 

epth of their fall. Dany 
e art or ſcience of fevid; ation has made but 
| little pr rogreſs 1 in thoſe countries Where the. Roman 

1 ave been adopted. 111 5 which is borrowed 
is not probably ſo proper for us, or ſo Ke foe of 
improvement, a8 that which grows up in igenous 
in the country. Better make new, or „mend the 
Gs, than, borrow what does not fit us, 'unleſs. we 
firſt cut it, ſo as to make it fit. There is hardly - 

JE a lepillature 1 now. in, the world t at: delefves hs. 

5105 5 pe our on; nor ny other 11858 a 
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forced to attend to the intereſts of all ranks and i 


claſſes of people. ; 


The practice of the law is Amok evlry* ; where | 


elſe defective or tyrarinical, either under or over 
the mark. You Know their ſecret and unfair 
modes of examination, and that here every judge 
ſeems à ſevere and inexorable- tyrant, rather than 


a tender, humane, and beneyolent friend to 
mercy, and to the e which he appears to 

be in our courts of law; and yet I believe our 
courts diſpatch more buffet, auc do more rigid 
mice. Ee | 1 HEALS 5 
? I might, Perhape tell you more or thei eir r laws, 
but mult confeſs. my inability and want of time 


for that, and ſeveral other points. that 1 could with 


to attend. to: each would require a” particular 


ſtudy and enquiry, and life is too ſhort for them 


all. The chief laws are, 1. Los del fuero Jide, 
compiled in the times of theit Gothic Ein gs, from 

old uſages, and partly from the T beodelfan code, 

orders of kings and councils, &c. 2. Laſde fete 


partidas, collected by Frederick III. and publiſhed | 


by his ſon. Alphonſo X. the aſtronomer. 5'Las 
leyes de Tozo, on criminal matters, mayoral os, 


Kc. The popes have taken advantage of their 
confuſion, as uſual, to extend the papal juriſdic- 


tion: though chere appears, of late, ſome diſpo- 


ſition, in government. to reſtrain their power. 1 


believe you will not find theſe, nor many other 
laws, to be much better, for being old: nor do 


many of their more modern ediQs and prag 6 


tics ſhow any great progreſs of improvement 
legiſlation: but I know not Enough” of the Tubje | 
to be particular, ar decided.” n 
Nations in general are too mück ound by an- 
Auen and attached to old cuſtoms, to improve 
rapidly. There muſt, doubtleſs, de fixed prin- 
8 in every conſtitution” of govern ment that 
I deſeves 
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deſerves the name: but theſe principles, once 
diſcovered, ſhould be progreſſive, and not ſtati- 
onary. Fixed laws ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
temporary regulations, and gradually aſcend to- 
wards perfection, by ſteps built upon different 
and camparative experiments, adapted to the na 
tural. progreſs' of mankind in every thing elſe. 
Yet when we venture on conſiderable changes, 
how few of them prove to be remedies « This ariſes 
chiefly from want of the above diſtinctions, and 
trom ſuch changes being introduced by force, and 
not originating from thoſe. who are molt. concern- | 
ed in the event; 2 principally made by i igno- 
tant and indolent deſpotiſm, which can never pro- 
duce good laws, ſuc as excute . themſelves from 
being the real voice and. intereſt: of a large majo- 
rity of all concerned. Human wiſdom, is . 
: to ſudden and violent changes.in laws and govern- 
e which, are rarely attempted but in deſpotic 
countries, where wiſdom is leaſt to be expected. 
The neceſſity of every great reform: muſt be ob- 
vious, and long wiſhed for, before it be under - 
taken, and then it ſhould only be effected by gra- 
dation, which makes every hing e 7 obs; vin y hp 
Few have a right to conſider. this as common 
place. What is known, is far from being ſuffici- 
ently diffuſed, and what remains to be diſcovered, 
is conſiderable and eſſential. As you, may be a 
5 as well as a ſoldier, the two firſt characters 
in the ſtate, and which, I think, ſhould. be oftener 
united, with you, to be a civilian by times, and 
to e moſt enlarged views of mankind. 
| 1 W ora and your. travole, ſhould. chiefly be 
directed to thoſe great ghjedts, and. you ought to 
learn to neglect, without deſpiling,. the 5 — that 
employ tho 1 27 of the e eee the 
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E nius, Tack 6 might: and c to 
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\ merge: 4 eneral 3 arice with moſt fu Bice, 


rence to 4 more profound inveſtig: ation 0 
3 ert 5 But for that pipe he muſt be 80 


gh. 
PCs good 


'to his own 55 5 "without 899 


ap — c 8 0 ſee him 11 
eher aſcend the tree of dle e by direct ways 
of his own, than others by all er crooked arti- 
ficia paths and analytic ladders, Such minds re- 
quire only to be klose and 'occafionally. di- 
rected/ and are not blin@ly' to | be led through the 
common modes of modern minutiz.” Though we 
ſhoundtalways beware of parental partiality, id 
_— 3 the idlenefs and vtwacity of youth for 
enius and abikfies; J think, in this caſe we 
meg it danger of ſucti'a miſtake,” I im 
66 ph nd ſome eaſter and more 8 
9 ecutating our youth; than thoſe uſuall ur iſ- 
ed even in our hi helt Jchpols*' ſome chef ettivd 
is mitich>warited'ro fix the obſects, and guide the 
rapid progreſs of x — 5 towards mote” ative and 
important pa arts in Lo r 
Thoſe monkiſh OR les univeriith 
are e growing too old and unfit for the preſent times, 
and 
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und ſbould perhaps be laid aflde for ſomething new 
and more practical, an ſome ſuch plan as that pro- 
poſed by Milton, &c. the very novelty of which 


might awak ſome freſh zeal and'exertion,” Af- 


ter all the 


ttempts of theſe old fraternities to fol-. 
low the improvements 6f the age, from the nature 
of their conſtitution I fear they will enerally be 
too ſlow and too late; and we may doubt if on 
ſuch old foundations there can be erected any in- 
ſtitution, any mode or ſyſtem of education, ib 
will keep pace with the wants and progreſs of ſo- 
ciety : though the endeavours which, we hear, are 
now employed for that purpoſe are certaini com- 

mendable, and may be attended with ſome 1355 0- 
rary ſucceſs: ſuch ſucceſs is,” however, generally 5 
perſonal; and often dies with the reformers. Tou 
ſee the merits of Leyden ſeemed to terminate with 
Boerhaave, and even thoſe of Edinburgh may 
gradually difa pear, if fortune ſhould 2 ſup- 
ply ſucceſſor worthy of their preſent Sealer 
teachers. I have often wondered there are not 
more attempts among us to erect ſome new ſemis | 
-naries for general and uſeful' knowledge, which 
might create emulation between the old and new. 
Is there any hope from that at Warringten? 

In this country we are' forcibhy ſtruck ih the 
_ neceſſary connection of the arts, on ſeeing the 
lame progreſs of ſome on account bf the want of 
others. I cannot therefore ſo readily agree with 


Jou in ſuppoſing; that the ufeful arts and trades _ 
Hon, or cartboſiccelofitly cultivated in an; BA - 


tion, without the orhamental or fine arts; and am 
| ory that ſuch opinions are yet ſo common mong 
us! Be affured, the arts are all neceſſary to each 


other, ald a muſt be arried on at che ſame time: 
though we are yer behindaand inf ſome of them, 
I think we are getting in che right way to ſucceed 
in all; and as we advance, We ſhall gradually per- 
01. J. 6 . ceive 
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ceive the neceſſary connection of the Whole. That 
| them are incompatible with others, I con- 
ider as a mere { ive prejudice. | Thangh 
that elevation of mind, ſo ecellary in ſome of the 
| liberal arts and walks of life, may not ſeem to 
unite well with the mexcenary ſpirit of commerce; 
yet we ſee that a people mult. farit be at their caſe 
15 ore they can attend to 1 or its various 
ſources in nature, art, or KRiches, gradu- | 
ally acquired in a ſtate of (Io ty and exertion 
by trade, will, naturally promote - agriculture, let- 
ters, arts, and Here whenever Sean has 
viſdom enough only to ſuffer it. then 


would cure itlelf of many follies, and much ig- 
norance; che different ranks and claſſes of men 


would be brought nearer together, of be- 
ſet af ee upper ranks 1 £ured 
21 5 n rewains ol jeudal pride and eren 
? the Jower, of 2 certain mean and deceitful 
EF 
groflęs, : A arts;wou Vance 
5 Ne, t of; trade and induſtry ſhould 

© | doubtleſs. be encouraged, or rather left to encou- 
rage and —.— itſelf; that ſpirit is then capable 
1 i being gradually improved into enlarged and 


ral TE AYR: ein 0 time conte te be 
4 lied 


3 ER there, are ſtill — rg ig Ief be- 
Hhind the reſt, and even; the moſt. advanced muſt 
feel the want of their companiong. I am highly 

pleaſed. to ſee your. ſon has foi thorougliiy imbibed 

th the mu ical; and military part, and -3s-ſo well 
1 diſpoſ⸗ and in the way tb acquite thoſe accom- 
f 1 e but not 4 2 Anglois, I. e hi Os 


for 


x | 


- 
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1 for theſg nnn ufd the arts in which our nation is, 1 
_ the moſt deficient; and "without "berg _ a 
ciently ſenſible of the defect. | 50" 

1 Though we cou perhaps e a little arab 

| ſuperior, on the whole, to any other of equal 
numbers, as our men are excellent when they can 
be properly diſciplined; ee I believe Germany is 
no the ſuperior ſchool for officers, as Italy is for 
muſie: and all the arts are ſo naturally connected, 
elpecially when well advanced, that even mufic is 
Probably a neceſſary link of the chain. Though 
our iſland may not, as formerly, for ſome time 
produce many generals and artiſts of the very firit 

_ clas, we are in a fair way to be made ſenſible f 

what we want, which is, you know, the firſt ſtep 
towards amendment. But im thoſe walks we can. 
not thoroughly ſucceed; if confined to our own 
ifland, here the mind will de limited to certain 
tracts and nationalities, even in her greateſt pro- 
fa greſs ; and to ſet her free, we muſt croſs. ſeas'and = 

continents, and Yes: and 2 a par. in oy ware i 
tries, „ 1 2 1 DOTY. 

Let us hope * that o our v alive Englich ſpirit 

f and paſſion: for travel, will continue and ine 

us, as well for the ſupport of the character 

OP) the arts we already ſo eminently poſſeſs,” as for 

the improvement of thoſe in which we are defi- 
cient; in that caſe, our natural ardour and Nate! 
verance will gradually ſurmount every difficulty 

and we may become the firſt people of the w d 

in every human acquirement, as well as in politi-. 

eal importanbe: but if / we were to ſhut ourſtives 
up at home, and from pride, parſimony; ora 
bother falſe principle, relinquiſh, like the Spaniards} 

the inter courſe and connection with rival powers; 

we ſhould ſoon become 2 ſubordinate nation; and 


our genius and 2 25 ne the away a8 they a 
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1: Nor can I fee by ball. your arguments, drawn 
from ſnuation or — Why we may not 


become alſo a very nllitar »gationsThe nation 
bas; at different times, bern veryomuch ſo, and 
teas, 1 believe, always the better fur it. The tak- 
ing the part that naturally belongs to us in the 
continental wars and alliances of "the world, has 
commonly had the beſt effect upon us; giving a 
military turn to the people, and to our gentlemen, 
Aich a all together made advantageous additions 
to the Engliſh charakter, and produced advances i WW 
arts and in arms, with a certain urbanity and civi- 
lization, which bur government and ſituation, 
though both excellent, do not perhaps of them- 
ſelves: beſtow. Men and nations muſt mix and 
contend with each other. Our former wars with 
France probably contfibuted to form a Black \ 
Prince, and many other gallant officers command- 
ing troops and archers the beſt in Europe. King 
William, being great both as a ſoldier and a poli- 
tician, by his continental wars and; connections 
produced great and accompliſhed ſtaceſmen, gene- 
rals, writers; hence our Marlboroughs, Someri's, 
Priors, Swifts, &c. The military character was 
always of great importance to us, and ſeems nor- 
to be becoming highly neceſſary again: our poli- 
tical place in Europe may ſoon be ſuch as to make 
it abſolutely neceſſary to fight: the number and 
ſituation of our enemies may make a conſtant 
guard, and general diſcipline, a8 neceſſary” to us 
as to any other mare military nation; and we are 
conſtantly ſubject to this danger, From: theintrigues 5 
of our enemies. The internal vigour and defence 
of eich nation, the peace and ſafety of the whole 
together, will Conſtantiy depend much an all being | 
well and almaſt equally prepared for-wap:/ 1) | 
Aicould wifſhi it Were. again a faſhionable part = 
education "for" möſt th our young! gentlemen” 8 
43.77 | 5 N ſerve . 


wy 


bc ee , 


ſerve . a gew. zegrs, and ſhould be glad to ſee a lille | 
of gur ancient military enthuſiaim revived. N 


neglect, diſcourage, and ery :down the military 1 


ſpirit, as is uſyal: with us in time of peace, is in 


moſt dangerous: doctrine- If country gentlemen 


are Weak enough to be-jealous:of-their detenders; 


hy do they not learn to defend themſelves ?. Itiis . 
when amal, and ſeparate part only. of a nation is 
military, that:the nation is in à real ſtate of dan- 
ger ae de and our ſafety wauld every mag 


intary knowledge — practice being 
general 


„here are cęrtain peaceful doctrines pred ched up 


by learned, benęvolent, and bgokifh men, which 


miniſters, in particular, ſhould beware of /adopt+ 
ing, as they are unfit for this dwerid. If they hate 
ever been the cauſe of negle&-or-t61s of military: 


diſeipline, they have ſo far;cohtributed'to the ruin 
of nations; for ſuch heglact has generally preveds 


ed, haſtengd, on completed their downfal. 


peace and ſechrity haue always. Bad the work. = | 


ect on the human character, pro 
ſion of ingolense, luxury, effüminacy, ; 
and national ruin, Thoſe dogrines 3 


| eee pretend to reach jus eng 


: temptations' w Vat, by: laying:afide the, prep 
rations for 36 Te fancy that the world can exif 


in, perpotyal peape, implies ignorznce of ny 


ture of man. The natural pride and injuſtice-of; 
all nations, ar; {eparate-.botties ef męn, towards 


each other mult..evet- produce Wars they ate, 
haps, Ade pgffary in then political ort moral 


8 ſtorms;or thunder are in the natural. 

Perpetual pende might. be as; wurtful!to'us as; pe. 
| ms fait — To that * ſpeculative phi- 
loſophers 


w > 


3 


d;common ameng us. Our dread o 
ri arms and:diſcipline tothe people, progeeds = 
m our ignorance and want of experience in theſa 

mattieghkcm bas % 80 0 0 at, flos 5 
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 kifophers: might þeinbbe Beneftclally mplbyed int 


härning their military exereiſes; or theſe occupa- 


tic mould ; be mixed ſo 8 0 relieve:each 


other, the active with the ſedentaty, arms} with 


—_— A liſe of entire ſtudy is nt fr fot human 


: let them preaeli peace and henerdlence to 


all; and ee. * war, and learn the uſe of 


arms? ſome of che beſt of men have dene ſo. 
When ws can get g vertinent to Adop t Tack 
Nriuciples and promote ſuch”; practice held mall! 
our young mes of faſhion looking abroad for 
-occalion to ſee ſervice, deſirous to join or 
5 ſuch men ag a Clinton or à Carleton (whe 
N gone with General Lloyd to join Roman. 

„ in order to ſee the wars and manners of 
Turks Ruſſians! Tartars, Algerines;” Kc. and to 
amines the Prüſfian and Auſtrian arimies, the 
ſcientificoprin ms of fortification'i and ander, 
wherever theſe Hay be found in practice, as in the 
mountains of Piemont vr of Sileſia, on the Rhine 
or in the plüins of: Flanders, or the Dutch fen 
tiers; I ſhalt then have hopes of the revival of dur 
military ſpirit. Oi tlie rerurn of ſuck young men? 
it may ſoon be perceived'whether they-underſtand! 
what they ies #3 and have imbibell the mili- 

hey wall bring hottie-bodke and plans; 


4 ; 
wy i roo, continue ered, 42 Windte pars 


df their duty, to the micht Acleices;” am 8 


L 5 ow? 7 
pline and dbfeiics; has each its Pad Cb que ft 
yet y6u will ready perceive; at thee eſt! yoo 


VWiſelt would be kliat of war And dtfeiplite, — 


zig 755. 1 $1013. Fe of 215188 4167 bf 
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cially. wah kept within bounds by the moderatib | 

and wiſdom of a ſteady and ſcientific goyerniment. * lf 

The tendency or diſpoſition” wade war or | 
peace, may depend much on the form of g er. 
m which: thereby aequires- almoſt its 

importante. If there de/any form We ee ends I 
to exclude," and make ne proviſions for wär, r 1 
any other that way lead onftaritly towards it, We" | 
may venture to pronounte em both ünftt for 
men. There hate been feudal and other 5. yitems, > 
that ſeemed to'make- war their only adde and 
Quaker px that ee #6 exiſt in terial 


oe ls. — — Sp TIER — 
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15 indy and Wa much u 
1 obſerve, before we travel, 9 
deset ut 'onfy deſirous, but qualified to con- ; 
verſe with alt Who art eminent” to catch ares | 
ideas, atid-profit by every thing we ſee. But the” 
taſk of deing {6 qualified ſeems infinite, and life 
too ſhort fof Half the courſe in the uſual way, u — 
lels we Aerermitic to daſh acroſs the country” "oF" wo 
3 ſhort paths, directly at the great 
objects an — of * Enowledge.; like 
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2 Frederic, who ſees and ſeizes. at once the efſens;. 
tials on every ſubject, and whoſe ſecond thoughts 
1 à maſter and inventor.. 
arts and ſociety advance, 2m extenGre. and 
Lee. knowledge of the world, joined to that 
of, books and learning, Wegner gradually more 
difficult... Either of, thoſe requires our vhole at- 
tention: nay, each alt, again be ſubdivided, and 
every part becomè the only purſuit of entire bo- 


dies of men. Hence the neceſſary connection of: 


the whole muſt be leſſened or loſt. Inſtead of 
approaching, theory and practice will recede from, 
_ each other. However. difficult it may be to join 
the ſtudious with the active life, yet they muſt be 
joined in every great character. If knowledge 
and activity continue to exclude each other; if the 
ſtudy of books, and the ſpirit of induſlry, become . 
incompatible, the moral and political ſciences, 
which require the moſt active and the greateſt in- 
tellectual abilities; the. moſt extenſive theory with 
practice, and ſtudy th experience, may gradu- 
ally recetve leſß of thoſe aſſiſtances of ; whic they 
ſtand the moſt in e, and the great maſter-ſci- 
ence af government may yet long fall to the bare, 15 
of partial proficients, Jug! feel the want of thoſe 
men of univerſal n ds;* who were anciehtly more 
common, more practical and enterpriſing. 
Though ſcience or theory is far par ro blind 


practice and routine in dignity and 
yet IL fear we are, not to look for much ß pa 
fit for immediate uſe; from. the cloſet eee 
of the molt. ſtudious, and learned; andefingular - 
as it may appear, they who are the beſt) QF. molt ; 
| informed ſeem to go often the. fartheſt. avrong. 
But there does 115 ſeem to be occaſion. for. mpre.- 
precautions asakaß ft their ſpeenlations. We do not 
ing) that men | of,.buſingis,; or of. the warld, mi: 


nilters or, \monarghgs Are much anne mind. 
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what iy ld by your Rouffkaus, Mirabeaus,” Hel 

Ps kg ew * 11 4 . 3 4 * þ a > et 
vetiuſes; and mamy offers Vet We eee vp 
. — 1181 © ES 


However qualified yen may chance to beg 


may be of uſe at ſome future 


* 


muſt inſiſt/ that all of you Who can, ſhould'tyavel; 


and take more enlarged views ef nature and 6 
Acre 015 Foil enn 


1 The public and! private diverfions and a 


ments of every country ſhould'be attended 
travellers. They may generally ſerved Thew'the 


national taſte and! idifpoſitien, Which will then 
often appear without reſer ve. Thall not trouble 
you with particu lars about the Spaniſh bullcfeaſts,” 
as they hade been ſo often deſeribed, though they 


might furniſh ſome obſervations on the Rational 


te on the habits and: diſtinctions of crüdlty 
and ecurage. I fear it is. becoming the faſnion to 


© eryidowtvtheſe manly-diverſions"-as Barbarbus; I 
find they are not now purſued with the fame ſpirit 


as formerly and gentlemen take ſeldom, of late, 


as parts itb-Hghting the bull; but leave 1e k ne 


hiredigltliators; who are generally bütchefs by 


proteſſoh. j,viltl Lis d 169112} Nie e 
Nobathould we overlook! the women f any! 


ings 
ters; ox ſecrets, of ſome importance, Talk may 


lead to τat you want, and to greater things thnñan?n 


may ap fut appear. In this countfy; We are! 


agreeably ſurpriſed to meet with ſor muh thvely! 


is ſo little reaſon to expect any thing of the ind, 


nia id much ſuperſtition anc ignefuftseh webe! 


talents 


— - —_— . x" * 
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eſpeclalli men in your high and importapeſtation; 
as you ewe your beſt efforts to the public. Ars 
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2 } £Jome of chem are found 4/d&like'be-! 
ofiſuperior intelligence; and even: with the! 
moltnofdinary, we may: learn//anecdotes} charges! 
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talents and diſpoſition. fon, muſie, their pretty little 
ſongs, and, ſtill more, their arch and faſcinating 
manner of ſinging them, come very ApnM 
grown the whole ME choke their power, and influence. 
Though: they; are not foes: from the banefal don - 
tagion of the national ſuperſtition, yet the native 
graces, more than the uty of the fern here, 
may che ſaid to be too powerful for: the devil him- 
for in ſpite of a conſtant and well · cultiv 


dead, of him, and all chat, their ghoſtly ad 


ignorant fathers can ſay, they are perhaps the 
geazpeſt, the moſt lively and agreeable women in 
Europe |. Though their timid devotion carries 
them . ſo often to churehs:yet even there, the arch 
vivagity: of their dillon > rs and 3 
the gloom of their black ; and malan 
. there 3 Farben the ſexes, m 
af that ſilent enen in Which they aro 
great; adepts 8 af} Lees 14 1 
„The bai theatre is Kill, perhaps,.nearly.che- 
fameag'in the time of Lopez: de Vega The liv- 
ing hiſtory; of former times is here to be ſeen in 
varigus, things. On their ſtage, only intrigue, 
vice, roguery, low buffoonery, cxuelty, and the 
marvellous, can pleaſe them 1 the pieces are ge 
nerally both written and ſpoken in a maſt unna- 
tural ſtalking ſtyle of cold and pompous declama- 
tion; their action on the ſtage, ſo cold und ſtiff, 
thopgh; in common life. and converſation ſo-vatu-. 
ral;; lively, and expreſſiye. As I think French 


tragedy, ar declamation, is all one kind-of Jacen- 
table g expreſſion of bodily + {fo that 


of the old actors here is all a kind ol monotondus 
proud ſtyle of whining or petulant reaſoning; and 
their frequent long ſpeeches, and cold ſoliloquies, 
become very tireſome indeed. Nothing ſentimen- 
tal or pathetic; much 5 9 — and bom- 
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26d inkrię _— Attle er e Batural. Vet 
95 ue bead wer y langwage 5s chars 
ming! They have lately Hong eme fran. 
1 lated") Seed, And ford töleruble intitatiens ef the 
1 br che Arſt ; me pittiaps' ſinèe Cervantes. 
T have jan een bnel fe RH afted, Gur Gameſter; | 
1 3 clit tue dsdetlee generally laughed in 
cke places where FWwept f at the moſfſt 
8 off Wüst tolerabIJy àcked by ſome 
e Wes? but New tür dre ig gene 
ieb n ind Ris theatrical fchobl is no 
the L natiee Barbariftt will PröbaIy e 
pra They ſrand munen iin ne&d K lach Men, 
and he was itroding* cod taffe, And & ele 
or tech Ac mätuse aeng theft, Wit re 
ſueseſe chan P Meuld hans expefted? "Howbver, 
the Hiſlop" of chen tage; 
with Ae defects; acugſue, would Probab 
* be the r6Anferefli att of kit aut of e 
Uteratürt: 2111 ar el Pe * 11 det! Ein at” :; 
->F'With tHe « Syhniards and Ttellfüns would apply 


wopkl(batd628Þ; 6 by the advantage 
of egtiritendAbe;/ obi | en, ker, 
5 and AnlinAtäh. 501 1157 172275 18 wo 210 35 * 
ou e ehe Bpaiiards have ltd cher g olden 
paid 68. Jesrnitig and, ef lone apfrcbeder to 
good taſte, always with much Af 4H& fte of ge⸗ 


nius. It roſe with the latter of their native mo- 


narchs ſoon after the revival of arts and letters i . 


Italy, declined with the power of their Auſtrian 
keines, met fell with the 1 of thee een 


2 — 
1 


* 1 find a a very a le account "of Go tty is 4 ah | 
liſhed by Mr, very areal gave us (her po nin Hiſtory 
of Spajo, Ke. This N of their poets, and ſtill more of 
* their poetry, I ſhould think, might be conſiderably enlarged in 
another edition. You: ni likewiſe ſee ſome account of theſe. in. 


Li Pt and of their artil 
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reigned ever funce; with. very few exceptions. 
| The decline once begun, was:; probably haſtened: 
by the doo fertile; fancy, and defective deligacy 
aud judgment, of Lopes and qthers, and it ſeems, 

to haye been, foſtered aud revived, as if congenial, 


e ane ſcienge, they-Hax 
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and intereohrſe with Italy, Flanders, no the: 

other European nations. Cervantes tried to ſtop 
the progreſs of bad. taſtè, but not with the ſucceſs 
he merited - Falſe prigbiples and bad habits had 
as eady taken too deep; rot. He probably. cn 


tributed much towards gompletely / the . 
romantic and rather reſpettable pit ,of chivalry; - 
which. as already morg than, fufhciently ON) on 
declingg but he could, not ſtop the natu 1 
greſs and; growing love f ornament an: [affetta« 
Thence ue may trace their love of. 2 


tion. 
and the marvellous,. redundancy o Ars and 
exaggeration, in vxitingz u taſte w hich has, 


the fiery and. extravagant of the gation, 4 
© In CE 575 jets, 1 bn in n 
mend and of Human nature, they, for a time, 
5 fixſt, and led. the Way a Punch pile, 
e generally been 

deen dokolaltie ſtudieger their, In- | 


deficient. heir 


veſtigations of antiquity, their few, * 
ror; benutz in the fine; ans have Reer, been. | 


ichuly .copneQed with fyedg, ner profitable, 


to the commhinity. down dhe e oe oon 
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ns in par ölaff wills img tens fo 
warm and fertile, have a powerful taſte and diſ- 
poſition for wit, and many of both ſexes are great 


adepts i in that way: with the moſt compoſed and 
ſteady countenance they will long keep che table 


in a roar, and are infinitely amuſing: but as is 
uſual with warm and impetuous faney, there is 
often a want of delicacy, of ſound taſte and judg- 
ment: they attempt and reliſh all ſpecies of wit, 


and often prefer the lower and coarſer kinds: but 


let us beware of becoming too difficult. to pleaſe, 
which we Engliſh, I believe, often are; we may 


refine too much, and muſt loſe by being too nice 


and ſqueamiſh. A good ſtrong appetite will digeſt 


all natural food; and genuine wit, when not tos 
loathſome with indecency, flattery, or ſoured with 
ſeverity, ought always to' pleaſe. 755 hough great: 
iy changed and Frenchified ſince their Bourbon 
connexions, they have not yet loſt all tflioſe en- 
thuſiaſtic and romantic notions which once diſtin- 
guiſhed and raiſed them, however ridiculouſly; 
above other mortals. In every rank we yet find 
ſome of thoſe old and dignified characters, with a ; 


certain elevation of ſoul, and many lofty ideas; 
though accompanied wich what our moe ern de. 


_ may. conſider as a ridiculous prides :- 5 | 
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ttle of their former national greatneſs or charac- 
ter may remain, beſides their pride, yet individu- 
ally the country ſtill abounds in valuable charac- 
ters, or rather in materials'of which ſuch charac- 
ters may be readily formed when wanted. We 
meet with as excellent and amiable qualities of 
mind as in the moſt poliſhed and enlightened na- 
tions: this is often, I believe, the caſe in rude 
and miſgoverned countries; virtues ariſe as they + 
are wanted, where the ſoil and materials are good; 
and hexe they are excellent, Wie Nature ſeems ſoli- 
| _  Eitousdp bringing every condition. af ſociety nearly 
to a leyel of happineſs. If you live any time 
| among them, you will meet with ſouls capable of 
every virtue, but may obſerve how few occaſions 
or motives there are to prattiſe any, in this; ſtate 
of ſociety and governmeat,. They are'dbviouſly 
made for generoſity, probity, magnanimity, re-. 
ſolution, perſevęrance, and ſtill xetaia à certain 
| cool and habitual equasimity of temper and ſound 


* 


| Joined to ſuch warmth of heart and fangy. But, 

even on this ſqunfation, yau xill too;okten find a 

ſtructure of vice and ignorange; eſpecially in the 

| lower elaſſes, degrees gf indelence, idleheſs, ma- 
fevolence, depravity ef taſte and diſpoſition, which 
exhibit at once to vie the powers of habit and of 

a bad government, and the. degrees or ruins of a 

moſt reſpectable national: character. The Spani- 

ards, though naturally deep and artful palitieians, 

have still ſomething ſo nobly frank and honaſt in 

| their diſpoſition: chat they are not, I think, an 

proportion, politically inſidious or treacherous, 

| unleſs the French make them ſo, Of the modern © 

n⸗aziensl characters, I amy inelined to place the — - 

SFPßpaniſh and Engl, o nearly alike, among the 

furt, I believe there is likewiſe ſomething rather 

: ſuperior ſtill pergeptible in the modern Roman 1 


\ 
* 


'Y 


deletion well as in their languag e and man- 


ner; and alſo in the Mahinotes, or modern La- : 


E. moni: Us, and in the Macedonians.: Sf &! W642. 


The manners of the politer ſocieties here, and 
4 the higher ranks, are . too eloſely copied 


from the French, Who, yal know, are not natu- 
rally delicate nor ſentimental, but artificially re- 
fined by faſhion. By! means of the ladies in 


2 ho readily adopt the liberty of French 


manners, which, engrafted on their own; they 
carry beyond the original, this nation will gradually 


be Erenchified. in ſpite of all the old Mons and old 
antipathies. The women being; of late, admitted 


to more freedom and ſociety, and at a period of 
looſe manners, retaining all their old habits of art 
and intrigue, the freedom of intercourſe between 
the ſexes will probably be carried farther here than 
in the more poliſhed countries, whoſe vices 


Have acquired, without paſſing through the ſame 


media or degrees of civilization and arts of luxury. 
Vice, in various ſhapes, ſeems already here to 
ſtalk forth almoſt naked and alone, unreſtrained 
by habits and refinements, which elſewhere 

up with it. All leads to:a: coarſe and unadorned 


2 and ſatiety, in which they will overtake 
cheir more refined neighbours, uo began the 


ſame career ſo long before them. N the 
_ fair ſex, as uſual, are fl far more refined and 


ſentimentab than eee end as they are bing 
more influence in ſociety, retard or regulate 
the progreſs of depravity ity. Every ſtranger who 
| Rapsdlong! enough! to ea he 48) capti- 
vated with the ſpirit; grace, and humour of their 


converſation. Fou know ſomething of the ro- | 
paſſions, their ſtrong and 
inviclable attachments, eſpecially: When heigh- 
tened W difficulties of MI. Gs the 
" «22% e Wige {hi e A1 £2 e 5 


.mantic force of cheir 
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Kind of materialiſm in pleaſure, to degrees of de- 
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exprefive, he finds nothing 
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jeatoulyvof hnſhands ſeems no worn out of fallid. 
on, the ſpirit of it 481 among the lovers, 


and love ia fill am olfeck of che firſt importance 
in Spain. Their numerpus love ſongs have ſtill 
many graces, and though tinged with the hyper- 

highly.ex- | 


bolical falſe taſte of the times; are 
ee e on ai vis 


There are; as elſewhere, more vices in heir | 
1 and capital towns, than in the reſt of 
the country where their ancient character and 
'diltinguiſhing. manners have not ꝓet entirely dif- 

and we En ee eee v7 


and proud to cheriſn . ſuch: 


in oppoſition to the French; while-they,'with'a 
ſneer of contempt, deſpiſe both. the: Spaniards 
and us for our bad taſte in not preferring every 


thing:tharas French: in their idea, nous ne-fommes 
que des barbares tous ler dex boil lon Snort alt Oi 
Theſe two nations are, to be ſure, 


merous Spaniſh graces of perſon, manner, lan- 
guage, nor the high. e ee -of- phyſiognomy, 


conſiſting of features generidly large and ſtrongly 


moſt eſteemed in France. 


RIPE bs 


ag oppoſite 
in almoſt, every; thing as nhture could wvelb anake 
Aear neighbours.) Even the actual ſtate and 

5 e beauty is widely different in the 
gountries. Aſter obſerving the prevalent 

of beauty in France, we tan readihy con- 
eeive, that Monſieur cannot much admire that of 
_ this nation; nor reliſhi r comprehend) all the nu - 


fo different from, and I think far {ſuperior to, thoſe 5 
of his own nation. Among the fine faces:here, 


ke the little round 

or rather ſquaren face with tlie ſnub noſe and 
Sijeci s eye, Which is the ſtyle of beauty the moſt 

; re the 

Where we find fuch nine abilities and natural 

Fe ſenſe, joined to ſo much ſignorance and falſe” 

taſte; tuch Toole manners and: unreſtrained vices, _ 
with great inquiſitorial ſeverity in religious obſer- 

| vances, 
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vances, it is plain, that the church, their only 
ſchool, aims not at the improvement of morals or 


of learning, but at power: nay; I think the moſt 
ſuperſtitious nations are the moſt wicked and de- 


bauched, and we may almoſt meaſure their degrees 
of vice by the apparent ardour of their devotion. 


There is, perhaps, more probity, though leſs ap- 
pearance of religion, in London, chan in any other 
a 109” 14 


great town in Europe. 
The Spaniſn, like the Itali 


mafjeſtic, now hyperbolically expreſſiye, yet full 
of natural beauties and grac | 
many more; fuſceptible of 
modulation, but more particularly of the flow- 


ing, altiſonante -y-grandioſo,” as Don Quixote ſays, 


and even of the ſublime; but not having been 
lately employed by good taſte and ſimplicity, 
n 


either in many works of modern delicacy,: nor 
with ſufficient freedom in ſubjects of real intereſt 


and importance, it has not kept pace with ſome of 


its neighbouring languages, and ſtill retains tùbe 
habits of its old romantic or leſs ancient bombaſt, 


even in the proſe writers: though there are late 
eſſays, as the Penſador, P. gu, & c. which have 
ſome claim to more natural graces, and ſerve to 
ſhew' the variqus powers of the language: But 
it is ſpoken with mote purity,” with more dignity 

_ and politeneſs, even by the peaſantry, and with 


leſs variation, through à greater extent of country, 


than almoſt any other language in Europe; yiz. 
throughout the two Caſtiles, Leon, Eſtremadura, 


La Mancha, Granada, Mureia and in Anda- 
luſia, though not admitted as pure or claſſical, it 


is ſpoken with a peculiar grace, ſpirit, and falt; 
„ 5 


which laſt is the expreſſion here as well as in 

Attica. From Burgos to Malaga, you will not 

probably meet with a grammatical error in the 
, Cooney. - 


Vor, Bb, 


firſt improved of the modern languages, and has 
long remained nearly in its preſent ſtate: ſonorous, 


aces, and capable of 
almoſt every 1 ſtyle or 
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often find the ſongs of your 1 
amuſing, and agreeable. 


2 Gefu . if v eg can de of: uſe 
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conyexſation of any rank .or individual; nor a 
vulgariſm, which indeed is. dliſtinction almoſt 


unknown in this nation, You cannot often here, 
as with us and. elſewhere, diſtinguiſh ranks and 


aſſes of men by the ſtyle of their language: all 
ſpeak correct — elegantly. With all their rags 
and poverty, yet there are on vulgar, no Gul 

ing blackguards, nor hballad-ingers: even 


_ abuſe, and the ſongs, of the meaneſt and = 


ignorant, 0 generally wit or poetry, good lan- 
ble 80: or taſte. enough to render them remarka- 
le, or raiſe them above vulgari ole and you will 


ings 
To attempt any tolerable account of their nu- | 


| merous writers, , would lead us too far; and I have 


already, I believe, told you where to find infor- 
mation concerning many of them. Cervantes has 
produced but few . imitators, though 
they have ſince had poets of great wit and humour; 


of theſe, you will have collections publiſned. P. 
* s tedious novel of a friar, is far inferior to 


1 * + 


Don Quixote, and not intereſting; though he 
gives ſome good pictures of low life. But when 
aflumes the philoſopher, and talks of es 


Kc. he i is poor indeed. 


P. Feijoo, whom. they 1 to, W 
think ſcarcely IA ual to our middling writers of * | 
laſt century. He ſeldom. gets beyond the preſent 


tedious and affected manner of his nation, and 


makes, at beſt, but a ſuperſtitious —— 
Let he muſt haye ſome merit, as he is ſo gener ol 
read and eſteemed by his countrymen, mie m 
be che beſt judges of his ſtyleQ. 

Political Writers, ſuch as Campom⸗ 


the tranſlators and importers: of foreign 2 and 


improvements, might be conſidered as the moſt 


in 


* EC 
4 : 04 
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in ſuch a country, while under ſuch a government. 
It is difficult to find out, and ſtill more ſo to ap- 
ply, means ſufficient to open the eyes or thoſe de- 
termined to keep them ſhut, or to diſcover the 
remedies that ſhould reach the vital ſources where 
their diforders originate. | Changes and 1 improve. ; 
ments are not more, but often leſs practicable for 
being neceſſary; and truth becomes leſs. percepti. 
ble, and leſs attainable by its greater diſtance. 

'The moſt, abſolute and determined monarch 
| could not probably do much in this nation towards 


could only prepare for the improvement of ſuc- 
ceeding generatiens by wiſe laws, which might 
gradually produce a better conſtitution of govern- 
ment; a rect rabe of people. I ſhould 
be for his beginning with ſuch laws as might faci- 
litate the alienation of eſtates and the introduction 
of religious toleration; But the power of deſpo- 
tiſm itſelf is Hmited by popular prejudice and an- 
clent euſtom: henee . conſtant endeavours of 
the moſt ſa 3 tyrants'to level all fuch barriers, 
to baniſh ws and rules, and to bring all into a 
ſtate of confuſton, and, as they think, to a de- 
pendence on their on will. A monareh here, or 
even at Moroceo, muſt poſſeſs uncommon Aeg ree 
of er e wiſdom,” and ſeience, as well as 


4 , "before he can venture to meddle with the 
religion N of wa — mack The worſt kinds of reli- 


gions — to be the moſt immovable; and to have 
the ſtrongeſt hold, and the eee gi 
_—_ AE = ers | N | 
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he preſent race, ſo far gone in indo» - 
lence; Ignorance, poverty, and ſuperſtition: he 
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1 PROCEED: with the e our: 

journey. From theſe I wiſh to piek yu out 
| ſome obſervationa, and for the ſake of brevity 
they will probably be as detached and unconnected 
as ever. Lwiſh not to trouble you nor myſelf. 
much ubout local knowledge, which muſt have 
been publiſhed by formen Serellen 3nd nige, | 


ries. Ghee 5 tf 2316119 11 177 
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The two linleviey ſettlements in the Seve No- „ 


rena, of Swiſs and: Germans, chiefly vagabonds, 
have not ſucceeded. very well, but, better perhaps 
than there was reaſon to expect, eyen in ſpite of 
the oppoſition of ignorance and ſuperſtition, the 
conſtant enemies of every improvement; and 
againſt that ſtill more powerful enemy, the natio- 
nal government, which, in molt countries, is un- 1 
fit 285 ſuch detail, and particularly ſo in this. Lou 
know men in general want little more of its aſſiſt- 
ance than à ſmall portion of liberty and Nane ; 
tion; but in the caſe of ia new colony, ſomewhat 
more was wanting, and more than this goyern- 
ment could give, viz. that the aſſiſtanee 981d be 
directed by good ſenſe and practical knowledge. 


Many of the people have died, from poverty 


and real want, from change of climate and food, 
and from their own vices and helpleſs idleneſs, : 
while others have run away. Many of them be- 
„ 13 | l 


a 


ing FOO a ſubjects in their own. country, could 
not be expected to become good citizens here. 
However, moſt of the houſes firſt built are ſtill 


inhabited, thou the hows ee e . are nen 5 


yet found neceſſar. 8 NR 


At Gran Carlotta, the hocfin die M pied, l | 


evidently by perſons who were no farmers; and 
poſſeſſions of each too ſmall; with ſeveral. 


cd material defects, which er de it almoſt im- 


poſſible that any confiderable improvement in agri- 
culture can be introduced and extended, which 
was the chief object: ſo that ſome of the few re- 
maining have taken to making hats and 


baſkets of ſtraw, and ſelling them to paſſengers. Wo. 


On ſeeing a ragged Spaniard fit playing on a 
war” among the Germans that were at work, 


fame obvious remarks on that characteriſtie trait 
were unavoidable; but two of my Spaniſn com- 


panions were very angry with the third for joining 
with me in thoſe obſervations. This national pride 
might ſurely be turned to ſome good account by 
a wiſe government; and what contributes now to 
indolence and . wache e, . fee 
and wealth. 5 1 <q 
Carolina is pods prettier, and a better village, 


with ſome good gardens, fences, and trees; but 
it ſeems already on the decline. Many houſes and 5 
fences are neglected and in ruins, ſince they loſt 


Olavide, their late excellent intendant. He was 


taken up by the Inquiſition, chiefly for having op- 
poſed the introduction of friars into his ſettlement. 


Vou may have ſeen his ſentence, well calculated 


to ſupport the pretenſions of that horrid tribunal 


to be the firſt: power of the ſtate, and its claims 


of controlling every other. We were told (as a 
ſecret) by ſome people here, that Olavide was al- 


ways pleaſed and happy at the proſperity of any 
one, and aſſiſted each according to his merit and 
induſtry ; 3 
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induſtry; but that his ſucceſſor, on the * 
diſtreſſes and levies moſt on the moſt — 
in the true modern Spaniſh- ſpirit of finance and 
jealouſy. The original contracts of government 
with theſe poor people begin now to be infringed, 
_ will probably ſoon ruin the ſettlement; 'and 
reſtore theſe little ſpots again to their ſurrounding” 
deſerts. 'A tax of rake gre thouſand reals has 
been lately levied on their wines, againſt an ex. 
preſs article of their agreement. The funds for 
repairs have been diminiſhed, and diverted to other 
purpoſes. The great pleaſure of finding here 
milk, butter, and Abe; 3 will _ ay ae. 
ceive; x 
There is much fine; land on aha Guadalquivir, 
or great r. yer, and jt might eaſily be made naviga- 
ble again to deer, at lJeaſt, — would help 
greatly to improve the country, this one 
river might iſſue ſupplies for half Europe, in oils, 
wines, &c. There ä plains 


of Seville, and ſome remains of former good me- 


thods of Mooriſh cultivation, as well as in Murcia 
and Valencia. But ſtill, for ſo rich a ſoil; the 
population and villages are but thin; thaugh they 
are ſaid to have been very numerous during the 
time of the Romans; and after wards af the Moors. 
We may find ſome information on this ſubject from 
various authors; - and partiulanty;. SW toi, from 
A Moeriſh writer, Rac. : 
Cordoya occupies a noble ſituation on bene | 
of this river, furrounded- by: a great variety of 


rich and grand country Jg k, 00 it, to the ſouth, 
is a boundleſs: but — plain: behind, to the 
north, are the ſublime mountains of Sierra Mo- 
rena, full of woods, water, and a variety of ſoils, 
of charming ſitnations; where the Romans, and 
| Hera the OY and Tay W poun- 
85 
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1 5 wrphouſesand eee but it is now all ene : 


eſs. 

Wer king o ee 7 80 this ſhould be 
my capital, for many reaſons. I would go-to Se- 
ville in winter, and perhaps to Granada in Auguſt. 
Ihe river would then ſoon become navigable much 
higher. I ſhould be within a day's journey of 


Seville, Cadiz, Granada, and: little more from 
| Carthagena. With thoſe places ſo near, almoſt _ 
mountains, I think 


in ſight from my mag 
I could: govern the world; but I hope I ſhould be 


liberal enough not to attempt it, but dar er : 


them how to govern themſelves. 
Many houſes, and I believe whole ns; hs 
S been boils from the ruins of thofe of the Romans, 


the beauties of which, their barbarous conquerors 
and ſucceſſors could neither reliſh! nor eſtimate. 


Such is the melancholy hiſtory of nations and their 


| works, deſtroying and deſtroyed by turns; ſo that 5 


it is more ſur that any thread of their ſtory 


ſhould be preſerved, 


had learned. to build, they uſed to cram the ele- 
gant capitals, friezes,” inſcriptions of the Romans, 


often turned upſide down, into the common walls 
of their huge and melancholy buildings. And 
even when moſt improved by riches and luxury, 


their manners and character ſtill retained the ſame 


| dull melancholy caſt, which probably: proceeded 


from their former Aſiatic habits of e ee and 


jealous way of living; and this is what may have 


contributed moſt to give the ſame turn to oe taſte 


and character of the Spaniards, their neighbours | 


and ſucceſſors, which has. laſted fo long, aw: is 
| only beginning of late to wear out. 
- I think it likewiſe appears, from their einn 
chat the Moors never cultivated any of the fine 
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than that it ſnould be loſt. 
The 5 were mercileſs deſtroyers: at firſt; and. 
even after they were conſiderably advanced, and 
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arts with eee ſucceſs, except poetry. 
Some of the uſeful arts and trades were improved, 
perhaps to ſome {mall degree of taſte, or rather of 
neatneſs. They ſeem never to have had any idea 
of outſide architecture, or of ſhew ing the beauties 
of their habitations, or any indication of their 


happineſs, ta the world, All their pleaſures were 


ever 1 ſhut up from the view of their fel- 
low. creatures. To what a number of ſocial vir- 


tues and pleaſures they muſt have been-ſtrangers! 


None of the ſine arts can probably be introduced 
pr-flouriſh withaut architecture, Gig muſt lead, 


and partly govern the reſſPt. 
Some af their palaces, Ach, on the outfide 


/ Janked like priſons, have however been ſupplied 


with luxuriant ornaments and conveniencies With- 
in. Amang theſe; the works in plaſter make the 
firſt and beſt figure: but their painting and ſculp- 
ture were wretched. Even the carpenters and 
1 ſeem always to have been but poor work- 
Nor did the Moors ever probably poſſeſe 


. —— good methods of applying the mechanical 


powers, by convenient machines, that facilitate 


and abbreviate labour Lie ot boogie ol 


The Eaſtern ſelfiſh: Werle way of life; 31 hs fe 
paration of the ſexes, of trades, families, tribes; 
we may conſider as a leading principle, which will 
help to explain theſe, and many other ſtriking 


differences between their arts and manners, and 


thoſe of Europe Hence their ignorance of the 
powers of mutual aſſiſtance, and of the progreſs 
in mechanical inventions and impfovements; of 
divided and of united labour; of manufactories, 
and of armies: hence their ſimple and independent 
little ways of each workman doing every thing for 
himſelf; their great proficiency in many domeſtic 
trades. and employments, and their weakneſs in the 
. hence. their want of ſocial virtues and 
21 6 talents, 
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-ralents, and hence their ig norance of all ſpecies of 
| N are except delpotfm, may be chiefly de- 
duced : 


Vet the ey h had ſome likbig for the beauties of 


| nature an 


W p02 ſituations; but when they 
found them, 


ey ſeemed only deſirous to ſhut 


them up, with their huge mud or taby walls. 


Theſe they contrived to make ſtick together, ſo as 
to laſt à long time, though never equally with 


thoſe of ſtone, as ſome have thought. This mode 
of building you may find deſcribed in various au- 


thors and dictionaries. The choice and mixture 


of the materials muſt have been the eſſential parts | 


of the art. When well worked and brought to 


the confiftency of elay, or ſtiff. mortar, . it was 
then' rammed, by; ſmall portions, on the wall, 4 
while colithed'H by frames, which were afterwards 58 


removed as' the work dried. This method, as 
well as that of plaſter and. many others, took its 
riſe from its littleneſs in their ways of working, 
and from their want of power to manage great 


Veights. Vet they induſtriouſy improved the arts 


of agriculture, which muſt have advanced ſeveral 
others; and we know they ſedulouſly ſtudied and 
imp: oy the ſciences, and were then by far the 


fir people of their time, Human nature i is ever | 


| full of inconſiſtencies. 

- Cordova wears now tur a poor and neden 
appearance, and ſeems ſunk in indolence, dirt, 
ruins, miſery, and convents. The palace of the 

reat Almanzor is turned into an Inquiſition, that 
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We could find only-two artiſts here, Fre 
men, and they are but poorly ſupported, chiefly 
by the church. But they are on e point of de- 
parture. os e of their beſt works, 1 1 7 and 
vaſes, Which ey had been long Preparing. for Lug 
public Walk here, were thrown d down and 
ed the firſt night, by the barbarous populace, te 
the great mortification of the poor artiſts, 2 175 
the Corregidur, a man of ſome taſte, who. had. be- 
fore improved the public walks, of Ef . Such is 
the fate of arts 03 philoſophy, s country, 
which gives a tolerable image e the the great progreſs 5 


Voith which this nation has been flattering ſell, 


ever. ſince. the Bourbon fucceſhon. to theſe king- 
doms. The Bourbons certainly do not mean. that 
Spain ſhould advance far in arts, population, or 
power; otherwiſe they might and would have 
taken other methods to accomplith. i 1 3 
A decent public walk ( Alameda ) to every town, 
is a very agreeable and commendable part of pub- 
lic police, and is ſtall IR up in Spain with more 
aſſiduity and good tail e, an in J better coun- 
tries. ; 
We alſo found here ſome n very fine women, and : 
agreeable ſociety ; and, I think, the ſex have been 
more favoured in "theſe countries, and particular 
Granada, 1 perſonal N 1 — in mot 
other Spain; aps from ſome remain- 
in; ng mare of, Con King Lou know my 
| en 3 
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* dete. Cel centeiau] ſeems now as uni · 


e 


Italiaas. From the ara "* — Kae 


ſocieties, we are perbaps too ready to forgive the 


deſieiencies of the members as individuals; but 


when we came caolly to conſider the tendency of 
their: manners, truth and virtue require en : 


withdrew. ſome part of our eſteem. 


The provincial gentry, in imitation e fi 
periors in the capital, thus lead moſthy- am idle, 
and what we would call an uſeleſs, perhaps a vici- 

ous: life; divided between the coach, cards, the 

Dante and intrigue. A manly education, and 
uſeful ſtudies; foreign travel; virtues and abili. 
i.effonts for the 
dught of, or at» | 
tempted, perhaps becauſe: they may appear inap - 
in this country; 
and the private ſatisfaction of ſuch acquirements 
is ſeldom found ta be à ſufficient motive to over - 
come the trouble they may coſt, But the Spas 


ties of public unportance,:or-. 
good of the caumtry; are little t 


plieable to any beneficial-purpoſe i 


niards ſeem born with a diſpoſition. to 


dancing, muſic: the practice and proficiency in 
theſe, form at once the ſum of their endowments, . 
the amuſement of their ſocieties, and the chief 


dune — their lives, and indeed may procure 


them greater happineſs than more ſolid or ſexious 


occupations could do in this country. There are, 


however, many exceptions to all theſe too. general 
ideas, 8285 nnen more an we can rer of; 


and 


eſtabliſhed in this country as 
af. illicit love connections 
ſeems 75 be tacitly underſtòbod, and agreed to, 
by all the patties concerned. Tbe ſtranger, ſoon 
is 3 er gere to fin 
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and even thoſe: amiable women who bel, 8 to ſo- 5 


ciety, par #at, 'may'igo through the formꝭ pre- 
ſecribed by cuſtom, EP with perfect 3 


5 cence. Biß eh 334 191: 0 1 914 Cz} £11951. 


This nation, though not changeable, is uſually 


in extrèemes. A real, though rather a tacit opi- 
nion, ſeems now to prevail, of the innocence and 
propriety of thoſe lateral love attachments, as 
much as it was formerly 


them Many, I 
know, are ſecretly perſuaded, that where the plea- 
ſures of all concerned are increaſed, | without in- 


jury to any other perſon, there can be nothing really 
criminal or injurious. No inquiſitorial ſeverity 


can ſtifle every private opinion. Such opinions 
and practices have often privately prevailed in this 


nation. We might inſtance the iluminado during 
the reign of Philip IV. and lately Ia bells unidn. 


In toleration; Chriſtianity, or at leaſt po popery, 


5 has; I believe, been generally. outdone 3 
metiſm. Here, at Cordova; as arts and 


advanced among the Moors, religidus 2 


kept pace, and there were many intermarriages 


between the Mahometans and Chriſtians, If their 
empire could have remained, and continued to 
improve, it might have helped to haſten the ad- 
vancement and civilization of Europe as well as of 
the world to reconcile thoſe two inimical ſects, 


and ſoften that barbarous inveteracy, which muſt 
nom perhaps for ever, attend their local ſepara- 


. an cke one exterminate the other. 
and Spaniards might probably be conſi- 


85 — improved if their gentlemen could be 
made to travel more, 1 they are perhaps the 


beſt travellers of us all, ouſſeau obſerves; 
and if the church could be ee to ſet bounds 
to herſelf, and more eaſily admit of ftrangers and 
heretics.” The great Almanzor, and others of the 


.- - Mooriſh: princes, could perſuade. their prieſts to 
- _ admit the arts, againſt. their original tenets, and 


could 
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could make them intetpret their harbarous exelu- 
five religion into univkrſal principles of benevo- 


lence. A whole race of princes of Orange could 
teach the different ſects of chriſtians to tolerate 


eachother: Are wel never again to ſee a prince 


inlthis country who ſhall have at once influence: 


and liberality enough, with force and henerolence 


P, nind, ind toad ge er ſuch 0-9 ae 
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ve are led to doubt whether the firſt and moſt - 


Altinguilhed Tanks of men be always the beſt part 


of the nation, and muſt ſuſpect that there may be 


in the nature of hereditary honours a tendency 


towards degeneracy. : To keep a body of nobility 


up to the true ſpirit of honour and virtue, per- 


petual and powerful motives to exertion are pro- 
bably requiſite; ſuch as the ſentiments of enn £ 


maintained by ſome: conſtant great employ, as 


that of war or 2s r RP and all other great 1 
In ſuch a government ac 


objects of pu 
this, thoſe ui a at cannot probably exiſt in force 


and quantity ſufficient for the purpoſe Where 
they have ſo little hopes of any ſignal employment, 


and are excluded from the management of public 


N * * * own, a life and charac-· 
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deed, we cannot expect in bis:pampered p 
to find much of his ſpirit or character, which wa 
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TTHICI- ff 17 atio lat leaſt, are 


ter diſpoſed to idlenefs 
weed che conſequenecato.be rade 8 


Hold families were not to wear out, and be. 


com entinct, leavi toom for a -freſh-ſopply, a 


iu nobleſſe . — much 
The firſt man calf Ar his Lan OE: | 


ee the reſt of at who b me Lien him: in- 


probably formed by 5 life of hardſhips, dangers, 


and difhiculties: whence then this his anxious care 
in providing for his poſterity ſuch a load of riches 


and honours as may probably render them good 
for nothing? This queſtion may cauſe you to 


think and produce various eg e on ſo im- 


portant a ſubject, and on 2 nature and ſo- 
ciety, which is the Thief of theſe Letters. 
Your Engliſh nobility, from being hereditary. le- 
giſlators and judges; and being forced 2 
temperate kind of pride, are led to have recourſe 
to other merits beſides thoſe of birth; and Ann 
be langer Kent up to wheir pr oper charädber- „ 
Speculative philoſophers, and bodk- men, 21 
be indulged in the c¹mon cant af :ilktr 1 
beft 


heroes and conquerors, as the greateſt and | 
them will always require ſome control: 5 1 


titles and pre- eminence were 


they ought to be, by ne 


we thould find by — — that eminence 


in war firſt, and — legiſlation or government, 
would _ ennoble ant diſtinguiſh nien in ſo--—- 
ciety.. The employmants that require the ſtrongeſt 
minds and moſt; vigarous exertions, muſt be of 
the greateſt importance, and military hondours will 
generally hold the firſt rank nor can it probably 


long remain; otherwiſe in any nation, as war Will 
ever be neceſſary, at times, while mem are men. 


In the greateſt characters, you fee that:of a war. 
. | EG e rior 


wi 4 
. * 
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rior has ever been the chief requiſite; and this 


has always been perceived by ſuch men; and on 


their early perception of it, have their "riſe and 
future greatneſs been built. The modern orders 
of nobility, though originally military, having 
loſt much of the ancient ſpirit and purity of 
chivalry, may have greatly changed, and probably 
weakened the force and enthu lam of character 


in the firſt ranks of men: hence 4 frequent 


and neceſſar recourſe, in modern times, to new 
military diſtinctions: and ſome wiſe prince may 
yet find a great reſource” in diſtributing honours 
0 according to their original intention, and i in be- 
ſtowing the higheſt titles on military merit. It. is 
ſaid, they are trying this in Ruſſia, but I believe 
it requires a free or mixed government to give 
4 a meaſure all its effect: with them it is only 
2 piece of fooliſh affectation, with which that 
Court ſeems full as plentifully ftored'as' any other. 
This, and feveral other of her aſſuming operati- 
ons, took. as if Ruſſia laid herſelf out entirely for 
| „ and only ferve to make the world jea- 
lous wary afraid of her, without cauſe; for ſhe 
cannot in fact be in à ſtate to produce real dread 
or danger to Europe, perhaps for many ages to 
come; and then the world may all be improved 
and civilized, which "WI Fewaey! ny: genera con- 
ne impoſſible. 
If the'European Seefest Bete moſt of 
a gradual tendency / towards a refined ff of 
deſpotiſm; if the old romantic notions 6 
and all the remains of chivalry, muſt, by degrees, 


wear out, and the races of nobles naturally de- 


te, while the peop ple, or third eſtate, are 


: (except with you), and muſt therefore 
afford böt a bad ſupply'to recruit the corps de no- 
bleſs ; what control will then remain over man- 
kind, "ng e or governed, both naturally 
wore EE, 
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more vicious and improvident as government de- 
5 youu nge into tyranny, and gets beyond all re- . 
| t? Where will nations pony find virtue and 
— — ſufficient to arreſt, or even regulate. the 
| progreſs of depravity, and prevent the ruin of 
themſelves and their poſterity? What can then 
ſtop the decline of this old and worn · out part of 
| — world? Europe muſt, perhaps, i in time follow 
the ſteps and the fate of Aſia, eſpecially if ſhe 
ſhould ever be tempted again to purſue her con- 
| queſts i in that quarter. But I ſhall not now trou - 
ble you with proſecuting theſe. airy ſpeculations; 
any farther ;. they. are only ſtarted; as hints for 
your future conſideration, and not unworthy the 
attention of the philoſopher who — 2 the 
tendency of our manners ad ſyſtems of govern». | 
ment. 1 1 K. | 
But to return to 4 Many a the pres: 
ſent. character of the Spaniards, and particularly, 
their jealouſy and gravity. I believe you will 
find leſs jealouſy, and more good mirth among 
them, TOE in all the affected gaiety and noiſe of 
ſome of their neighbours. There is, to be ſure, 
in the very exceſs and abundance of their wit, 
joy, and good-humbur, a certain ſteady evenneſs 
of manner, equally diſtant from levity, as from 
pedantry or affectation: this is obſervable i in all 
: they do. With a kind of dry and grave humour, | 
| one of the company will often talk or ſing. all the 
; reſt into an extreme. of mirth and Pi Pres. 
ſerving all the while a moſt; ſerene and placid, 
firmneſs of countenance himſelf, como quien no dice 
nada. We find in them more mirth and happi-, 
neſs than may at firſt ſeem compatible with their 
poverty and indolence. But fortunately, ſuch is 
often the lot of poor countries: poco bien y bien 
viſt. The ſcarcity. of good things ſeems to'be 
fully compenſated by the more Weh enjoyment of 
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the few they retain. © Some wants and dheukies 


ſeem to be among the neceſſary ingredients of hu- 
man life: : we are ſoon ſpoiled by plenty and indul- 


Voluntary exertions cannot always be 
cequal to thoſe of 1 Riches and ſuccefs 
will, in general, dim our powers both of 


5 body and mind, by removing at once the ſources 


of exertions and enjoyment. Human nature hap- 
accommoclates itſelf to fituation; and this 


cheerful, though careleſs manner of wearing their 


chains, is probably the beſt for the preſent con- 


dition of theſe people, x 
10 vengu, as Sancho's ſtories go: every thing 

As wy When we think of improving the world, 
ve ſhould fl confider well, whether happineſs 


may not be already more equally diftributed than 


could be done by all our dem and bettevolence; 
and that every confiderable afteration in ſociety 
ſhould be much wanted and deſtred by the peo- 
ple themſelves before it is attempted : let us not 


force it on thent before'ws have taught them to | 


wiſh for it. 


Tuis country affords more object for the 
quary thati' che artiſt: few remarkable pieces of 


modern art are to be found, except in the royal 
palaces: yer Spain, you know, has 8 
forme good painters Le tolerable archite&s z 

few of theſe have ſtruck out new patlis, I mik, 


Ach ſome füecefe. The builder of the Efcurial 


was a man of genius, and had grand ideas. If it 


was really intended to be built in the form of a 


gridiron, the idex probably came from Philip.” 
"The remains of antiquity here have been learn- 


edly treated by their own antiquaries, though not 
yet ſufficiently dug up by the workmen: and theſe | 


are hitherto objec ders curiofity, without any 
influence on nationat taſte or improvement, 
as with" you, where . carpenters and ſmiths 


Vor. II. begin 


l no ay mal que por pow 
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begin nals to work in the ſtyle of thoſe of 
Greece and Rome. I hope you now perceive, 
that the 8000). to Sir W. H—, for thoſe muſeum 


_ antiquities, was not thrown, away; and we may 
hope that the labours of a Bentely, a Wedge- 
wood, and other, ingenious manufacturers, will 

turn to public benefit, and the Ae of good 


Ihe Spaniards might learn many good things 


from the Roman monuments and antiquities ; as, 
the police, management, and diviſion of the 
eountry; roads and modes of communication; 


methods of . of watering, cultivating, 
and dividing their lands; in various arts and 


trades: they might alſo learn much from ſome of 
_. theſe Germans, * other foreigners; from Cata- 
; Tonia, | and {till more from Biſcaya, and- ſome- 


times even at their own doors : 'they have many 
examples ſcattered about the kingdom of what 


they ought. to do: but; it is too plain, that no 


example, or temporary public aſſiſtance, can have | 


its natural effects here. Some of the fineſt parts 


of their country are the leaſt peopled, their exten- 


ſive fierras - this of Sierra Morena, which extends 
from Murcia to Portugal, i is full of fine. vallies, 
 vith a variety of ſails, of wood and water, which 
are all wanting in their arid plains, the only parts 
they have attempted to inhabit, and whieh are ac- 
cordingly very thinly peopled and miſerably cul- 


tivated. They ſeem determined to ſpareno labour 


in counteracting nature, and juſtly ſucceed in bra 


portion to the wiſdom of their efforts. 
There are more paintings at Seville than at 


8 Cordova. We found there ſome gentlemen col- 
| leQors, and a good many pieces of Morillo, par- 


ticularly in the convent where he ended his days. 


+. This devout way of paſſing the latter part of life 
3 convents, continues All. to. be the faſhion in 


1 Spain. 
4 5 - e 2 wt * - * > 
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4 i 


Spain, in which they are perhaps more Pause 7 


with their principles than ourſelves. I cannot 


pretend to be ſuch- a connoiſſeur as to carry in 
my eye, from one diſtant country to another, the 


meaſure of merit of different maſters; but it ap- 


pears to me, as if Velaſquez and Morillo ſhould 


ſtand next to the very firſt of the Italian ſchool, 


not only as faithful ĩmĩtators of. nature, but ſome⸗ ö 
times ſoaring above her, towards the true ſublime, 
and particularly the former; the one ſeems. to 


bo org and the. Selber ta 1 10 3 nature. 


1 
4 i 
* * 7 were 


"LETTER XII. 


| 0 cuntry. EY ie, Sheep. 2 


tion. NMyte. Ms N Schools. OS; 
V Madrid, — 


7 FE. —— "ed e an eſtate of the 


WW duke of Alva, near Cordova, a country 

bounding | in beauties,. as uſual about the ſkirts of 
monntains, but more particularly about this 
ſublime Sierra Morena. It was there the late 
Duke was baniſhed, and he conſiderably improved 
the lands, planting olive- woods, building ſome 
good oil-mills, ſtores, &c. We found à Wheel 


on the river, forty feet diameter, which raiſed 


water nearly to that height, for watering ſome 


gardens, ſo ſimple as to require no attendance, 


N but only repairs. 
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tree is to be ſeen, except 
 Inacceflible mountains. It is ſaid that timber di- 
miniſhes even in 
planted. Man is a deſtructive animal where he is 
not well treated. He requires good uſage, and 
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„ minth, and muſic. The country reſombles 


| molt of the ocher internal Spaniſh plains, a dry, 
naked, brown clay, without a green Tpor, and 


hardly a ſhrub to be ſeen, 3 dae the vines 


are in leaf. But in thefs few, poor clay villages, 


there is plenty of good wine an IT, and 


nothing « br dancing and ingng g in or out of doors 


all the evenings. _ _" mirth go together 


in theſe happy climes. 
This ſeems the original e. evimry af thoſe char 
ming little ſongs called Segwidiltas; their natural 


ſoil, where they grow ſpontaneouſly, made often 


extempore, and ſeldom written or noted down, 


Great numbers are made, ſung, and danced here, 


which are never knen in the reſt of Spain, and 
they are probably more in the true old national 


taſte, than even at Madrid. I was ſorry I had 
not time to make a larger collection of them. 
We could willingly, and pteafantly, have paſſed 
much more time in ſome of thoſe. 

There is, in Spaniſh manners, in the language, 
mirth, and gracia of the people, a fomething that 


attaches and engages thoſe who enter into the 


taſte and ſpirit of it, but which, till then, is in- 
comprehenfible to the ſtranger or paſſing viſitor, 
We — almoſt meaſure the degrees of bad 
vernment, in different countries, by the de- 
2 or want of timber. In Spain, ſearce 2 
t ſuch as yet grow amo 


England, where ſo much is 


great ſecurity, to render him provident 1 55 A dar 
day, and eſpecially for poſterity. 


We met ſome of the ganado marine, or fine 


'wool ſheep, in large ſtraggling flocks, on their 
| 2 n ths . to winter in 


the 


poor places. 
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che ſouthern plains. Some flocks travel above s 
hundred long leagues twiee a year, But Bowles | 


will give yew all the particulars. Salt is a ne 


ceſlary part of their food. There is ſtill, I fund, 


ſome diſpute even here about the proper quantity, 


The breeding of thoſe fine wool ſheep is proba . 
bly only fit for a country like this, thinly 1 


bel, little cultivated, and without fences: but I 
doubt of its being the moſt profitable kind of 


produce, even here, where every thing would 


grow, I believe, with a little more pains, and 
more water, both of which might be had. Hows 
ever, this wool has long been a national object in 
Spain: they have a po 4 

r- of the Melia (or ſheep N 6704 pro- 
bably prevent incloſures, planting, and improve- 


menis: the want of trees moſt likely contributes 


to their want of water. It ſeems the fine wool is 


- worth, above a hundred reals per arobu, but the | 


common ſort only twelve or fifteen. _ 

Let all ſtates beware of great corporate badies 
of people, and admit even {mall ones ouly on very 
good and obvious reaſons, The natural ſubdivi- 


fon of ſociety is into families; collective bodies 


more numerous may be dangerous or injurious to 
the publie, and may be eaſily brought to eombine 
againſt the reſt of the nation. The principles 
and formation of great companies and corporati- 
ons are not yet well underſtood. England, Hol- 


land, &e. after having got rid of the old ſtyle of 


X monopolies, are probably launching again too far 
in admitting new kinds of 5 bodies, of 


imperia in imperio. The true ſpirit and natural 
operations of thoſe may not be underſtood, till 


one, or ſome eaſy combination of them, ſhall leine 
or over- rule the ſtate. _ 

There muſt be much nitre in the air here, or or 
5 the earth muſt be well adapted for generating or 


extracting ; 


of laws on purpoſe; Ihe 
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extracting it from thence, or both; for the ſame 


heaps of earth, without any change, addition, or 


mixture, 28 nearly the ſame quantity of ſalt- 
| 25 every year, at the works near Tembleque, 


his I was told by ſeveral different ſets of work- 


men. They have powder-mills on the Guadiana, | 


near this place. 
We ſaw their horſe-academy at One, for edu- 


cating officers for the cavalry only. This is a 
ſmall town with eleven convents.” The plan of 
this ſchool, like moſt other Spaniſh ideas on pub. 


lic matters, is too great ever to be completed. 
Their deſigns are generally gigantically magnifi- 
cent, and impracticable: Muley Iſhmael's palaces. 


I all the fix or ſeven military ſchools, ſcattered 
about this kingdom, were united into one or two, 
they would probably be attended with more effect 
and ceconomy. 


The modern practice of viding and fabdivid- 
ing labour, ſo neceſſary in molt arts and trades, - 
is apt to be carried too far, and to be adopted 
where it 1s unneceſſary, or hurtful, as in the mi- 


litary. Since this ſpirit of ſeparating things which 
are naturally connected, has taken place; ſince 
we attend more to fancied and forced diſtinctions, 
than to natural connections of things, and are loſt 


in a diminutive ſtyle of minute philoſophy; 1 
think the ſtrength of genius and of fancy has di- 


miniſned, and the human mind has degenerated, 


ſince thoſe times when a man could be at once a 
ſtateſman, philoſopher, ſoldier, muſician, poet, 
author, &c. But a man now takes only a part 
of a profeſſion, and is fit for nothing elſe. Even 
an officer of horſe is often a novice in the affairs 


of infantry. I ſhould rather be inclined to think, 
with Cicero and Vitruvius, that no man can be 


very great in any thing of importance, without 


knowing ga every thing. All is connected! in 
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| this world: though, I believe, I preached this 
; I wiſh 


you, in particular, to conſider it well, "that you 


doctrine before to our friend C 


may endeavour to become great as a ſoldier, a 


ſenator, a farmer, kee. for they all aſkiſt each 


other 


Aragjues has many Venues in its FIR ſhady | 


walk, river, and gardens; occupying a pretty 


little plain, which ſinks down to the level with the 
river, and is hidden from the rude and naked high 


country that ſurrounds it: a fine picture in a huge 
ugly frame: a pleaſant and ſhady, but not cheer- 


ful, retreat. There is ſomething rather melan- 


| choly and Mooriſh about ſome of the gardens and 
buildings. And about Spaniſh places, I think, 


there is generally ſomething in a ruined or un- 
finiſhed ſtate, that tends to deaden the whole. 


The. chapel, ſome pictures, and apartments, 
merit attention; but : muſt dune the deſcription 
to > others, | | 


3 


LETTER XXII. 


M a 4 rfs. People. E [curial. Old Caſtile. 
Hlocht. N en C orn. W ater. Ce. | 


* 


vernment. © 


1 WIS H to haſten PMN this j journey, which 


you may begin to think rather tireſome, as 1 
do; and I muſt tell you, for your comfort, that 
moſt other Spaniſh travellers think the ſame. 


However, with your youth, curioſity, and a little 
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| more practice in the language, . you may eaſily, 
and even pleaſantly, get over all their magnified. 
difheulties. Though I do not intend. to trouble 
you with many particulars, I will not promiſe 
that ſome refleftions may not ſtill interrupt our 
progreſs, and exerciſe your patience, for which ) 
you will have ſo. much occaſion here. 
Of Madrid, the particulars I ſhall leave to her 
ample accounts, already publiſhed : it is now a 
tolerably clean country town, with ſome few good. 
ſtreets and buildings; but no pleaſant environs: 
the moment you get without the gates, you may 
fancy yourſelf in a Spaniih deſert again. The 
king has an excellent collection of pictures in his 
new and magnificent palace: but you have, and 
Vill ſoon haye more laboured accounts of al thele. . 
things, b 7 profeſſed connoiſſeurs. 
It muſt be allowed, that moſt princes now take 
ſome pains to encourage and revive the arts; but 
| theſe do not ſeem to anſwer the call anywhere ſo 
1 readily as with yon; and it gives pleaſure to fancy 
and foreſee them repairing to our iſland to increaſe 
and multiply, as to a better foil than they can now _ 
[ find in any other country. It would ſeem, that { 


theſe great monarchs of the world have loſt the 

ſecret of alluring or propagating them. I do not 
Þ hear of any Spaniſh ſtudents above mediocrity. 
Wealth, ſecurity, then leiſure, travel, and vari- 
Þ ous motives, muſt conſpire to produce a taſte for 
the beapties of nature and the ancients, Princes 
do not ſeem to know, that if all the arts and 
ſciences were ſomehow, by chance or force, n= 
troduced into any country that is badly or deipo- 
tically govetned, and hence defective in ſecurity, 
they could not be fixed, or remain there, but 
4 would moſt probably We wan the es 
| yy introduce Wt. Sh ks 1 
14 7 POR i 
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1 the: hills that ſkirt. the Guadarrama range of 
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This town of Madrid ia not yet a . ery healthy 
place I believe, from what we can Fo, and from 
the bilious fallow aguiſh appearance of its inha- 
bitants : they are not in general à ſtout nor 2 
handiome people, and have a certain look of ſecret 
diſcontent or reſignation, or ſomething between 
theſe, which is after to obſerve than explain. 


"Though. the Spaniards, in general, may not 


appear to you, at firit, ſo: ne look. 


ing a people as ſome other of the more northern 


races, yet in other parts of the kingdom, you 


will find, after a little habit and examination, 

that they have a certain regularity and graceful 

en of countenance beyond moſt ocher nati- 

ons: and that they have more bodily ſtrength, 

mY r. and ſpirit, than their dry and meagre ap- 
pearance may ſeem to indicate; and this will ap- 
pear on the few een that occur to excite 
their exertion... © | | 

I be #/curial —2: romantic bold ſituation, on 


mountains. The building, in the bold and fimple 


Doric, ſo uneommon and unexpected in ſuch a 


country: yet, on the whole, I think it far-beneath - 
the degrees and effects of beauty and grandeur, 

which might be expected from ſo much labour + 
and materials: and, as ufual, this, and every 
thing in the country, ſeems doomed: to: be ſpailt 
by ſomething or other difagreeably melancholy, 


dirty, or mean: here, a number of ſmall and 


broken windows; a want of repairs, and of elean- 
 lineſs; an ugly weather-beaten kind of ſtone, ' &c. 
all contribute to give to the whole a triſte and un- 
inhabited appearance. The neglected ſtate of the - 
grounds and fences, the dulneſs of the court, and 
want of amuſements, may ſtrike one with Mooriſh 
dens. and reſemblances: but I do not mean to 
5 0 THe dwell 


* 
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dwell much in or on palaces, and muſt again refer 


you to others. 3 48 | 
We go on from the . aſcending; theſe 
Guadarrama mountains, and from the higheſt get 


a view of the great plains. of Old Caſtile before | 


us; and look back upon thoſe of the new, be- 
hind us, over Madrid, and far beyond it: both 
ways a grand and extenſive, but not a very cheer- 
ful, proſpect: a naked brown country during 
great part of the year. If I could chuſe my party, 
I believe I ſhould like better to examine theſe wild 
and romantic mountains than thoſe half-peopled 
plains : all their mountains are full of intereſting 
objects, and of ſublime and beautiful ſcenes ; * ih 
they are few, and diſtant from each other. 
I 74e not find much that is worth copying a 
conſidering from the memoranda of ſeveral jour- 
nies through the now naked plains of Old Caſtile . 


and Leon; where there is, indeed, ſo little tobe 
ſeen, beſides ſome ſcattered flocks of ſheep; and a 


few elay towns and villages, very thinly ſcattered, 
full of dirt, poverty, and ruins, appearing as if 
lately burnt down: ſcarce à tree, or any thing 
green, to be ſeen during moſt of the year; 
often in want of water, of timber, and of ev 
thing comfortable; only ſtraw for fuel, beds, 
ſeats, &c. In ſome of the wool towns, i. e. where 
the wool is waſhed, we ſaw ſome houſes with a 
few glaſs windows, as a very rare ſight. 
We found that thoſe large flocks of ſheep be- 
long moſtly to a few great proprietors, chiefly no- 
bility, who live in Madrid, while their wretched 
and neglected country ſeems given up to waſte, 
or to theſe few ſcattered flocks, and ragged bb. 
tary ſhepherds: but their management of wool 
and ſheep, Spain has retained perhaps better than 
any other art; and in its preſent ſtate, is proba- 
bly one of the fitteſt” fot producing wool, and if 
it 
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it muſt want water, there is much of it that can 
hardly be turned to any other uſe: for which rea- 
ſon I think it is not the country fitteſt for working 

up the wool, nor for many ether operations that 
require great population and induſtry. The pro- 
ducing and the working up of materials, are not 
heceſſarily, nay are often incompatible, in the 
ſame country: a country of ſhepherds cannot be 
full of manufactures: ſome countries we find fit 
for one thing, and ſome for another; ſome to 
produce materials, others to fabricate them: and 
if each nation would be wiſe enough to keep to 
its own natural ſtaple, it would doubtleſs be much 
better for the world at large. Yet they might, 


and would probably have ſome more inanufacturies 15 © 


in their towns here, if their government had any 
| wiſdom or goodneſs to refrain from taxing them, 
and to give ſufficient ſecurity, liberty, toleration: 
or rather if they were to aboliſh this government, 
and ereate a new one. Of the preſent ſtate of 
, 1 hope you begin to form ſome” general 
5 N which I think are ſufficient, and always the 
beſt, to begin with: a general notion of its natu- 
ral hiſtory you may acquire from Bozoles, and our 
good friend D. n. Aſo, may ſhew you' his ſubter- 
raneous or mineralogie map of it. Theie exten- 
ſive plains conſiſt of other leſſer ones, of different 
heights or levels, ſinking ſuddenly by ſteep pre- 
cipices, where two or three different ſtrata appear, 
of ſeveral yards thickneſs each, all horizontal: 
the upper ſtratum viſibly from the ſurrounding 
mountains, though at a great diſtance. Such is 
the make, and think, a tolerable ſhort deſerip- 
tion of this, and of ſeveral other gear 244 gn in 
a R 
Their chief towns lis a the ſkirts 0 the 
different mountains that almoſt ſurround this great 
plain, as Segovia, Valladolid, Burgos, Leon, 
1 1 Aſtorga 


us e accounts o Wl theſe. |; 
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Aſtorga (for accounts of which ſee Ponta). There, 
the country generally begins to be more varied, 
more interſperſed with villages and cultivation, 


and we can ſee that it has formerly been ſtill 


more ſo: ruins of villages, caſtles, and. cultiva- 
tion, may yet be traced: and in thole cities, ſome 
melancholy remains of ancient magnificence ill 
appear through their preſent rains, filth, and po- 
verty. Burgos I think one of the moſt intereſtin - 
of theſe towns ; it was formerly the reſidence 

their princes. Some, ſtreets, conſiſting of old 
palaces of former nobility, appeared to be ſcarcely 
babitable, but we were told that they are ſtill oc- 


_ cupied by genteel families; poor gentry, of which 
this country has Rill ſome remains, too proud and 
ioo lazy to work. 


There is ſcarcely any ching in tolerable order 9 
in Spain but their churches; the old cathedral 
here is one of their | fineſt Gothic ſtructures. 
Th6ugh the parts are of very different and capri- 


ciĩous yles of architecture; the whole is noble 


without being heavy: but the Greek and the 


Gothic never join well, in. my opinion, though 
the moderns are always attempting it, as here, 


and I think ſtill without ſucceſs. They tell us, 
this place is much improved ſince the wool du- . 
ties began to be collected in it, and the export 
turned. to St. Ander; .it muſt then have been 


wretched indeed before that period. 


Ledn may have been, and might eafily again be 
made a very fine city: ſituated on ſome {mall 
rivers, as they iſſue from the mountains to the 
north of it, and which form a noble back ground, 
with much fine country and good ſoil all around. 
Here is a charming convent or abbey, poſſeſſed by 
che prieſts of St. Jago: but Pontz "wu n give 
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"They have, however, in theſe dry brown plains 
we Caſtile, ſome tolerable crops of wheat, and of 
a good hard grain; but they attempt little or no 
other produce. Poverty, the church, and want 

of markets for their ſurplus produce, if they had 
any, are among their greateſt, and are quite fuffi- 
cient,” obſtacles to their improvement in agricul- 
ture. It would-donbtleſs be difficult, and has hi- 


/  therto been impoffible, to open a communication 


_ fufficient to tranfport corn from theſe inland parts, 
which are ſhut up from the ſea and from each 
other by mountains. The plans long in agita- 
tion, of roads and canals for theſe purpoſes, have 
not been formed with any adequate preciſion or 
knowledge of the ſubject or of the country, and 
are impracticable in its preſent ſtate of population. 
They complain likewife of a want and uncertainty 
of water and of crops; but this was not always 
the caſe; or at leaſt not to fo. great a degree, when 
better planted and peopled. We know, that in 
former times corn has been exported from Spain, 
and that numerous armies and inhabitants have 
deen ſupported in theſe now naked deſerts ; there 
_ muſk then have been ſome mode of watering them, 
to a certain extent. Some Roman 3 thew 
us one very goot and te method of watering 
certain diſtricts, by ane large reſervoirs, — 
lakes, of the ſtreams as they iffue from the moun- 
tains; by great embankments at proper places; 
and then by letting off the water in ſmall channels 
to the lower grounds. This method is practiſed 


in Portugal, and there are ſome Roman works of | 


this kind fill in uſe near Merida and at Alicant;; - 
and remains of them at other places. Such re- 
ſources ſeem abſolutely neceffary to agriculture in 


the internal parts of this peninſula, where there is 
generally a want of rain during the fummer and 


. quarters. We can hardly judge, from 
the. 
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the appearance of a country. in its deſert and un- 
cultivated ſtate, of what it may be capable, nor 
of its former appearance when cultivated and po- 
ulous: even the neceſſary moiſture of the ſoil 

may have diſappeared from theſe plains with the 
trees and cultivation: in that ſtate, ſome countries 
become gradually covered with ſand, Which would 
be prevented by annual tillage. 

But all theſe obſtacles of nature, 4 9 I ſuſ⸗ 


pect they exaggerate, might be conſiderably over- 


come, if thoſe of miſtaken policy and bad govern- 
ment were once removed. In ſhort, I muſt. fre- 


a quently repeat my text, that the form of govern- 
ment, or of ſociety, is of the firſt importance, 
however overlooked. or miſtaken by travellers, 


poets, or the people themſelves; Our reſearches 
into the moral. or political 'cauſes of national pro- 


ſperity or decline, generally terminate there. 


Certain forms of government neceſſarily produce 
application, knowledge, wiſdom, ſecurity, induſ- 
try; and to theſe every thing is poſſible. Around 
ſome of their towns, moſt of the lands to a good 


diſtance are in ſome ſort of tillage, but they can - 
not afford to meliorate them, and muſt, prefer 


plowing up badly more freſſi land, to the labour 


and expence of improving the old. Both might 


be done under wiſe laws, and an equitable govern- 
ment; the RR nt more on their eſtates, 
diſpoſing of them as they pleaſed, and ſufficiently 


intereſted and ſecured in their produce and profits, 
the conſequent increaſe of population,. would con- 


ſpire: to overcome thoſe obſtacles; of nature, and 


to extend and improve all the arts connected with 


the cultivation of the earth: the products would 
ſoon increaſe; roads and canals might then be 


made by degrees: : all theſe things would mutually 
aſſiſt each le their e Vaud. e 
ee | | find 
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find its way. to diſtant au aſs new ones 
n e at ene | 
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'To Mr. C. Ns 
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"Ht 0 UGH- ie is very uncommon to ith to 


go twice the ſame route in this country, vet, 
if you were to tempt me with the party you men- 

tion, I could perhaps bear to examine it better; "I 
though, like many others, often find myſelf get- 


ting gradually more out of humour with it, and 
more doubtful if any thing can be learned from 
hence of uſe to mankind, unleſs it be that of ſee- 


ing and feeling, ſo to ſpeak,” more forcibly the 


numerous evil conſequences of falſe ee bad 
government, and a worſe religion: leflans, to be 
ſure, of the utmoſt importance to mankind, or to 
nations, and which cannot be too ſtrongly enforc- 
ed on them, if they could be taught to profit and 


take warning from the examples of their neigh- 

bours, and learn from the experience of each 
other. The errors of other nations are not un- 
known to us. They have been obſerved and ſtu- 
died by ſome: but we ſeem only thereby more 


habituated and reconciled to them; more inclined 


to imitate, and to follow, than to ae their fall. 


We, in particular, ſeem of late to be forgetting, 


| 51 it 1s — 5 nature and form of: our govern- 
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ment wN are indebted: for our pre· eminence. The 
nations uſed to ſhew us to their tyrants and to their 
children, as ſomething approaching to what a 
people and government ought to be; but we al- 
ready begin to loſe their reſpe& and admiration. 
Since this mad and ruinous quarrel with our colo- 
nies, men ſeem to examine and to doubt the 
| Juſtice of your pretenſions to ſuperiority in liber- 
ty, ſenſe, ſcience, generoſity,” &c.; and ſee too 
clearly the tyrauny and abſurdity of any ſove- 
reignty or dominion of one en or nation over 
anatherr. 
The modern ſyſtem of n commerce 
and colonization, you kaow, I hold to be deſtruc- 
tive in the end: and if, in ſpite of the fatal ex- 
es of Spain and Portugal before our eyes, we 
ſbould go on, and ſucceed in our wild and oppreſ- 
ſtve enterpriſes, — — 
thoſe American colonies, or undertake — 
expette uf ſabjugating and maintaining a for of. 
| ſlaves by way of cuſtomers, our future and 
progrefs will probably reſemble that of theſe coun- 
tries; and i we were capable: of taking and ap- 
plying the exantples, v could not find any better. 
Nay, if we retain: only our Aſiatir poſſeſſions, and 
turn our, attention and exertons to; the Kaft, pro- 
portioned to our ſuppoſed: lofles in the Welt, en- 
Gvavouring: 5 — our power inſtead of 
| etting our oπn mazims of leaving 
commerce — to find its on proper channels, 
its level, and its limits; the e uences may be 
equally fatal to us. The prize we ſhall be tempted 
to purſue there, is not probably of the right kind 
for us, being of too great a magnitude, and may 
become an object for ambition, enterpriſe, and 
mn er inſtead of forniſhing motives to that 
induſtry which belongs to commerce: 
| e N Wc ang . as South Ame- 


rica 
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rica has had on Spain; deceiving the u eee as to 
real and uſeſul riches : and the co | 
reach-to;goverriment itſelf, ani gradually mie end 
2 contaminate the whole nation. 154d bbs 
there is a prafpattofamaking Fortunes 
2 t 8 trouble, — art will . 
ſoon be-overſtocked, andi the gradual and>induſs 
trious; the only uſeful method of acquiring wealth, . 
will certainly ;be-negle&ed:; Hence depopulation | 
and ather numjerons:bad conſequences enſur. Be- 
ſides, it is ta hei feared, that a ſet of merchants 
muſt make but bad ſovereigns, and then degene- 
rate as merchants: The tuo Characters are Pro- 
bably:incompatiblezi and muſt mutually ſpoit each 
other. They willſoon begin to loſe by their trade, 
andthen Ty TEA AT ds 17 ce 
Though our! com | 
— behind: mich better im choſe enirions | 
not wait n de e oomeihcudzenar | 
the fyſtem is defectivde 3 thatigreat-companiesand | 
great conqueſts are — By to a nato, 
and ſhould: never be admitted without abſolute and 
obvious neceſſity; and even then; thieir proper 
eſtabliſnment and control will require more u ſr? ; 
and virtue than can perhaps be expected ii Oy 
government, or even in human nature?! 
If thecnmation ſhould derome-imorcieated! with ; 
the ſpirit oß conqueſt as well as rnpacity, and Our 


executive government at home acquire the ma- 


nagement of ſuch productive ſources of wealth; 

and thereby get — ond the control of parliament; 

_ and of every other control that can then de found, 

it may be tempted Wee ran deſtroy our 
conſtitution: in eff though the form pro eee 

winnen 11 Ct TE; i mio teh Nane 
For any one country to payer another well: at | 

| adiſtance, is N * the few'different | 
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- modes that have been ——— 


experience ſufficient to decide on the beſt, or on 
the practicability of any. Though we have ſuc- 
. ceeded better other nations, in the inſtance 
of our Ae colonies, [chiefly by giving them 
our own conſtitution,” and by the free enjoyment 
of which we might {till have retained them; yet 

the ſame method will not probably anſwer for the 

Eaſt; and to attempt it by means of à company, 
can never, in my opinion, be the beſt way. A 
free and . trade, under a ſtrong and relbecke. 
* 3 it theſe two are con 


nomy and the trick notions — ou will 
have perhaps the beſt chance to End fore of libe- 


tal and abide, fit for the higheſt offices 


of truſt and control; eſpecially, if they themſelves 
are under ſome control, and obliged to acquire 
information: for you muſt beware of the tyra 
and the ignorance as yet too natural to the — 
ſion, till we adopt a proper military education. 
If we examine hiſtory, we ſhall find that no 
nation of the Weſt was ever yet much connected 
with the Eaſt, without injury to themſelves, or 
could long retain the ſame character after, as be- 
fore that — Of the great profits and 
fortunes, which will ariſe more trom revenue and 


.. oppreſſion than from .fair commerce; much wall - 
come home, It might be proper: to trace, if we 


ee * 1 . of that influx; * 5 
: | TLRs 
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far it may inereaſe the demand for labour and: in- 
duſtry, ar have contrary effects, and an dan s 
prices, to increaſe ava too faſt, baniſn manu- 
factories to cheaper countries, and thence depo - 
_ pulate and weaken the nation. Moſt of that which 
wilt be ſpent - zon horſes, ſervants, parks, ee 5 
| looſe women, &c. will certainly act againſt induſ 
try, population, and national force; and with ac 
celerating powers, by means . 
5 of manners and moral principles. 
On the other hand, the fortunes ſo employed, 
map turn out tobe à ſmall part of the immenſe - 
profits ariſing from that trade, which may:likewiſe. 


employ, many uſeful hands bath aſhore and afloat; © _ 


and ſuch numbers of veſſels. It would ſeem, that 


etnment might do . ſomething. towards 


miifüng the hurtful, and increaſing the bene - 


f mens of that commerce and connection. If 
that trade ſhould ever come to be laid open, whole- 
ſome competition may ſtep-in;.toidiminiſh profits, 
and render time and induſtry again more neceſſarx 
to the making of ſortunes. Much will depend on 
the number and diſpoſition of thoſe who come 
home with great riches; Whether they injure or 
| rene the country where they ul by their 
Aftatic luxury; whether they can return to ſup- 
port, by their riches and example, all our old 
manners and political conſtitution; or by laugh- 
ing at both, and ſhaming liberty and ceconomy out . 
of. countenance, ſtrengthen the growing Party. of 
the debauched and corrupted. A 
Should we not ſucceed, Againſt: our colonies, and 
thence. be forced to temper, the. extravagant ideas 
of our national power aud glory, but be made to 
attend more io œοõHeA, id our, home and Eu- g 
hernia commerce, wiſdom r ende III 
ined, and we may Date Wi 2 We 
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doh career than we were before, which was pro- 2 
baby beyond the ſummit of power and proſperity; 
and theſe were already. leading us down the other 
ſide of the hill, through arts, luxury, and indul- 
gence. But if this is not found to be the conſe: 
quence of our loſs, I ſhall be inclined to fear that 
the blow will be too heavy, and the retrogradation 
too great to be recovered, and ſhall dread the miſ- 
chievous diſſenſions that uſually attend on ill ſuc- 
ceſs; hence weakneſs at e and contempt from 
abroad, or haſty and inadequate remedies worſe 
than the andes, If you ſhould perſiſt too long 
in this ill humour, or mad fit of making war on 
your friends, and driving them into the ſcale of 
your enemies, and forſaking your old ſyſtems of 
alliances, you muſt, in the courſe of two or three 
ſucceſſive wars, feel the loſs and oppoſite weight 
of America, and muſt probably be brought down 
to the point which your b _ keeps: fo 
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* Maze and ſojcurners Jobs: are very 
"VY aptto think we could eaſily improve this 
country. The firſt fight of it ſuggeſts the idea: 
and hence, perhaps, aroſe the proverbiab faying, 
_ Batir des chateaus en Efpagne.' But from the little 


| | og of all thoſe w have lately attempted” it, 
' 1 | . ve 
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we may preſume. that it is eaſier faid than done. 
Various have been the propoſals and attempts to 
improve it durin * penn reign and the laſt. Both 
monarchs have ſet about it apparently in good 
earneſt and on good principles; but that is not 
enough. The beſt and trueſt principles are net 


always applicable. The beſt 25 their plans, ſup- 


ſing them really in earneſt, muſt always fail 


ere in the execution. His preſent Majeſty was 
right as to the neceſſity and the objects of reform, 


could he have found in his dominions enough of 
probity and practical abilities, riches and induſtry, 
to execute his intentions; but theſe were all want. 
ing. He ſaw that the coun 
aſſiſtance and public A 
to be improved; as roads, canals, water. But it 


ſeems none were found who knew how to begin er 


accompliſſi thoſe improvements; none who could 
Seele that ſuch things can de done here only 
upon a ſmall ſcale, and by ſmall beginnings, ſuch 
| 2 are within the ability of the country; and that 

muſt be contented with mediocrity, or leis 
her: bw, for a long time yet to come. bey will 


E every thing at onde great and magnificent; 
Indeed 


no they fall 1 = all, and finiſh nothing. 
is probable that ſome ſecret French counſel is 
e at hand to lead them wrong. . x: 
No nation could mare eafily have tolerable roads 


| acroſs their: great dry plains; a very little labour 


at ſome places would make them paſſable, and 


ſufficiently good for the country and its preſent 


commerce. But they have hardly any roads, be- 
eauſe they will have them better than 


though . is ſo little to carry, that they Arts 5 


| - prevent the graſs growing in the little bits already 
made. This government has been re roads 


for theſe twenty or thirty years paſt, ww re 
anos 


. . one impradtcale Project 


ther: 


ry required public 
re it could begin 
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ther: too proud or jealous to imitate the de 
and cœconomy of the Baſcongada provinces, or to 
give them up to provincial management, to the 
people who are more equal to the taſk, and the 
moſt concerned in the expence and execution.” In | 
all their plans they ſeem to infiſt on having them 
three times better and more expenſive than neceſ. 
ſary. The five or ſix principal roads leading to 
the capital, cannot, at their rate; be finiſhed in 
leſs" than fifty years, perhaps not in a hundred, 
and perhaps never. But in fifty years, the parts 
firſt made will have fallen to ruins; for they make 
no proviſion for repairs, nor could: it be effectu · 
ally appropriated if they did. Of the roads. to 
tlie capital, the few leagues already executed "Tra | 
coſt nearly a million of reals vie ee 


ſieem already to ſtop, probably unable to go o 


with the expence.: Suppoſe the reſt only to 20 
half a million per league, the five dr ſix of one 
hundred leagues each, will coſt threęe Hundred 
millions. They oan never probably afford five 
millions er aznum, which makes it fiaty years ta 
finifh/theſe few only. There are others equally 
neceſſary; as Hikewiſe poſadar, or inns, for the 
accommodation of —— i: 
will not build theſe; or r and aſſiſt in do. 
ing it, none elſe will of Hon bref 1; _ 
At firft fight,” moſt of this dec county. of Old 
Caſtile ſeems capable: of eanals as well as of roads, 
and that they might be fed by the different ſtreams 
that form tlie Douro. That river, as you may fee 
by the map, receives the waters of a great extent 
of country, from all the ſurrounding moumtains 
of Caſtile, Len, Aſturias; &c. which: incloſe a 
very extenſive valley: But an accurate knowledge 
of the country, of its produce and materials, 
would be neceſſary to determine the praQticability | 
of canals, ous W they cannot Lo * | 
8 a . | | ; { Ing 
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thing to carry that will pay the expence: ſtraw, 
Ao the moſt likely Bo 5 parat, vil. 
yok be quite inſufficient. 

Such great public okay as before bee, 
would require a far greater degree of population 
and internal commerce; ſomething to be carried 
of bulk and importance, of an increaſing demand, 
ſufficient to pay the expence of making and re- 
pairs, which will both be great: and they have 
more roads and canals already planned and begun 
in Spain, than the moſt populous and induſtrious 
nation could execute: ſo little do they know their 


. — eee ek 2 It is from the great body of the peo 


muſt come, both the expence and the 
— : but they muſt firſt be taught to feel their 
own importance, and be ſure of the fruits of their 
induſtry, before they will undertake any thing of 
conſequence. They muſt be in the habits of ma- 
naging the affairs of their own little diſtriQs :' pro- 


vuincial and municipal buſineſs and juriſdictions 


ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed and extended, inſtead of 
being gradnally curtailed and taken away, as has 


been long the practiee of their government, par- 


ticularly 1 the Bourbon acceſſion. Indeed the 
2 and importance of the people have of 
courſe declined ever ſince their Cortes or Parlia- 
ment was prevailed on to grant to Charles V. the 
_ upp before the redreſs of grievan ces ; 
All ſocieties or governments are — flow 
and tedious/ in their progreſs; as if unwillin 
change eſtabliſhed . er. though abſur 
Pernicious even deſpotiſm herſelf can only 992 a 
certain pace; and as indolence often W. e ee 
power, ::the is frequently the floweſt of ali. 
things might otherwiſe have been expected — this 
government, and they would, ere now, have got 
through the whole, and have taken away the old 
ane of * the: particular. diſtricts; and- Tipe: 
| | 5 ips: 
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ſhips: but they have ſtill left ſome, as if to-In- 

creaſe the confuſion. There is more diverſity of 
_ laws and cuſtoms throughout this kingdom than 

even in France, or: almoſt any other. Their dif- 

ferent gun, conſejas, tribunalat, are great plagues 
to themſelves, and to others who have any thing 
to do with them. But that is not the worſt part 


= 


of their -juriſprudence;- for it is perhaps proper, 
that 440 ſome caſes, ſhould pry 1 
and expence. The great evil here is the want f 
juſtice and of deciſion: indeed there are ſeldom 
any hopes ef either: as they are only to be pro- 
cured through an immenſity of corruption and 
gelay, all ideas of juſtice; right, hr recovery, are 
often given up, without attempting a-#edreſs or 
_ Temedy by law, Which, in melt .caſes,: ig known 
to be ſo much Vorſt than to ſuffer the evil. So 
that it is difficult to conceive hojit fo. many. people 
of the law can hve here, They muſt like the inn- 
keepers on their roads, proportionally fleece: the 
few who fall into their hands 4 od! 
In ſhort, an eternal delay, languor, and indif; 
ference, as well as corruption, ſeem to pervade 
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every rank and eyery ſpecies of buſineſs, and to 
have ſeized the nation in general] and law and 


government moſt of all. The conſequrnces, yon 
Will readily concęive, muſt be, — of 
credit and configence between man and man, and 
hence of commerce, induſtry, arts, c, Each 
1 mult hve perpetually on his guard, as if ſurround- 
dd by enemies. Hence, in this täte af ſociery, 
das value, che eſteem, and frequent uſe for private 
Ti friendſhips, and the rexaarkable fidelity for ſome, 
[| renowned; and hence the frequent affailinations, 
and other points of their manners and cuſtoms, 
might be deduced. But it is wonderful that the 
people in genęral are ſo good as e to 
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bb 8 are led to reſpe&t the moral Sis | 
that can refrain from ſo much wickedneſs might 


kere h perpetrated wich impunity. yx. 
Von need not wonder at this extreme Wand mal 
depreſſion; nor fanc 
examination, perhaps, we ſhould find there were 
always more & thoſe defects in the character of 
their government, particularly fince they-lo{t their 
Cartes,: than could reach the page of the hiſtorian, 
who ſeldom gets at the bottom: of things. We 
know they have fallen from a great height; and 


the world is but too full of inſtances of the weak 
neſt and total relaxation of che weng en en 
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: i6ing: io . ſome. parts of the Spaniſh: monarchy. 


We came to an inn on the road belonging to the 


duke of Alva, and then to another belonging to 
the king, both let at a rack- rent ſix times above 
the real value. This rent, and ſome proſit; muſt 
be extorted from the few travellers that call there. 


One is apt to conclude, que le mal eft ſans remede. 


Men * be . to have any regard for the 


che picture uvre. On claſer 
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good of ſociety, if. dae charaQers;in n cn do | 


theſe things? CCCCCTTTCCTCTTTTT :;: . 
"The preſent prime. miniſter has, it fem, un: | 
|  dertaken..the roads toad; we ſhall. ſoon feeowith | 
what ſucceſs. He has already, as is uſual. here, 


raiſed the public hopes too high. I hear be talks 


of depending. partly on tolls, Which will be di- 
treſſing and ineffectual, where there are few tra · 


vellers, and fo, little internal commerce: but, 1 


think, he may probably have the ſenſe to be con- 

tented with mediocrity, and may eee 
better than any of his predeceſſor ss 
Me now go on towards: Tore and d4jtargas: — 
there approach another noble range of mountains, 
which turns to the ſouth from thoſe of Aſturias, 
and partly divide Galicia and Portugal from Spain. 

Here 3 hills, wood, water, population, and 
many beauties, again appear, and ſeem doubly 

grateful to the ſight, ſo long wearied with naked 
| brown plains, and ſky. - 
Part of theſe fine mountains is inhabited by the 
 Mauragatos, ho are probably ſome remnant of a 
Mooriſh or mixed race. They have retained a 
dreſs and. manners different from the other Spa- 
niards, but not any, peculiar language, as I could 
learn. They are very induſtrious, and join the 
three different profeſſions of farmer, carrier, and 
merchant, which anſwers well enough tor the rude 
ſtate of ſociety in Spain. They execute all three 
with a more liberal ſpirit, with more kill aud in. 
duſtry, than uſual in this country. Their nume: 
rous cattie anſwer very well for this treble purpoſe, 
Tolerable farmers, they have improved and 
tiſied ſeveral parts of theſe mountains. Rich d 


5 adventurous merchants, they are in great reputa- 


tion for probity and fair dealing, buying whole 
cargoes at Coruna. They ſtill obſtinately retain 
i n ancient mean dreis, ene chiefly of 

| om 7 


| n ed inter na: 
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A butions; only with each 
other. They may increaſe, and may improve thè 


3 


country ſtill more, if they can eſcape oppreſſion; 


but that is what cannot long _ expected under 
this HonBranzoae,; eſpecially if they appear to pro- 
Some of them fafierod by lending: money 
10 Philip V. Charles III. rated, and began to 
pay it, we! mow: ed. Baut at one-fifth of the 


debt. 8 

55 There a are -Gno-d-Gaculer e mk Henntles - 
of nature; in theſe weſtern mountains of Galicia: 
and they are tolerably peopled, though enly by 


Gallegos, who are, to be ſure, but a poor; miſerc 


| able- coking race: docile, : obedient, mean, and 

ragged creatures ; Tamething like the poor Jews at 
"Ciraltaiucilmtheſs northern provinces, and in 
Catalbnia, Spain might probat ly find coloniſts 


enough for their mauntainous and deſert coun- 


tries. Taking them by degrees, would not depo- 
Pulate thoſe, | Intermarrying and mixing different 
races, and modes of induſtry, might have ſome 
good effects. Here are ſeveral iron-works; and 
Coal has been lately diſcovered in theſe mountains, 
but they ſay it is not of a good kind: perhaps not 


till they get down to the next ſtratum. 


here are ſome tolerably good wines produced 
on che internal hills of this range, as about Toro, 
&. Spain might have great variety of excellent 
wines. They are ſurely improvable, being gene- 
rally ſtrong, with a good body, and ſome have al- 
_ "ready a fine fayour :; but taſte depends much on 
habit, There is perhaps nothing the Spaniards 
could learn from their new friends the French, of 
more importance than the improvement of their | 
wines, about which they are now as careleſs. and 
indifferent as about every thing elſe. 9 
Having returned by this road, and ee more 
of . northern countries, 1 muſt dwell a little 
longer 
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 Jonger' on this Kingdom 'of Galicia, as they ſtyle | 
it. I fndit conſiſts rather of more mountains 
than of plains or vales ; yet almoſt all is cultivat- 
ed, or made fome uſe of, eke, it might be of 


40 


much more. Even in tlie — tim. 
ber, water, poor cattle, and — people. 
Ie is a country fit to produce cattle and men; and 
dor theſe two important obje&s, government ſhould 
promote and give up other conſiderations. They 
_ conld- perhaps doubie the number of their cattle, 
and improve ny broad, only by cultiva 
and They mighit then le beck r 
the navy, — and as to Caſtile. They 
would thus ſoon inereaſe their population, their 
milk, butter, cheeſe; zsllow, hies, candles, tan- 
Heries, timber, and workmen of various kinds. 

There are waſte lands ſtill in the central parts 
4 this province. However, if the others were 
peopled and cultivated/as this is, Spain —— 


be a great nation. H the great proprietors cor 
de made to live on their eſtates, to give le 
leaſes, ar form bike theſe,” and fell them when 
| hiked, it would: probably: improve and agyraptife . 
the nation ee eee their colonies and com. P 
, WTCES 5 Vis $1 Kh EQS 125 70 3 yell 
. You-muſt truſt to my judgment, and vehitt ac · 
_ cidents, in ſelecting à few more of n dleſult 
and unconnetted memorandums ; and firſt ſuc 
as occurred ar St. Jago à ſecond time. It is aſto- 
niſhing how ſo many rith ohueches' and ronvents 
can be ſupported in ſuch a poor country 5 almoſt 
half che faminer as yet conſiſts of holidays, thaugh = 
ſeveral have been lately ſtruck out of the Leide PE 
We have had more things ſtolen from us, and 
recovered Sang im the: uſual way, and have ſeen 
other indications of the impoſſibility of any police 3 
or juſtice inthe preſent ſtare of this country. We 


have * 2 large proportion A the ſew things re- 
covered, | 
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covireds go to the Confeſſor's convent: for the me- 
rits of the diſcovery. Shocking bad travelling 
even in the beſt parts. Neither roads, inns, nor 
tolerable workmen: in any trade, to be! found; 
but plenty of cuſtomhouſes, and their officers, 


every where, to torment every. paſſenger, .. And 


yet there is more ſmuggling in this country than 
any where elſe. Many churches, and en beg- 
gars; ; theſe generally go together. 
"Juſtice, law, and every. jr e en 'be- 
longing, are more dreaded than the thief or aflal- 
ſin, ho are far more favourite characters with the 
populace in Spain; murderers are generally aſſiſted 
by the people to eſcape..- There is little or no po- 
lice any where, except in. ſome of their mercantile 
port, and for which they are indebted to the 
gers and men of bufineſs there. 


| mitiiſhed; {till occaſions great idleneſs and diſorder 
during ſammer. A plough here coſts about 4:5, 
6d. : all the work of a water - mill about 9. But 
à cart coſts 3I. 10. Theſetrifles will heip you ta 
judge of this nation; and for uwe, your will 
; excuſe the comment. e 

There are many pleaſant green waer pretty 
well ere and cultivated, in the ſouth parts: of 
Galizla;: but. very dirty brown villages, built of 


clay or looſe ſtones, without lime, which is agreat 


detect in this and ſeveral other parts of: Spain. 
Here, the riches of the clergy have ſome good 


ee ee with Le ade eek 
cattle, good bread, and fiſh markets, and. a few 


country houſes. The church, yet mare powertul 
than the ſtate, has detained ſo . riches from 
che rapacity of government, and kept it in the 
| The clergy, who will always live well, 
generally make a good market. But every public 


4 concern is ee 


* 


5 122 Yet 


# 


The pilgrimage to St. Jago, though . di- 
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- Vet uhe: famous! cathedral here, is but aianelun- 
choly dungeon, with all its riches and ornaments. 
Even the Grecian orders of architecture add little 
deauty in the hands of negligent and ee 
workmen: Their ſtreets and beſt buildin 
moſtiy in a ruinous and dirty condition, an bun 
in à barbarous taſte. There is ſome good:Githic | 
architecture im an hoſpital and ſome good bad 
Doric about St. Martin's. But the beſt thing herg 
is their church muſic, which: is frequently: very 
fine; both às te compoſition and performance, by 
"un good voices and inſtrumental — 5 
hit, and in all their other univerſities; len dent 
"> nab — philoſophy, is _—_ — 4 
Nothing can ſu Ariſtotle; and the 
tious fathers —— of the = 
young ſtudents here | narrowly: eſcaped the Inqui« | 
ſition by endeavouring to procure lectures on ex- 
perimental philoſophy in the modern ſtylesii! But 
there was a ragged boy lately taiſed to be à anon 
of the church by the King, for having, faved- the 
hoſt or conſecrated wafer from the fire, -atiahe © 
burning 'of A chapel. "TRI > 92 181 "4; ny: SLE Sie 
You may have heard of the gradual decline f 
the different ſocieties in in Spain for encouraging 
arts and trade, — e the 
reſent reign, uch ſanguine 8, by 1 | 
. Buch ſocieties have not ="Y Ef, 
the. effects enpected from them anywhere; and 
till leſs in this country. It 18 Na they have 
not been encouraged late by government, nat - 
withſtanding its early profeſſions: of 1 
Some of thade ſocieties; were. inſtituted hy 
men, Who art now moſtly dead or diſgraced, 7 
the inſtitutions follow che fate of weiß founders: 
The few that can be ſaid to remain, 
through the influence of: e clergy, Who take the 
kad erery Wings are! became ie diſpenſers of | 
21 | 3 
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mall premiums to-little ſchoolmaſters fort ing 
little children their catechiſm. If the church mut 
direct the opinions of men, and government only” 
their actions, it is eaſy to foreſee which, in the end, 
muſt govern. How can we ſeparate ag which 
nature has ebnnetted? We ſhould perhaps Gags” - * 
from this general ſtate of decliné, the Baſcongadla 
ſociety; where one liberal mind creates . = 
and ab het ſupports. his ſociety, and ſome of be 
uſeful arts, 1 to a kind of infant progreſs.” Thoſe . 
Biſcainot wiſn for every kind of commerce and 
: ——— with Uo Engliſh, but it has. been 
ditherto rendered impracticable by means of their 
elergy and their Bourbon government. The * 555 
niards, I find, everywhere complain, and we all 
ſeel the want of müny articles of Engliſh wares, 
which uſed formerly to be common in Spain. 
8 — are not now nearly ſo well fupplied from 
any, Holland, and France; as they uſed to 
de from England. *This change in trade may Bs 
partly-accounted for, from their ſecret» Bourbon 
enmity and prohibitory laws; but we muſt our- 
ſelves probably” bear-a ſhare of the blame, Are 
we not becoming too great and too proud for the 55 
retail buſineſs? If ſo-everywhere,' we are too far 
pou pride and luxury, and our commetcial 
ee will thence die away, and after ſtak- 
. — on. for a time, as the ghoſt of its former great- q 
nels, or as a bubble ſupported on the remains of 
ideal power and ee it will diſappear with 
theſe — let us hope not yet entirely, Sets irrecove- 
rabiy The great Mi conſiſt of lirtles or 
arts: the induſtry of econotny- 8 muſt 
il exiſt fomewhere, in order to ſupport our 
— reamneſs.””' Better retain as many as 
poſſible of thoſe leſſer component parts of trade i in 
hands :-the retails cannot ſo well be ſup- 
0 E che mall capitals, ſkill, or . intereſts 
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manufacturer and the 
nomical attentiqons, Great (Aritain and Ireland 
might yet fupply all Europe with ſexeral articles, 


The duties on Engliſh — — 
and even forty per cent, hic 1, if rigidly. levied; 
indeed; our trade ſeems here 
2 animoſity: ſeems to go. on inereaſin 
- fooliſh prohibition produces, many more; Hations 


tetaliate their follies on each other and we de 
not ſee here it all can end, unleſs in an ſtate | 
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ws eas —— both. — — 


retail, thoug h only che third or fourth. elaſs: as: to 
mmportance in the ſtatey are, however, neceffary: 


links:in this chain, and muſt:-cgme: bcrween: the 
By: ſuch c 


better and cheaper than their reſpoctive nations 


ever can would have at leaſt one ꝶngliſn ware. 
| houſe, of ſtore, ſupported: by aur on ſubjects 
and capitals, in every great town in Europe Bur 


nations; or. rather their foolith governments, 
ſeem daily more bent on ſhutting each other ont, 


and on obſtrufting the communication andingtue 8 


ral liberty of mankind throughout the; world. 


other countries, Eam told, a 


often to thirty 


would amount tea prohibition; die een: 


This miſtaken commercial Fele andbun · 
gene 


May 


perpetual / warfare and barbariſm once more. 


not we hope; in time, to ſee wiſe miniſters teach⸗- 
ing their nations to, open their eyes to their πꝗi 
intereſt, and: more-liberally.to open: their trade 


to eachi other, and impart — 9 aſſiſtance, 
wealth, and-induſtry2: Though this kitigdem nr 
not be the firſt to venture, if others — © 
he may: be obliged to: follow.. +. Con:4odoah nuntio 
y paz-con- Inglaterras is on of the juſtaſt of 


Theit id -proverbial: ſayings, though the Beuts 
4 have! now ee there en cane 15 


"ING! 


meaning. With ne tay Aoi can als TE 
and Portugal de ih more COM an N 


| ve 1 1 


| LETTER XXVI. | 
"The ran 2 of Spain, 8 its Inbobitants 


"EF us look back, and take another curſory | 
view of this peninfula before we leave it. 
ine conſider its fituation, climate, foil, coaſt; 
we mult ſee it as- capable of becoming one of the 
firſt countries in the world, if properly governed; 
though in that caſe it would perhaps be too pow- 
erful, and might domineer and govern all the 
reſt. Its plains and its mountains, its ſurface an 
its mines, might again be made to produce moſt 
of the things wanted 83 and provide a ſuf- 
ficient overplus: to purchaſe the reſt, which is per- 
haps better than'poilling all. Though its cg | 
Tior. provinces contain much dry and barren land, 
n welt: —_— the ſea, nor with | 
now iereaſed or neglected, might be partly 2 =: - ol 
come or mitigated. Though its rivers do not al 
carry the advantages of internal navigation far 
into the country, being obſtructed by currents 
rr as uſual in their paſſage through the 
mountains, ſome of them are navigable a con- 
ſicerable diſtance, and might be extended. Iljt 
has been thought, that Old Caſtile might be made 
to communicate by canals with the "Minhs, to- 
Vor. II. | . : wards 
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wards ſome: of its fources, and thence with the : 
fea; and likewiſe through ſome vallies of the 
yy northern. range of mountains, near St. Ander, 
or Villavicioſa; and New Caſtile, with the Gua- 
dalquivir, through ſome part of Sierra Morena; 
 lIkewiſe New Caſtile, Eſtremadura, &c. by means 
of the Tagus and Guadiana, might perhaps in 


time be connected with the ſea, A great part 


of Aragon might be made to communicate with 
the Mediterranean, .and inland places with each 
other, by means of the Ebro; and much of An- 
daluſia by the Guadalquivir. Theſe points are 
highly worthy the attention of Spain, and of be- 
ing well examined by men of real ſcience and local 
knowledge, and not merely by French quacks. 
Though they cannot now think of executing ſuch 
projects, with their preſent degree of population 
and kind of government, the very idea might 
help to improve both. Though it ſhould be 
doubted if the Guadiana, the Tagus, the Douro, 
or the Minho, could be made to carry to the ſea 
the produce of, the. provinces of Spain through 
whieh they paſs, they might, in ſome parts, 
furniſh the means of internal communication, and 
of. watering the country. I heſe rivers are of 
eſſential fervice to Portugal, and might be maile 
to render ſtill more. Commerce, induſtry, | and 
a high population, can do wanders in fach works. 
In ſome. parts of Portugal, ſmall channels Have 


| already been carried far along the hills forwater- 


ing the lower country: perhaps ſome of theſe 
, might be enlarged, ſo as to form canals, and join 
the great rivers for inland navigation. The ſame 
might probably be done with thoſe we ſee cut for 
mill- ſtreams in the high banks or-precipices along 
thoſe rivers, as they paſs the high country. In 
this ſmall way, ſome ee 2 even now 
crores pahll nn 7 S E901 
| Rs „„ ou 
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"You may fave Heard of the principal. canals 
: projets and begun in Spain having already failed 

n the execution, and in their funds: ſome, from 
the miſmanagement of French quack engineers, 
numbers of ſuch being always ready here to un- 
_ dertake every thing. The Dutch and other ſub- 
ſeribers to theſe canals muſt probably loſe their 
capital; and the intereſt, a burden on the king, 
cannot be very ſecure beyond the preſent reign. 
We ſaw, the year before laſt, the beginning of a 
canal near Palencia in Old Caſtile: but there 
muſt yet be ſo little there to be carried on it, only 
ſome ſtraw and corn, that I can eaſily believe it 
muſt be given up, or left unfiniſhed, as I then 
fotetold. The Murcia canal, I hear, was found 
to have too little water in ſummer, and in winter 


| too much. I have not heard what made them 


give up that at Zaragoza. Their hopes of water- 
ing any conſiderable extent of country by that 
means, muſt fail, from the ſcarcity of water 
; wine moſt: wanted, and their unſkilful metheds 
of ſupplying it. All theſe canal ſchemes, begun 
upon too great a ſcale for the country, had always, 
to me, too much the appearance of bubbles and 
| deception; as yet impracticable and inadequate 
both as to the means and the objects. They ne- 
ver will underſtand gradation and moderation in 
their public ſchemes. | 
Of the inhabitants of this countr let us alſo 
take another flight view. Notwithſtanding the 
naked, brown, ona miſerable look of theſe great 
plains, eſpecially during ſummer, yet animal life, 
in general, is perhaps of a character capable of 
- more' vigour and energy, than on the other fide 
of the Pyrenees, when not _ depreſſed by want, 
indolence, or oppreſſion, which is, however, too 
e the caſe. 
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>, Their ſtraw and barley i probably as hearty 
food for cattle as our hay and corn. hough the 
country produces few of the comforts of. life, theſe 
few are good of their kind. Though thele arid 
waſtes may ſtrike us at firſt with a kind of horror, 
yet when we g chat they produce ſuch good 
wine, corn, ſtraw, and cattle, though in quant 

tities comparatively ſmall, we are gradually more 
reconciled even to the appearance of the country, 
and might probably, by habit, be brought to like 
it as well as the natives, and might learn, ie 
them, to Joy. baſking and fleeping n. duſt i in- 
ſtead of graſs. i 

0 think the Spaniards are naturally. a bold, 3 a 
cool, a ſpirited, and clear-headed race of people: 
and I ſee nothing in their original character very 
incompatible with the progreſs of induſtry and 
improvement, which elſewhere ſeems natural to 
men in fociety. They are ſtill capable of great 
activity on certain occaſions, though perhaps ge- 
nerally averſe to continued labour. However, 1 
have obſerved that ſome of their tradeſmen, as 
ſſmiths, muleteers, and others, labour hard and 
with continuance; and we ſhould æhink chat others 


might be induced to do the fame, by equal mo- 


tives. Their ſoldiers, bull-fighters, meſſengers, 
are cap able of great eber occaſionally. Though | 
the 2 of neceflity are not fo, powerful in 
warm climates as in cold; as the former relax 
and debilitate the human frame, diminiſh the ne · 
ceſſity to labour, with the number of our wants, 
and more eaſily ſupply the remainder; yet we 
know that human arts and induſtry have been 
planted and have proſpered in almoſt all climates z 
_ and hence it appears, that there are moral mo- 
tives to be found ſufficient to overcome mow oY 
the impediments of nature. FT gt 


All 
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A this Jade te the uſual text and- concluſion, 
| 1 theſe people might again exert themſelves, 
and emerge from their preſent poverty, indolence, 
and politicat inſignificance, if they were properly 
governed. But any reform is now become very 

obable: hot many of them can even be con- 


vinced that it is neceffary, nor be made thorough- 


ly fenfible of their fall, and are ſtill farther from 


the principles on which their recovery depends. 
I think they may long remain nearly as they are, 


a ſtanding Leun for other nations; more ſubject, 
from various aecidents, to decline ſtill farther, 


than with any reafonable hopes ever to rife again 


to their former character and eminence. — 


The moſt intereſting parts of their hiſtory, the 


cabſop of their decline, have been often inveſti- 
gated, even before Monteſquieu diſplayed them 
in his coneiſe and demonſtrative manner. I think 
their preſent wretched government and 5; 
have had the greateſt ſhare in Hangers t 

preſent character, and in haſtening thei 
fal; perhaps we might trace 'the cauſes to that 
which gave them firſt too much of the religious, 
and then of the military, ſpirit; and hence that of 
conqueſt which,” by fueceſs, is naturally turned 
into rapaciky, cruelty, and plunder, and at haſt 
exhauſting itſelf, dies by indulgence, like every 


other extreme of human paffions and purfaits, 


leaving only the caput mortuum of the human cha- 


rafter, which is here indolence and indifference, 


mixed up with pride and devotion, 


Their colonies Have not, I think, as you ſup- 


poſe, depopulated Spain by emigration, fo -much 


kurning the attention of the people from 
home to diſtant objects; from uſeful arts and in- 
duſtry, to à diſpofition for enterpriſe and adven- 


ture, and all the idleneſs of running after good 


luck ; but a wiſe government at home wontd ſoon 


have 


down- 
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have repleniſhed all the emigrations. At a period 
of religious and military ardour, already carried 
too far, a great object for both is diſcovered, 
which carries them ſtill farther. From thence it 
18 eaſy to trace the progreſs and effects of their 
miſtaken ideas of riches, of their idleneſs and gra- 
dual decay. Their moſt pernicious emigration 
was, doubtleſs, the expulſion of the Moors and 
Jews by Philip II. and III., as they carried away 
ſo many uſeful hands and ſome entire trades. But 
that was only one of the numerous bad conſe- 
quences of their broken government and fanatical 
religion, the primary ſources of ſo many evils, 
and which may yet go on, for ages to come, to 
produce many more. Their religious prejudices 
are probably the moſt powerful cauſe of their de- 
preſiion, and have more. extenſive . conſequences 
than is generally imagined, Few ſubje&s eſcape 
their influence: like a contagious poiſon, they 
ſpread through, and contaminate, all that con- 
cerns mankind, raiſe: ſome unexpected barrier 
againſt every alteration of importance, and keep 
them at enmity with: half the wende, and its im- 
en Fe | 

We know that a Sdn of Gtuation will $i os 
change the characters of men: and that the worſt 
of our ſubjects have ſometimes been reformed, 
when tranſported to our colonies. A diſtance 
from home, new occupations, even a croſling the 
line, has often been obſerved to produce ſome. 
change in men's moral ideas, and to cancel ſome 
diſtinctions of conventional behaviour. 7 ſhip- | 
wreck, or any extreme common danger, preſent- 
ly levels all rank and diſtinctions. Hence it is 
obvious, that the government that could create: 
circumſtances and - occaſions, that could direct 
education and manners, might give men ſuch l 
5 W and make of them what oy pleaſed. 


But 


* 
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55 But it would be like working without materials, 


to attempt making a people great, without great 
3 and motives to exertion - both at home and 
road. Though this nation has probably been 


generally ſomewhat over- rated or miſtaken, and 
from ſituation been little known, and of a cha- 
racter ſo reſpectable, and proper to favour the 
impoſition; yet we know they once ſtood much 


higher than at preſent, and produced men of cha- 


racters to be admired and imitated: but that was 
when they had grand national views and objects 


of employ, and conſtant; intercourſe with. Flan- 


ders, Germany, Italy; from which aroſe. various 


incitements to exertions in arms, letters,.induſtry.. 
With a warm emulation, they then followed cloſe, 
and tried to keep pace with Italy in learning and 


taſte: and in arms they led the way, and gave, 
law to Europe. But when they ceaſed to contend 
and to act with their equals and neighbours, from 


being exhauſted, they became {till more incapable 
of it by diſuſe: and ſince they ſhrunk within 


themſelyes, and from falſe and impracticable ideas 
of independence on other nations, were engroſſed 
by their waſting colonies, they have a. 
away to what we ſee; have ſunk into apathy and 
idleneſs, and have become, of courſe, unfit. for 


all thoſe things in which they have not been em- 


ployed; and now under a government, that pro- 
bably from policy keeps them down, and holds 


them at a diſtance from their own national affairs, | 


there they muſt probably long remain. . 
We may often find ſomething in the nature of 
a country that will account for many parts of the 


hiſtory and character of the people. Even the 


geographical ſtation, independent of climate, may 
have a decided influence on national diſpoſitions. 
and events. From our inſular poſition may pro- 


cord: much of our character and government. 


The 
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The ſeparate ſituation of this peninfuls may have 
contributed to ſuggeſt, and to indulge their ideas 
and habits of pride and indolence, and of a ſepa- 
rate and independent manner of political exiſtence. 
But for tliis the country is perhaps leſs adapted 
than moſt others; confiſting chieffy of a few arid 
7 plains, and ranges of mountains, which commu- 
micate badly with each other, and which were nec | 
ver probably internally commercial, well caleulat- 
ed od for mutual aſſiſtance, nor very well peopled; 
nor productive, except upon their few rivers: 
Thehee miglit be traced base of the cauſes of 
their internal divifions; of their frequent decline, 
and of their falling ſo often into a dependence on 
other nations, as we fee in their hiſtory; fucceſ- 
ſtvely on Phenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, 1 
Goths, Saracens, and now on the French. | 
-'To keep ſuch a people up to all the energy of 
character and activity of induſtry, requiſite to its 
being a great and independent fation, and to pre- 
ſerve it in * ſtate of cultivation, every human mo- 
tive to exertion is probably necellety. / Jut 
14 


freedom and ſecurity, ' arts and ecommerce, 
: conſtant intercoutſe and <eomperitivn with ther 


a, # 3 44.0 


rledn$ withit the powers or ture of ther 
vernment, nor to their former ſtare of grovenaſh. | 
ithout freedom and good government, foreig 
wars and commerce, even our own iſland would 

| ly ſoon revert to its former barbarity and 
bolitical inſignificance. You know how improba- 
ble and impracticable I think their recovery,” and 
I have perhaps already enumerated reaſons enough 
for that opinion; but you muſt have them as they. 
occur. Any one who: knows the people of Spain 
will readily conceive how very unequal the preſent 
race would be to execute the functions, to aſſert 
or maintain * rights, * — conſtitution 
of 
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ef gorerhmenß When people arrive” at certain 


SSt fleith and indifference, it hecomes dou- 
_ blydifficule to find motives chat have any influence 
with them. How en ce track him who will not 
learn; or improve thoſe whoſe taſte and judgment, 
natural and moral, are ſo vitiated as to have re- 


verſed the order of nature? where ſome of the 
moſt uſeful oceupatiens ef men are diſgraceful, 
wphile that of begging, and even of zMafmation, | 


are not fo? where they have loſt their reliſh for the 
beauties of nature, and for the comforts of life, 


many preferring dirt to'clenlinels,” and indolence 1 


with want to induſtry with all its comforts and 
conveniencies; where moſt of the country people 
hate the ſight of trees, and have a diſſike to milk, 


reens, and the other Gmple and original kinds of 


ood, their palates being ſo by indulging the 
factitieux taſte for garlick, onions, peppers, and 


high ſeaſonings. Man 2 vhs; creatare-ofi habit. 


When, from want; oppreſſion, or indulgence, he 


abafidonb, or gets beyond the firſt fimple feelings 
cf inſtincts of nature; there ſeem nouatural hound 


er limits left to ſtop his gradually deftroying his 


ſenſes; his mind, and , his whole ſelf. He: may 
then gu dny tiil he lesen to drink alkohol, to eat 


| affabeetida, ur de miſchef, for Pleafure, fil the 


whole animal ib fpoiled or annihilated. 
be great object of deſire ſeenis bere a long and 
lazy life; whereas the ſhort and active has gene- 


raliy been of moſt fervite o mankind and more ; 


ſuited/;ro fociety: We may inſtance Alexander, 
Rapbadl, end many others. If the youth, atleaſt, 
of a country tannot be made to love activity and 


danger, 1 fear there is fmall hope of that country. 


Hardly a ny thing ſeems now capable of exciting 
chis ——— efforts) except their fuperſtiti- 
ous terrors, love, revenge, or a: fandango. You 
are CO Dam 1 va Mw on e 
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ſunk in indolence and indifference; ; but I fear this | 
character is general enough to: conſider the others. 
as exceptions, - To ſuch a. ſtate has a bad Evens 2 
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DO n not. is 45 8 e le i 
J in ſpeculations upon government and politics; 
it may induce you to go on with hiſtpry, law, tra- 
vel, &c. all which lead to other uſe ful reſearches. 
The utility of my letters and opinions will conſiſt, 
I hope, more in the efforts of thought and reſearch. 
they may produce in you, than in the actual in- 
formation they may contain. Nor do I wiſh: to 
diſcourage your diſpoſition to perpetual reform 
and improvement, which is natural to young and 
ardent minds; the world will ſoon enough repreſs 
that zeal. I agree with you, that the art N > 
vernment bas long been ſtationary, and perhaps 
often retrograde, and might have been exp 5 
to be much farther advanced than we. find it. 
When we confider the progreſs it once made 
among the Greeks, we cannot eaſily account for its 
tubſequent decline. Without being too ſanguine 
or romantic, we may be permitted to hope for 
degrees of political ein and wiſdom, and for ſome 
tuture lawgiver, more perfect than any that have 


been 3 ſeen in the world, May we not expect, 
| that 
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that this great art will now advance in an accele- 
rated progreſſion, by means of England, and Eng- 
Iſh America? We may now look for ſome ſyſtem 
that ſhall Spree at once the principles of 
duration and improvement, ſo as to keep pace with 
the other arts. The beſt ſyſtems of government 
hitherto known have been like the machines that 


require to be wound up at certain periods: every 5 


revolution contains the ſeeds of others. We 
ought to look well into hiſtory, and ſee if we 


ſhould not firſt try to equal ſome of the ancient 


governments, before we pretend to ſurpaſs them. 
Some alledge we cannot go much farther. I'be 
moſt perfect ſyſtem would doubtleſs, in the exe- 
cution, {till -tavour of the imperfection of man, 
ſo weak a being, and ſo eaſily ſpoiled by power, 
or any other indulgence. By perfection muſt be 
underſtood the beſt poſſible ſyſtem for man, with 
all his defects; and I think we have not ou Aiſco- 0 
vered on what it depends: : the diſcovery may re- 
quire more ages of een and be ound uy | 
K nde at laſt: - G74 8 27 41 
'F amv inclined to belies ah mob perfect fotern 
may be found to depend- chiefly on three points: 
1, On good education; 2. Equal re epreſentation; 
and 3. Mutual control. We mers, in England, 
ſucceeded tolerably well in the third of theſe, 
though not ſo well in the two former. But every 
man who thinks, muſt have his own ſyſtem, and 
we can ſeldam agree; a neceſſary evil, perhaps the 
moſt difficult of all to be remedied. However, to 
fill up part of my ſyſtem, and eſtabliſſi agvoernment 
that ſhould improve, inſtead of declining as uſual, 
ILithink the following conditions neceſſary. 1. A 
ſecurity in the form of conſtitution, that every law 
will be the real ſentiment of a majority of the whole 
community, and not of a ſmall part only. 2. Imuſt 
have a proper diſtribution of power among perſons 
and corporate bodics, ſo that 97 may all both aſſiſt 
Aud 
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and ne each other; ſome - of them 

able, and others fixed, with right rotation for the 
firſt, and proper limitations for both. In this diſ. 
tribution. may conſiſt the fecret of the whole ſci- 
ence of legiſlation. A right diviſion of the pub- 
lic labour, between corporate bodies and indivi- 
duals, and which ſhould. bring all the powers of 


both ſexes into action, might go. farther than we 


can now even imagine. Society ſeems to fall al- 
moſt naturally into a diviſion of the three claſſes; 
a firſt, middle, and lower; 3 and hence the legiſla- 
ture, almoſt as naturally, into thoſe of a monarch, 
a ſenate, and commons by repreſentation: three 
powers, at leaſt, being neceſſary to preſerve a ba- 
lance by mutual control. This once | eſtabliſhed, 
all the reſt, as wiſdom, knowledge, virtue, ſeem 
to flow, from i it in courſe: public and private life, 
government and education will then on but one 
great ſchool, and will all equally: contribute to 


| produce the kinds of merit the moſt wanted: Red 


rt, the reſult of all the beſt ſpeculations and 
ories upon government ſeems to demonſtrate 
dur own to be the neareſt perfection; and perhaps 
we have only to remove the defects above menti- 
- oned,. in education and regreſemtations: order to 
form the beſt government poſſible. e 
There will then probably be Wiclen enoogh. to 
render the education of all ranks ſomewhat, mili- 
tary; this I think indiſpenſable; and believe that 
no government can be laſting where the people 
haue loſt the uſe of arms. While they retain their 
martial habits, it may indeed require more — 4 g- 
ment and attention to direct them, than mo 
vernments are able or willing to beſtow, until - oY 
ſhall become better conſtituted, ſo as to produce 
the neceſſary ſkill, zeal, and aſſiduity; dhen the 
| taſk n ere . e is b faci- 


hor temporary laws will be well diſtinguiſhed: in 
0 


n | 


4a 
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_ lit, a nahi is 


ungovernabie: a certain method 


and form of arrangement produces a conſtant at- 
tention in the executive operations in a regiment, 


or a nation: the people become thence. not leſs, 
but more capable of order, obedience, and regu- 
and might therefore more ſafely be — 2 
with liberty; and influence enough to ſupport the 


exertions and the ſelf· importance ſo neceiſary even 5 0 


in the loweſt claſſes of a great and military nation. 


Since tlie great improvements and diviſion of | 


arts and labour, and their engroſſing the whole 


time and attention of the workmen, the people in 5 | 
moſt countries have readily-agreed. to:be taxed in i 
order to pay for their defence, in preference to te 


privilege of defending themſelves: they thereby 


gave up, at once, all their remaining ſecurity in | | | 
„civil or political, which will be gradus. - -- | 


any 7 | 
ally infringed by their rulers,” who are no longer 


under the conftant neceſſity of attending to the 8 | 


intereſts of a people without property or military 
talents, and hence without: influence. Such g- 


vernments will. degenerate into deſpotiſm; then in- 
ſenſibly deeline, and at laſt fall a prey to the firſt 
free and warlike nation that may attack them in a 
few ſucceſſive wars: ſuch ſeems to be the circle of 
our policy, arts, commerce, and, in "ſhort, of 
human nature. Your remedy of. repreſentation 
came in good time to keep up, or rather raiſe, 
for a time, the importance of the r but to. 
ſupport it, will require more arrangements civil 
and military. Let us hope the —— ſpirit _ | 
ſpread and take root among us, and that a 

circulating militia, in which all ſerve in their turn, 


- will at length be eſtabliſhed, fo as to ſuppiy a ſmall 9 


but well-diſciplined army, and render the people 
more military and more orderl y 9, 


Since you lead me into theſe matters, I know. 


not how to leave them, though I wiſh to be con- 


ciſe. 
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ciſe. I think we are more readily inclined to re- 
flect and talk upon government in the countries 
where it is worſt; and this country affords a va- 
riety of ſubjects for ſuch reflections To make 
the indolent become active and induſtrious; I think 
their wants muſt be increaſed. In the fineſt coun- 
tries and climates, ſuch as this of Spain, where 
their wants are few, and thoſe few eaſily ſupplied, 
we find the inhabitants the moſt helpleſs and inac- 
tive. Kingdoms, however, ſeem equally doomed 


to periſn by the oppoſite progreſſion, firſt of an 


induſtrious, and then a rapacious avarice. When 
the love of riches has been once awakened, 
and ſufficiently exerciſed, it ſhould be reſtrained 
and regulated, and on the wiſdom of ſuch regula- 
tions much of the proſperity and duration of em- 
pires will depend. But modern governments, on 
the contrary, our on not excepted, are building | 
on the foundation of pecuniary intereſt an immenſe 
increaſing ſtructure, which at laſt may fall by its 
ewn weight, like that of Spain. We feed and 
encourage, inſtead of mitigating and diverting, ; 
the love of power and of riches, till they become 
enormous and uncontrolable. Thou gh in ſome 
countries merit may by ſtealth creep into notice 
and power, it muſt in time be entirely ſacrificed 
to riches. The eaſy alienation and circulation of 
great fortunes, and the proper diviſion of large 
eſtates, are almoſt every where impeded, and the | 
accumulation of them promoted, by partial and 
pernicious laws and cuſtoms. This is remarkably 
the caſe here, where a few grandees may, in time, 
engroſs all the great titles and eſtates of the king- 
dom: the duke of Alva already poſſeſſes eleven 
dukedoms ( ſombrerot or grandezas_); the duke of 
Medina Cæli, the Conde de Altamira, &c. have 
each acquired ſeveral by inheritance. Through 
moſt 1 of Europe property n to be getting 
f i into 
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into fewer hands, and thence more within the 
reach of government, which is conſequently the 
more inclined and enabled to become deſpotic, 
dy combinations of the few againſt the many. 
Ihere have been variations in this progreſſion, 
according as chance or wiſdom have directed: 
human knowledge and foreſight may, in ſome 
caſes, have had an influence on the duration and 
proſperity vf empires. In a general tendency to- 
wards opprefſion, though the people have often 
poſſeſſed the bare neceſſaries of life on no better 
tenure than ſo far as they could be uſeful to their 
oppreſſors, that tenure has gradually become, on 
ſome occaſions, a tolerably good one. Luxury, 
by creating wants, has increaſed the demand for 
the labour and ingenuity of the people: it has 
tempted the rich to ſpend and to ſell their eſtates, 
and enabled the induſtrious to buy them, promot- 
ing a better diviſion and circulation of property. 
As far as thoſe people have been able to protect 
and preſerve their induſtry and Se e, 
by a proper temperament of freedom and ſecurity, 
by a wiſe and well-balanced conſtitution of go- 
vernment, ſo far the ſuperior fruits of their in- 
duſtry have appeared, increaſed, and produced a 
ſpirit of ſome independence for its own ſupport. 
This may be called the purſe- proud ſpirit of com- 
merce and riches; it may give riſe to improve- 
ments yet unſeen, and continue to ſwell till it 
burſt, and ſhare the fate of all human purſuits 
when not ſufficiently kept within bounds. We 
do not indeed ſeem clearly to have determined the 
merits and effects of this modern ſyſtem of in- 
duſtry and avarice, nor to have meaſured or com- 
pared it with that of the ancient ſpirit of poverty, 
independence, and vigour of mind: men of books 
admire the latter, men of the world the former, 
and each laughs at the other, Though this möo- 
CC 1:22: 000m 
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enſure their on exiſtence and duration, till the, = 


dern ein el arts ef cammexce 9 . 


ſupplying che place of every, thing, and almoſt of 


virtue itſelf, we. GH be permitted. e 
doubt of its omnipotence Yhenever it hall have 


the other to contend with, It, was. foreigen, that 
Carthage, with, all its riehes and mercenary gr 


mies, mult at length be overcome by the: ſpirit 


and. perſeverance of the Roman. republic. The 
arts and ſciences cannot gain a. fituatiop chat will, 


art of government ſhall have made a. Progrels , 
equal to the reſt. Che force of madern; Euro- 
bean nations is BOW. computed by pounds, wk 
ings, and pence; and in cheir contentions. the, 
richeſt generally prevail: but this may e . 
be the caſe. Were it not for the art of ſortiſica- 


tion, even now. an army of Tartar horls;: directed 


by a Tamerlane or an Alexander, might; by xe: 


peated attempts, reduce Europe once more to 


barbarous deſext, and bur) all her arts and im- 
provements in oblivion: After a certain progress 
of tyranny. and the dixiſon of the world again; 


among a tew een and ignorant tyrants, it 


may require only the caprice or miligke of ſome 
one of them, to prepare Europe for ſuch an 
event; while the ſcience. and wiſdom, the virtue 
and intereſt, of all the xelt, of Mankind remain 


without pawer. or inffuenge. The: carrying any; 


ſpecious ſyſtem of policy to an extreme, ſuch as 
the diſuſe = fortificatians.and.of militias, may be 


ſufficient to prevent or impede the efficacy of your 


ſuperior; arts; and ſtrength, _ at once. Jay. von 
open to ſuch a diſaſter. 8141 3 of) L 
"= not mean to abs the a. inFrance, 


or Spain, as in much danger from the ſpirit of 


commerce and luxury: benevolence would wiſh. 


they were: they are probably paſt that period, 


and inc: gle, Tithows more Rraperty and ar- 
rangement, 


/ 


plight of recovering their "influence. Ih. 
theſe governments; demoeraty''muſt''now be out 
of the and the future contentigns will 
only be between! the monarchic and ariſtocratie 
The poverty and dependence of the 
people are every-Where too evident: their dangers 
and depreſſion proceed more from feudal tyranny 
than e luxury. You know the powers 
and: oppreſſive privileges of their nobility and 
cler 75 1 h the latter are conſidered as pretty 
15 audlentla that their eſtates do not improve 
much as they ought, is perhaps more owing to 
thelr being too indulgent than too rigid 2 ets, ; 
and 0 th being only proprietors for e 
Some laws, like rhoſe in Holland and — here, . 
that promote the diviſion of great eſtates, and 
facilitate th alienation, if they could be generally | 
udopted, might obviate the dangers of thoſe t 
great 'aceumulations”' and inequalities, without 
checking tb much of the paſſion for riches; and 
the family pride, which ſometimes produce bene- 
keial effects. Such laws might help to fave Eu- 
rope from thoſe inisfortunes which We have 125 
fſumed to * Kaus Bann ee 
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learning, eloquence; and the kind of. knowledge | 


2 * 


_ - chiefly wanted in this nation. From ſome of 
- "theſe, you Will meet With more ſatisfactory infor- 
mation concerning che actual ſtate of their go- 
From any books; yet it may be proper to dra 
now be ef much ſervice . to; a nation where both 
church and ſtate are againſt: every reform or ad- 
ö vancement, at ſome future period they may, if 
. £ afhciently 1 honeſt; and numerous, be of infini te 
ö ule to it. Nor do Lthink this nation ſo thorough- 
k - ly incapable: of reform as the French. If they 
; can once be moved to ſet about a revolution upon 
SA ſyſtem, they will be found more equal to the taſk. 
5 There may be ſome hope in the tyranny and ab- 
: Jurdity of their government: theſe being carried 
N to extremes in enlightened times, map create ſome 
} _ Fegulated reſiſtance, las formerhy in Flanders, and 
KF as was lately very nearly the cale at Madrid; and 
5 this might grow into a ſyſtematic oppoſition, and 
{ produce à balanced government as in England. 
| go irrecoverably wrong, and may then ſtrangle 
berſfelf in her own ignorance and abſurdities: 
ſuch may be the fate af this, as well as of Papal . 
and Mahomedan powers. And then it becomes 
- of the laſt importance to have a ſuffigient number 
of wiſe men ready with the remedy, to act with 
> coolneſs on a pre-concerted. plan, and to eſtabliſh 
a conſtitution that ſhall balance, ſupport, and im- 


- 


prove itſelf. - However, their ancient mode of 


government, its revolutions; and decline, you are 
certainly right to inveſtigate from their hiſtory ; 
_ and we may procure you the acquaintance of ſome 
| -who can ſhorten. or direct your labour, I believe | 
vou will find their . conſtitution, even at its beſt 
| 4 periods, to have been full. of faults; the legiſla- 5 
. eue, 


' f 
; 4 $594 


*. 
.. 
* 


* 
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— 


1 


.ture, or Cortes, generally inadequate to the fram- 
us of good laws, that ſhould include the intereſts 
of 


1 


Fg 
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all ranks; theſe being moſtly dictated by the 


crown or the nobles, amidſt the perpetual con- 
teſts, and without any certain balance, between 
thoſe two powers; the third and moſt effential 

power, the people, never having been well repre- | 
lented, united and conſtituted into an independent 
member of the legiſlature: their modes of pro- 
ceeding were never, I believe, very good, nor 
ſiufficlently ſettled and regular. It ſcents to have 
been an accidental and unfiniſhed ſyſtem, with 
the Kinds and degrees of liberty mote productive 
of anarchy than of, wiſdom or ſteady exertion. 


2 


5 e have been improved, if it had 
laſted, ard bad nor, Iiks moſt other eld G. 

1 . begun to decline and to vaniſh, be- 

for 


not, like moſt other old Gothic 


* 


Dre they knew well what it was, or might be⸗ 


|  -come. A conſtitution framed in rude and war- 
like eine, impeded in the progrelfive changes 


neceſfaty co mak e e, with, thoſe of man- 
ropert 


ners, opinions, and p 


# 
as 
* 

— 


ners, opinions, and property, became gradually | 
quite unfit is contend. With the effects bf luxury 


Aud partial teroſts ; and tytaniy, in new ſhapes, 
advanced faſter than political Knowledge and pre- 
caution, which often come tod late. 
Tou will find, chat their wiſeſt and greateſt mo- 
-narchs were thoſe who protected the people, and 
depreſſed the npbles, the moſt; taking care to 
have always the lower and moſt numerous claſſes 

on their ſide; fuch as were Alfonſo III. Ferdinand 

I. Alfonfo VI.; and particularly Alfonſo. VIII. and 

Ferdinand III.; and ftill more Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bel, the great friends of the people, under whoſe 
joint reign the towns, through induſtry and 
wealth, were growing faſt into weight and conſe- 
: 3 in the ſtate; ſo much that you know they 


formed a powerful oppoſition, and at laſt a war, 


Br Oh EEE RE rr She not et ne 


| (advanced, Po Grey | acquire 


13 As Hoh Id 5 
3 againſt Charles V. 1 F. who did not 1 Mad them 


* 


07 of ther conſtituti on ſo well as Ferdinand. But 
55 efforts, of. 1 monarchs ſeem to r us only like 
1 71 5 without ſyltem or foreſight. 


They ſeem not to Darts known the importance 


BO! the methods oj eſtabliſhing the third power 
in the ſtate, as a permanent weight in the balance 
againſt the 5 which was ſo much wanted by 
Aces boſe 8 princes; à weight which you 
WII 17 All 5057 1 555 ſteadily ſupport, being a 
muc 1 way of managin 8 ariſtocratic 
power, than the preſent 8 method of op- 
reſſing and: taxing t the people in order to penſion 
5 nobility, by., which both claſſes are ſpoiled, 
al d the." nation is 13 ebilitated. Had Charles V. 
bee gen wile enough to 1 9 and fix that third | 
power 1 in the legiſlature, inſtead « F curbing, and 
thence, gradually 5 ting it, the 55 
ang. the country, m ve gone roving, 
and pain would 7 r emained f ll the rſt. and 
mol ſt powerful nation in r 
our modern ſyſtem of Radu | aol avarice 

Ro on 

ene over mankind ; and at uppoſe, all 
55075 and authority 7 will 11 k foll Pg ad Perty 
an, whatever hands 45 may be found: and if 


1314 


1 or ſome other of the ancient t 


. 


"gan 0 on to Fa e more boo 7 re of 15 
ence 5246 the Cortes; arid afterwards, "as nobles, 
they Went on accumulating. Tiches and power, 
which, in future conteſts, were ſeized by Y e 


has 


crown through mich. "Blood and anarchy. 
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has enerally, been, and muſt probably always 25 
the hiſtory of overnments where the third power, 
4 Ke people, are not ſupported. ' Fs pt ths | 
| ben be fo regulated a eſtab] 

E ed 5 5 the intereft of rhe 855 as to 
| y the, Ahe ee s and fluctuations of property, 

5 10 ſpite” of poverty, maintain the, neceffary 

| 2h eres 0 influence of the people? But 
then you may fay, that füch A 4 1 Would fe- 
2 et a perpe del ferne of, ” ſcientific, and 
beral monarchs; and f 105 rpoſe, 4 better 
kind of ec on would be n 5 wi y chant  feems 
now the faſhion to give to princes.” 

Our Englith plan of 11 hich came | 

in ſuch. goqd time to ſupport 4 nag peop ple, 
Am. orrx to fee, 18 1 To 1 7 nown- ang 

underſtõod deſerves ; 70 and if we mould ! 

glect to W the ſy ſtein, and to enfure” 1 
; duration, it. may, ber HS petfekted, 2 8 


M pri 
ar ſome future Bon | 
|. Hb. m 2 
Fog reſs of tek 
9 ef g Yernmen a "liberal" 
2 ples are are 1 85 ng ng a 'footing * 85 
men, f, 41 e are all driven 800 | 
again in ng moment, From. the time that Chatles 
| 15 Y force © or ence in the Gbrtes, I believe 
he 5 OE 9 8 6, ee it eſta bliched to vote rhe 
| ae 1 ore the redrets of g grievarices | 
| from at Als 1 85 cohſtitütion was ng 'the | 
forms Were reſerve 8 only NE time to 
convince. the} public,”b y a kind of etended ſpe- 
cious Kbetteule, that "Hof :ſeriblies were Un. 
neceflary and Ve been 'and by the Aae 'of 
| finance, their diſuſe became , at laſt à matter .of 


9 +4 


ceconomy, and 'neceſiity;. as' the maintaining 3 
: ng there was Rte with" Bw" ee 
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and expence, "than : 4 very conſiderable W of 
the army, which was known. to, anſwer, that: and 
ſeveral other purpoſes more effeQually ; and thus 
came to, be eradualſy eſtabliſhed here, e of the 
molt unlimited tyrannies in 58 And we 
cannot wiſh for a better example. to, Rus" the ef. 


tes of deſtroying and replscing an eſtabliſhed 


ree, conſtitution, by, an arbitrary goyertiment, 


than the gradual decline of this country. ales ſince 


that 4 bl 0 c gy y of their, writ, are 
ſt ſource. of: their ane 
ey ſeem complaiſantiy to ſhift the cauſ e, and 


to-place it on miſmanagement, he bold- 

trace it to the end Hf Phzlip II.: but he only 
Maes the ſyſtem, and employed and N 
the broken gonſtitution, 777 by Gon $ Faber. Th The 
reſult or accumulation of fl 75 ya bad 25 | 
nagement during that and the fo wah reigns, 
he , natural conſequence. of he flows power, 
ſeemed. to fall with an accelerated weight upon 
W of Philip A Tys, and Charles II "They 2 


1 in expe ing a complete redvry om their 
Ken 


n government, in ſpite of t] Tience 

of. near 2 century, . and after repeate "ail ppoint- - 

ments, more than ſufficient to bew them t the fal. 
lacy of. their hopes 1 

It would ſ . 7 abſolute governments can: 

O 5 


not be impr the addition of minute re 
lations and ſr abb Boy ow: are only: emba c walled 


inſtead of Ny e or directe. 
creaſe, of legal forms and c 


ments ma iy la be eh 1 gin 
men, as this ſeems to be at preſent, nd then 
ſome little improvements may be made, © 705 


ut this 
nation ſeems too far ſunk ever to, be Failed to any 


thing conſiderable by ſmall and temporary regu- 


lations : A It is plain theſe miniſters can do little . * 
they cannot find tools to work with in 
the 


/ 
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the preſent ſtate of things Al condi tion of the | 
pple; the fallacious forms and inſtitutions anc 
wer none of the purpoſes” recen from them! 
Though they may pretend, or Teally. aim at the 
puny good; they Catinot” hit It ;: they ſoon per- 
ceive it impoſſible; then turn t6 follow their n 
intereſt, Which unfortunately is not that of tlie 
nation; and the beneèfit of the people can, with 
them, ontybs a ſecondary: conſideration' 'at' belt; 
Indeed, ſubdiviſions of power ſeem to be adopted 
in this country only when uſeleſs or hurtful: each 
of the numerous departments of government is 
here a ſeparate aud independent deſpot, wich au- 
thority enough to oppreſs and do miſchief, but 
without either power or diſpoſition to do good. 
With all our chain of controls, from" parliament 
downwards; you know how difficult it is with vs 
to get the publie buſineſs properly executed; how 
little each man is diſpoſed” 0 do more than barel 
His duty, and ho ſubject ee department is to 
2 't practices, and Lahme g fpitity Hu- 
. eber, and felf. interęſt, aner eſeribe 
Voeunde to themſelves; theſe mult be placed t 
force, neceſſity, and other hands. Government, 
or ſociety, ſhould*be à ſyſtem ef cliecks, or of 
mutual control. We might as well, in mechanics, 
look for a felf. motion that ſheuld- begin, continue, 
and end, -without a caufe, as expat from human 
beings the: duties of lockery without ſufficient g. 
tives and eee, e eee fit 
Though juſtick is ; arty" in this country, they 
were going to hang à poor man directly the other 
day, a ſervatit of che King's, forfamufing himſelf - 


in writing letters about an imagfnary conſpiracy; 


and his being difcovered to be fooliſh could hard- 
ty ſave him. There are many new regulatiens in 
Ii palace, and new edicts on this occafion. Many 


more are expected about the roads, the poor, on 


commerce, 


- 
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commerce, & e. This tyrannie and} ſookſh go» 

— vernmets; ſeems! fender of regulations than che 

| freeſt: and wiſeſt we know: it ic for ever regulate | 

ing the people, as if — hers it is ſopn 

— that to: mpoveriſh or e to I 
rify. dr weaken: them, is the grand! 


oſe efforts of their wiſdom and myſtery. A 


is in the nature of power to became more 
Andi timid· as it grows more deſpotie, and to dread 

und hate the people always mare thats they deſerye, 
hence that perpetual deſire which: ir ſhews for more 


And more laus and authority ger them z and 


Which, by considering them as worſa than they 
really are, by keene them bad, eee 
. to make them ſ o 191127 8 
Now I think the contrary Conduct bas been 
| Found to ſuceted beſt / with mankind ;: both. indi- 
viduals and bodies ef men have been,qbſerved to 
improve, and become more worthy of conſidener, 
by being truſted; and they may;be.;obſerved. to 
hae proſpered in praportion to the liberty and 
ſecurity in which they have been left to Ave, and 
| manage their own affairs: An: Ibelieve nearly | 
in this proportion we ſhall actually find Therpowers, 
induſtry, the merits of all the people We know, 
from tbe laſt up to the firſt, from the. miſerable 
African or Sihexlan ſlave, up te the active. and 
independent inhabitant of Great Britain. Believe 
men capable of great virtues or efforts; and 2 
will commonly exert themſelves. to become. lo in 
ny Many of the Joweſh: Spaniardg: may et 
ſpurred: on to nent great. efforts of frien | 
ans by; truſting them, od vine {a 
confidence, in the old reputation of their honour, 
though they may now de far inferionſto their an · 
ceſters who gained them that reputation, A ge- 
neral Wolfe could perſuade, and very ſoon believe, 
ED og * common ellen, of which. his Fegument 
7 2 was 


* 
4 7 $ . 
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mag:compoſad, [toche-ineapable of deſertion; ind 


ee giy ſoon became ſo; when he had 
ſuſſie 


yently prepared: them by his ſpeeches, and d- 


dets, guards end entries, Which had been placed 


0 W tal prevent, their eſeape, were calſed in, 
and the deſertion crafed. There is 2 diſcipline 
which might be eſtabliſhed through men's: mands 


wort rehdiiy than by the drill, but which few 


-offiters, underſtand. An Alexander could ſtake 
his life againſt the probability of his phyſirian's 
treachery. Such great Ipirits, capable of ſuch 
confidence, muſt, of bourſe, form others like 
enen e ed be well nne 11 
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"HEARTILY wiſh. to be e 
concluſion Mich theſe ſcattered obſervations on 
1 vation ;- and: yet ſhall probably gz n with 


«4 | 1 ; 
4 


What remains in; the .ſame: deſyltory'way 1'began. 


;lherwinter here, though not what 50% would 


f all ſeyerey. yet fadly (increaſes the ſilent .melan- 


 eholygloom. ef poverty and- indolence. «. Thoſe 
wha with for a peaceful ſtate. of ſociety,,may:find 
it nom completely eſtabliſhed in Spain. Without 
Are or Fumney, A the ſhowy mountains ok 
8 


Lomards a 


— CE ES * 
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juſt in fight, people now wrap themſelves up in 
their gloomy cloaks and apparent miſery, and fit 
. whole-evenings ſmoking their fgarror, ar praying 
over their beads in ſilent melancholy refignation, 
ſeemingly” indifferent about every thing, till the 
ſun ſhall call them b ere wa wt lit „ 4nd” to the 
ſummer's evening danse ia 
I like your queſtions concernin -inielonat: dif. 
mafic, Se. but it requires reflection to anſwer 
them rightly. The high opinion 1 have of the 
Spanish character and behaviour (rats) may be 
rather new te you, and may differ from — M 
many, but it is not the leſs founded, and has been 
Jong the ſame, The contraſt between the pro- 
feſſions and the practige af friendſhip and hoſpi- 
tality, between real and affected honour and 
civility, is doubtleſs 2 6 dap 7 ſtriking feature » 
modern manners, believe chiefly to 
France; and the Spanten, with all their honour 
and ſincerity, are not entirely S from it. 
ſemblance . of virtue may be 5 than — 
but the romantic purity of manners and princi. 
Ples, til} aſumed by ſome, and particularly. thoſe 
of high. rank, hough it may be better than no- 
thing, yet becomes worſe than ridiculous when 
we come ta know more of their private hiſtory 
The habits of politeneſs, by'eſtabliſhed viſto 


© + +4 


perly enough ſupply the place of real 
808 leb, civility,” benevolence, and many other 
virtues; yet Cs carried too far; they may be- 

come deceit how far, is hard to fay, It is very 
difficult to eſtimate virtues and vices that depend 
ſo much an degree and faſhion. In order to un- 
derſtand theſe things, you. muſt know what they 
call the world; chat is to 2 7 the men and women 
1 it: reading is inſufficient; you maſt travel 


ou age 2 wie: all“ ky e bnd 3c ES 
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8 I; Meile ve very "As, UNA judg e rightly of 
| the. le and predommi Jant paſſions. of men. and 
| nations, even. after lying much with them. 8 i & 
| the people in this guter nation can be ſaid to love'. 
any, hang: with. warmth..or ardour, beſides their 
; dances and amuſcinents, 1 think it may occaſions. | 
ally be, 1. 1 % age. . 1 7 4 115 Intrigue: 
oy 9 0 5 W ich" 'probab oy 5 8 : 
10 1 
adily Urettell, * A, Againſt hereſy, or ratyer 
HEM : 127 Ag ainſt 32 euch; - and 3. 3. A; Faint. 
ſtrangers, or al the. reſt of 1 ot Blas : 
tion is prgperiy enoßtg h meaſured by attention to 
ſtra angels : Kore, as in other coubifies,” in the ſea- 
ports, and'n ear. the coaſt, "they are more attentive, 
polite, and 'caſier reconciled to. foreigners, than . 
Hofe Maia - The ey, uſed to prefer the Engliſh = 
to all” other na tions but 1 hr that. preference 780 
| o now” on the "Lec e, and e o B its = 
Tok nh gn PAPA difficult ts eſtate the happineſs £ 
8 ot men « or of facteties.” It the exerciſe of the hu- 


m 


WILL Hur 1 and improvements, 
with ag, the WY s O: ideas and pleaſures which 
atten fem not bring us more good than 


evil, more p 05 ure than pain, we mult a appretiate | 
| happineſs by the degrees. of ignorance, inaQtivity, 
and inſenß mali, Which will lead us to conclude, | 
with, the, oppreſſed. and enervated Afi; latic, that 
non exiſtence is the belt of all. But if, 8 I be- 
lieye, this is not a true but a fallacious ſtatement 
of the caſe; if our exiſtence and our faculties: are 
given us to be uſed, know of no better meaſure 
of men's happineſs than theif activity; and the 
voluntary « exertion of their powers and faculties. 
| The more ſpirit and activity men ſhew in the dil. | 
charge of their various duties, and the fewer they 
nega , the happier they mult be. "We daily Tee 
ome object of Purfure, is neceſſary to us, 
„ 3 8 without 


* 


er, 12802 5 
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| without which we can neither be active nor hap- 

-It* is needleſs to recal to your mind any 95 
the numberleſs obſeryations that will occur to prove 
this doctrine. In activity then of mind and body, 
more than. in 17 muſt conſiſt the happineſs of 


human. life; and more in the adivity -irfelf than 
in the attainment of thole objects to which” it leads. 


Upon this ee H 9 i, We place this 
E 


nation among the happy ally. i 
i 57 and tl tl ie HO: 2 among the moſt 
happy: 
| deen The at p 7 5 Bile le re- 
maining but the & pe he to tak f the old 
| Spaniſh character, pride and. 5 'we mult 


Tbaps except the fei le 10 Tociet A The 
5 emale 9 8 is. BY 3 9 7 in 1 ile the. 
male map have dec ned, t throughout, modern 
Furope. The. ſex i Kh by lacie ety, even 
Ro we 12 5 them from e and, wor | 


ne ative yy Re Cs 
with all: the, attention? 1 5 175 90 I, ooh | 


they beſtow on; all around. 15 except a fetics, 

; dread 
and averſion, Hough eine mixed wath com- 
a Several of the Spaniſh h Jadies arc Nin tao 
much 0 40 in _indolence, and ſomewhat . 
ſpoiled by falle delicacies ang refinements ;. others, 


Who, 11 had Tenſe and reſolution to break 
| yy ch the reſtraints 9 H faſhionable Aidleneſs, 
8 ecome manly. and Me. and can now] Tide, - 
| Band, 847 our in the garden, better than many 

bk us: and ſome Ara goneſe gentlemen, I knew, 
5 X have brought up their 1 in this way. 
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© In ſpite of the flattery and ſelf. conceit of the 
times, I believe the Bourbon period of 'Spanith 
hiſtory will make but a poor figure in their fu- 
ture annals. Almoſt every thing of importance 
that has been attempted by that government, has 


1 


bithetto failed of ſucceſs, At the Bourbon aceel- 
fion, the exhauſted and depopulated ſtate of the 
countty, though great, was not however beyond 
the powers of liberal principles and good manage 
ment to re-eſtabliſh: and it is but too evident, 
that this jealous government, ſubject to no legal 
and effegul mods of influence of control from 
the people, has been” either unable or unwilling 
to accompliſh the reſtoration of a kingdom perhaps 
naturally the rival of France. 
Their preſent miniſtry, ſeems to be among the 
moſt ſenſible and efficient that they have had for 
ſome time paſt, except that of the Conde de He- 
randa, .and perhaps. that of Enſenada; but they, 
Jou know, were not permitted to go on: and 
ſuch will probably be tlie future hiſtory of Spain 
While a province of the Bourbon empire. 'When- 
ever they begin evidently to riſe, ſome French 
trick or intrigue will always be at hand to flip 
away the ladder. Some of theſe miniſters, being 
reputed men of buſineſs, give riſe to fanguine 
hopes; too fanguine, as uſual here: for, fuppoſ- 
ing them really zealous and ſincere in their en- 
deavours and profeſſions, what can they do with 
this yet exhauſted and indolent nation, if they 
will not, or cannot reſtore them their conſtitution; 
the only effeftual means, I believe, of recovery. 
Several of what they think very important regula- 
tions in commerce and police are beginning to be 
adopted, and others expected, if nor all inter. 
rupted by their taking a part in this faoliſh an 
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4 fools as ourſelves. Folly ſeems to be contagious 
| | nt certain periods. 17 1 * N 35 
=. Their premier F. B. was bfed to the Iaw, and 

ſome time at Rome, from which it is thought he 
muſt know ſomething; but he has not power to 
do much. Others al ege, that really great poli- 
ticians would place him only among the little 
ones: that he relies too much on that left-handed 


, s x 


wildom, attifice and cunning: if ſo, he employs 


Aa 


the beſt maſk, a frank and open manner, volte 
'{cialto et penſieri ſtretti, which he probably learned 
at Rome. Mr. G. may know South America, 
but it is/doubted if he knows Europe, of the true 
principles of commerce, or of domeſtic police 
and proſperity: but theſe, though the preſent 
' favourite topics here, we cannot expect to be well 
underſtood in the molt anti- commercial nation, 
ubile they are not yet well undetſtood in the moſt 
hut it ſeems to be again the faſhion of late, for 
Princes to covet the repufation of being their own 
' miniſters, ſo that it would appear to be of leſs - 
importance who is . noniinally ſo: and they ſeem 
likewiſe inclined to employ new then, probably 
from a natural dread and jealouſy which abſolute 
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:monatchy , muſt always have againſt ariſtocratic 
power. Hut neither of theſe ſyſtems can, I be- 
lieve, anſwer the purpoſes intended. Our Eng- 
-lith ideas of the neceſſary reſponſibility of miniſters 
are well founded, in the nature of men and of 
princes, and indeed are openly or tacitly acknow- 
Tedged almoſt everywhere: it has manifeſtly ap. 
peared here lately in the caſe of Squilacci; and 
it ſeems to be tacitly underſtood even af Conſtan- 
tinople. The greateſt miniſters have Always un- 
dertaken thair office on tlioſe terms of reſponſibi- 
Iity, and have dubmitted to them with the beſt 
and the boldeff grace. The people will generally _ 
conſider miniſters as anſwerable for public e 

| 1 ures. 
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FOE Indeed, a-tertain- degree of reſponſibility 
and publicity are en neeeſſary in many public 
meaſures, being the only: checks that remain 
Aa gainſt various s of tyranny, which, on the 
._ other hand, is No ſtruggling te get rid even 
of theſe, and of eyery other reſtraint, That of 
raiſing and employing new families in preference 
to the old and powerful, is the weak expedient 
of weak princes, and will generally create them 
more enemies than friends. The third power, 
the people, or democratic part, well regulated 
and eſtabliſhed (which a wiſe monarch, can always 


manage and direct, ſo as to balance an ambitious 


ariſtocracy), will always be a much better expe- 
dient, and anſwer the above and N other pur 
poſe more completely. | 
Princes ought undoubtedly; to he equal. to the | 
"70 taſk of adminiſtration ; not that they may do the 
buſineſs themſelves, but only ſee it properly done 
by others. A general, or head of any department, 
ought perhaps to be capable of ſerving in any in- 
ferior ſtation in it; but it is not neceſſary, nay it 
is- highly improper, that he ſhould do it. His 
duty is, to ſee that every man do his duty; to in- 
ſpect the whole, and know that every part of the 
machine is properly placed and employed, and 
the whole produces its effect: this would only be 
impeded by his attempting to ſupply, with his 
own, hand, the work of any part. Great and 
comprehenſive minds are known by their arrange- 
ments on the great and general ſcale, and not by 
| what they themſelves can execute in detail. On 
. thoſe-principles, examine a Roman or a Pruſſian 
army, an Engliſn navy, a Gtrecian, Roman, or 
Engliſh government, and you will ſee their ſtrength 
. and{.ſucceſs generally depend on each part per- 
8 forming only its own ſhare of the work, and on 
its being proper ly: and Tufficiently employed: ; yr 
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knowing the principles and the practice of each; 
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if any parts do more than their duty, n is by the 
ſueceſſive aſcending. of the parts below, and not 
by the deſcent” df thoſe abobe. In great plans, 


at require much time for completion, we-muft 
regret that ſueceſſors ſo ſeldum carry on Ae ideas 

of their predeceſſors, and that nature ſebms 0 
have planted « kind of etimity between them (7 

Doubtleſs, in the edubation of princes; it can 
not be too much inculcated that there is n cer- 
tain way of creating or of employing merit in its 
proper place, without bein thoroughly and prac- 
tically à judge of it; nor of :avoiding impoſition, 
or of direQing the various departments, withuut 


nor without the rent ſcience or knouiede of 
men. 5 | $9457 4547 rr rot Block 
We cannot avoid ſpeculating ſometimes thus on 
. rhaps above our reach. Wie muſt ofren 
E of our faperiors, wh ire the control. 
ol pete and public opinion; as well as of 
others; of ry pre. One mo Pont hep bel gre 
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| BEL your ene und$go-omtoobferre 
and reflect, ſince we cannot get Away. 

t you muſt not be furpriſed if this naked coun- 

| 120 uld be found rather barren of uſdful mat- 
tet, even for reflection; or i theſe letters ſhould 


Favour till more of their Spaniſh ſource,” un itn 


to 


* 
| 
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| 70 idle andvidndolent ſpeculation. Doubtleſs, 
there are mamy ſingularities to be obſerved of this 
: nation: E wiſt to give you only the moſt. impor- 
tant. Their 4 ſituation I conſider as the 
ſource of many of thoſe ſingularities; of their be- 
ing leſs known, of their knowing leſs of the world, 
and of their being leſs influenced by its changes, 
than almoſt any other European nation. Hence 
manners, ſociety, arts, trades,” police, are more 
ſtationary, and as it were left behind, and become 
more the objects of curioſity. The Spaniards 
are, however, obliged: to conform at laſt to the 
ps rer, which they are a part, and we perceive 
8 to Philippiſe, i. e. to Frenchify, within the 
Meise enn They keep following, though 


at a diſtance, the errors as well as improvements 


of othets. They have not yet; gone through half 
the nonſenſe they are probably doomed#to; paſs, 
and with their * character they will be long 
about it. By opening their American trade with 
one hand, and ſhutting it up with the: other by 
monopolies. and prohibitions,” they are now only 

' imitating the pedlar and tyrannic fyſtems of other 
nations. The people and territory at home ſurelß 
dieſerve the firſt and always the greateſt attention, 
and any · colony or trade that does not tend to im- 

prove theſe, muſt be a burden, and without ſome 

other balance or ſupport mult at length bring down 
any nation, as it has done this. I — * moſt of 
our modern colonies have this tendency, chiefly 
- owing td that graſping monopoliſing ſpirit, of con- 
| nag their trade, &c. entirely to ourſelves, 
Colonial commerce has generally been over- 


er that of this country, which the nation has 


ſo greedily engroſſed, to conſider it only in a pe- 
 cuniary view, will never probably amount to one- 


tenth of the value of the bread only that they eat; | 5 2 


n cannot promote induſtry, a8 18 will never 
Vor. * Os N | 3 
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ſufficiently open their trade, nor allow the money 


to have any of its good effects, dy circulating 


freely in and out & the country. Were they 
even to grant a bounty on its export, it mig ight be 
better than attempting to hoard | — it up 
within their dominions. But we have all been 
ſubject to the ſame errors: ls not there now ſome 
hope of our being cured of them? New events, 
new principles, and 
time open our eyes. But 1 think nations ſeldom 
learn political wiſdom of each other: folly ſeems 
far more contagious. Perhaps it muſt be ſo; as 
it is not the widom of age and experience — - 
lead the faſhion, or can always be heard amidſt 
the paſſigns of the Voungt and the intereſts 3 
. powerful. E T6 M en 
Prohibition often foneradds. the N of mono- 
poly to its own; here are many; as in cottons, to 
exclude thoſe of Mancheſter, againſt which there 
— a peculiar enmity in this government, 
to the taſte of the 1 
— This prohibition is now meant to favour 
- company of \monopoliſts in Catalonia, who pre- 
tend to manufacture enough, but cannot produce 
one-tenth of the national demand, and they there. 
fore ſmuggle and ſell at their own price:? It would 
be endleſs to enumerute the evik of monopolies, 


prohibitions, and exceſſive duties. Other nations 


might ſee here many of their ruinoꝑs effects, and 
- tearn.. We may fee verified in practice; the doc- 
trine of our friend, A. Smith, viz. That high 
duties, 1. tempt to ſmuggle; 2. deſtroy N 
3. leſſen revenue; 4. ſtop or diminiſh trade; 

employ too many hands badly; 6. ſome of — 9 
oppreis and tyranniſe, and help to deſtroy the 


ideas of juſtice; 7. all of which curtail th 5 0 

ply. of our wants, and the increaſe of ind 

ee does not he! that way. It would be 
better 


ce, muſt ſurely in 


9. 
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beter to have no duties than to have them too 


high. They may be conſidered, at belt, as ne- 


1 cefſary evils, as may alſo the wars, national” anl. 


s rene and commereial jealouſies,. from which 
| of eee ; thoſe wars have ſome 
1 effecta, tho bad. It would ſureh 
| er. . Ny. whole, if ſocĩety could exif 
without thoſe evils: and if all duties were abo- 
liſhed, nations might then communicate freely, 
ſupply each other's wants and knowledge, and the 


world would improve much faſter. Though this 


8 be romantic and impracticable with our 


eſent habits, debts, and expenſive ovethments, 


t may ſhow, us which way; we ſhould ſteer, and 

the 1 wie can come to it the better. Hence, 
leſſen our duties, and raiſe our revenues inter- 

— in the way t exciſe, as much a Kan 
the Dutch, muſt be the next beſt. Begin b 

ag your; ports; ſtore all your imports 155 

es, till wanted for conſumption or exportation ; 

an avoid the inconveniences, the great expence, 
andy frais of draw backs, officers, and oth 
regulations: hence more trade with leſs capital. 
Ton this country, they load with duties, or prohi- 

bit a . before they can furniſh it themſelves, 

people. either [wuggle, or learn to do 

withoue i it, which prevents the growth of natural 

wants and induſtry, and maintains the national 
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2 Four. 


YOMMERCE and nge eden are 

now the faſhionable and fertile ſubj of ; 
inquiry here, and every where: doibtlels, the) 
are better underſtood than formerly, and 'mucl 


MASS: 
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be too FE tou like bis A ence * aun 
oy progreſs of the Human ſpecies' in the art of 
77 d e $i in all kinds A Kknowled, ge that 


525 at elend 58 To ro rior AF LR As li theſe | 
Ae a e to the. place of leaders. But 
the wrang] J rT of oppoſition, though neceſ- 
fary in 2 5 ptr, 1s be Fe lhe "of much de. 
00 of à foſs of time and opportunities. We 
can, however, make wars and treaties, and de- 
bate them afterwards: a fine field for miniſterial 
wiſdom and policy. But I fear our miniſters do 
not always conſult proper people, and, like other 
men, are too much confined to the accidental 
circle of their own acquaintance. | 

But I intended to ſay ſomething more of Spa- 
niſh politics. Spain ought certainly to remain 


neuter now, if ever: ſhe can never probably get 
1 c | | | into 


4. 
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into ſuch a favourable ſituation again, nor can ſhe. 
gain. ſo much by the moſt . ſucceſsful war as ſhe. 
employment of nations and their ſhips, the world, 
will ſoon want carriers and neutral flags, and 
Trade would be glad of an aſylum, on the exten- 
ſive coaſts of this peninſula, if its inhabitants, or 
rather goyernment, knew hoy to receive her. By 
her means, if aſſiſted with a little political yit-.. 
dom, improvement might perhaps be carried a 
little farther into this naked country. Its coaſt 
like a lace, ſet round, an old thread-bare cat, 
might thus bermade to extend its little improve- 
ments in the molt natural way, de proche en proche: 
which might lead them to diſcover, and remove 
vation of their lands, the molt natural ſource of 
_ arts and proſperity. At preſent, it is ſeldom, at- 
tempted or thought of here, except ſometimes. by 
a nobleman, Who, being | baniſhed from a dirty; 
capital to a pleaſant: country, ſets about improy-, = 
7 ſe r Or ſometimes 
la 5 


ing his eſtate, "ur [C4 pe For i AT 
a rich Cregl finds a little land to purchaſe, and by 
cultivating it, ſpreads plenty and ifduſtry, around 
him, and ſhews, his country the true foundation 
of national proſperity, But all is inſufficient . to 
open their eyes: they go on trying to build their 
fabric on colonial commerce, which might conſti- 
tute a part, though not a neceſſary part, of the 


5 * 


future ſtructure, but can neyer ſerve as a good: 


Asainſt the probability of Spaniſh hoſtility you. 
reaſon rightly; and your, concluſion would be juſt. 
if your premiſes were true: Lwill go farther, and 
from a, nearer view of the ſtate of their country, 
allow that every conſideration ought, ta deter them 
from entering now into a Mar, probably full of 
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5 many pernicious eonfequences to them, by whiett'- 


- 


: pbor chance of taking Gibraltar 


will give up may obvious ous advantages, and 

n ſtop every fourte : attd hope” of Improvement; 
thout” any material object in view, except the 
the "tedious 
and expenfive hs of a ade! As to 
Oibraltar, it can be of very little kurier to them 
now, whatever it may be fifty years hence, in 
caſe of the improvement of their country; Pop. 


lation, and — one the probabllity'oÞ which,” 


however, you know I doubt. They might now 
draw more advantages from that . than if 


it was in their own poſſeffton: they want to bri 


colonies of inhabitants into Spain, and here is 1 
ready a rich onè without any epente:? much ef 


the money of that place might be turned into 


which unde 


by fipkgling, Hic 


Spain, trough the proper Gt" channels, 
to improve the country to a 
great diſtance; dh it Heb dees already done to 
a" conſiderable degete; in ſpite of he ſullen, 
inveterate, and 'improvident meaſures. By fup- 
plying the garriſon they would inereuſe their own 
markets, and have the place more in their power: 
Alt their ex pence Ha be 4 little loſs of revenue 
however might be kept un 
der, though never” entity Me fed; by them- 
ſelves; or we could ſtop it when we'pleaſed; When 
erer their court ſhould behave Wiel 6 mon po 
liteneſs 2nd good! policy. et Of ren 1 8 
But it is in Vain to expect Web meaſures, or 


half Jo much wiſdom, from fuch a government! 


you ſhould recollect, that they do not reaſon "thy: 
we do, and that "Few k ingdoms are Yo 
the principles of their own intereſt; ft by 
thoſe- bf common fehſe : that happens et I Sethe 
times where! the voice of an enili pens hation 
and will be heard, through their repreſenta 
es, in a well. conſtituted * The paſi 


* leg 5 : ſions, 


of 
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ſions, manners, ! prejudices. of. a court, of a c 
feſſor, ot a miſtreſs, often determine the moſt 
important. political meaſures.” ] hope you likewiſe 
perceive, What is obvious to all the —— beſide, 
that the Bourbon intereſt and influence will ab- 
Ways ultimately prevail here, whatever tedious and 
pretended deliberations, or other .maſks,; may be 
employed, Tou are alſo to take into aceount the 
honeſt, and obſtinate adherance of his — Ga- 
tholic Majeſty to all his tregties, principles, and 


engagements ; and. the inveteracy of this court 


_ © terminati, 


againſt England, now even Prana than that of 
France. From theſe premiſes. you may draw juſter 
concluſions ęoncerning their future meaſures. In 
ſhort, this kingdom muſt probably long be as ef- 
fectually governed by Erance as one of her own 
ovince n . Cheiſeul only concluded, 
25 Smily compact, what the courſe of events, 
6 ſecond nature, had long been preparing, 
intereſt, the ee all / cement 


— eng ene hen Spain was reduced tog 

third n H France, and her ferce 

and induſtr tors ill leſs praportion, it became 

natural and dot che ſuperiot to rule, 
* 


Nor is there nom an probability of ſuch cauſes 

or events as formerly. produced an Alberbni or a 
Riperda; nor could ſuckh men find means to coun- 
teract the preſent courſe of affairs. Spain miuſt 
be governed by France till branght nearer, to an 
equality with that kingdom. Our firſt great? oh- 
ject would be to: raiſe ed eule ar 7 if the 
reſiſts; or cannot be raiſed, our next beſt 14816 
conſider her as gur natural enemy. Maſt of theſe 
ſnould be fer down! as fixed principles, ſume if 
which we may endeavqur to temper and mitigate;j 
othets can ny be overcome by force. Even the 
x: of, the preſent. reign cannot change 
my nature of e, France has not watched 


and 
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and directed the nature of this kingdom during 
near a — and brought them to their preſent 
| ſtate, to let the event depend on the 
ow opinions of any one, or of a few-perſons, 
ce intrigue of an old worn - out party. 
old ſtock of ſecret enmity againſt the 
Bourbon power is now. cruſſied or worn out. 
| Government, in entirpating the roots of the late 
ty againſt 8 took occafion to cut up 
thoſe of the oppoſition... But we may fancy 
Ve ſee: forming, at a diſtance,' a more reſpectable 
2 than any of theſe, a party built upon rea- 
fon; ſeience, on the natural love of liberty and 
their old conſtitution. The ſame ſentiments and 
events may perhaps revive in Europe with ſcience 
and civilization, as formerly in Greece,; vin thoſe 
of political liberty, attended with the hmitation 
or baniſhmentof all their tyrants ) atid we ſhould 
hope now with leſs riſk of running into ke oppo- 
ſite extremes of republicaniſm. Limiting their 
rer . be better than baniſhing them. 5 
Some have imagined, that as guy peſſeſſing 
Gibraltar has hurt the pride of Spain, this/is the 
r and the only ſubject of difference, and that 
ts ceſſion would reſtote our friendſtip, and buy 
Spain ff from the fanlily compact: nothing like 
ity wen croyez rien : the reſtiration of fiſty Gb. 
raltars could not now. change the eſſentials of their 
ſituation, nor make them your friends, if France 
does not chuſe it. It is one of the effects, but 
not the cauſe of gur difference; and they muſt 
know little of the world who ſuppoſe that we 


ſhould: have more influence over Spain without 


Gibraltar in hand than with it. Beſides, I be! 
lieve, we are ſeconded by moſt nations in this 
meaſure: many of them wiſhi Gibraltar to be in 
our hands, rather tlian in thoſe of Spain, who; 
: they well. know, would. tyrannize yu 'deſtroy; 


„ee but 
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but never encourage a free trade through theſe 
ſtraia whenever Spain poſſeſſes: Gibraltar You! 

remember how Monſ. le D. de C. in-119766! and 
17697, premgturely blabbed the ſecret, like a little! 
2 oFrenbchman; if it had not been already 
n, repeatedly — thoſs ſtraits his niger 
= his) — with the governor of 

Auel. And now that the alarm and jealouſy! 
of our power mult gradually fubfide, — — 
of French artiſict to keep it up, we beconie ſtill 


more fit * poſſeſſors of that port and garriſon 


for 'the-iconvenience of the world in general. 
| | miards „ahemſelves 9 at 


: — eee not R 5 
_ welbknowmntill-after-itis loſt, or given up in ſome 
fooliſn negociation. That importance will. be 
difficult io — — anon | 
ſome knotty: astwhenever.:diſcufled: :: 
order-t6 | 
_thatiſyrround: the Mediterranean. If ou da not 
knommthem yourſelf, liſten diligently to tlioſe who 
do kn them, and the trade ee eee | 
8. It id Gibraltar that now gi ves you moit uf your 
: eee e eee eee thoſe coun- 
tries: without that, place, your Mediterranean 
paſſes, and maritime importance there would 
ſoon ſink to a level with thoſe of any other diſtant 
nation: your national pride, as well as intereſt, 
muſt not admit of being yet reduced near to that 
level. Beſides, that place mult be kept for rea- 
ſons of ſtate, and of national honour and glory, 
which miniſters well know cannot be eſtimated in 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence. 


judge, we mult Fa RE. 


From the times of ancient Greece and 8 = 


- and perhaps long before, we know the Mediterra- 
Mean has been. a moſt e commercial ſea; 
nature 
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ſo much 


few branches of commeres that require anyſuch 


civilized, and may fall ſo heav 
Joint ſtock company ,ꝗ. abe a d 
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nature has made it: of the firſt; conſequence on 


this globe: ſixty or a hundred millions f people 
that ſurround and communicate with it, ſrander 


its commerce and navigation of the greataſt eon · 
ſequence to a maritime or commercial nation, and 
2 us, — as we * er 
capitals may ſoon be more at this! and not 
engroſſed b veclon) commerce, —— 
— — with that of comp 
let us hope that ſome capital may be ſſ 
reviving of trade near home, where its bf wol 
importance, and particularly in thoſe ſeas: where 
ſurraunding nations rejoice to fee: the Eng. 

liſn flag, — — of their danget oſ cheing 
over, in their trade and cammunica- 

tion, by the Bourbon „if we were once 


powers 
excluded. The Turks, Italians, all repoice to ſee 
2 our Turkey company, — _ 


- mult do more harm than goo 
ſuch commercial barbariſms. his is — m—_ 
that requires a company. I believe there arewery 


monopoliſing and pernicious combinations, encept 
thoſe; that deal with wild and ſavage countries, 
where the neceſſary ſtock and expenſive eſtabliſn 
ments fall entirely upon one of the parties, on the 
avy as te tequire a 
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we ve cannot ot Fer leave Spafn, T mall ge 
a With a few more. od{ervations andFeflec 
Sue The great number of poor, "ad-of 
ritable prelatex and conventt, hien are gene. 
found together, Being amen * ting 
of this tate of "fociety; 8 


51 ities of ſeein if che 668 een 
b of of thelr old caſte 10Ns. 21 do not think their 
charity deſerves Ende br virtttè, either from 
its es or — of "ous or fear 
of the devil, 

22 55 


e moſt im! 
Ry por 2 they cannot 

wann tem in idle- 
net, Anck promote 22 trale of begzing. which is 
eco e Add creditable in Spain and Portugal, 
and often very infolent. The remedy ds ddubtlelt 


difficult, like that: Of eieryeltabliſhed "abuſe > if 


thoſe charities were to ceaſe numbers" would be 
Uiſtrefſed; half their po, bl Harvet“ if in 
ſome other eduntry;"'t e *other half might find 
ee tot vs but it' dodtztfuf if they 

d here do either! ese were is am evil T6 


nation, whete aH redrefs 8" fo Often 


ane e patience: Ihe ſtate is 8 


ed up to for relief; but n "thorght the ſtates 
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| ſtrangers, 
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is not ſo wiſely conſtituted as to care, or be much 


_ Intereſted in ſuch matters, nor in the event of 


their own or of any other meaſures, yet it is too 


: jealous of power to give up the buſineſs to provin- 


cial or other — fitter _— the taſk, as 
often. propoſed : they always pr pre» 
paring ſome effectual regulations. — th 
nature of theſe governments; half the nation 
might beg or ſtarve. before they would reli 5 
the ſmalleſt article of apparent power. The 
boſpicios,; and ſchools of induſtry, are already on 
the decline before they are well begun. Govern, 
ment cannot execute the detail of ſuch buſineſs: 
it can only at beſt prevent evil, but, can — ws 
poſitive. good: it may puniſh, but can ſeldom. re 
Ward, Vith juſtic e Or; effect. $14 Fic, In 4: 

We have more inſtances here here of that ms 
ſpiri t of power, of its e a8 the canes 
it diminiſh, and.gradually, as it overcomes all 

tion, of its, becoming more timid and cautio 


= 


403 5 


e ſee it in the detention n 5 agai 
the invert of che country; in z in the —— 0 
fices and claſſes, ot people, 
deleterious ſpirit of 228 


true tyrannic, or M 
of the ne — 


— Tung a in ever 7 — by 58 


lie {ſpirit and motiyes * union, while al of Fat 
cord reign with: 


ect. Ihe church, the mil; 


and naval departments, thoſe of finance and law, 
towns and diſtricts, trades and profeſ- 


ſions, haye each their diſtin& claſs and foltem of 


laws and regulations, their different judges, courts, 
a methods of proceeding: and appeal. 1 


27 


g | 
- g . — 
\ : _ by 


EI thence become inveterate enemies and 
ful ſpies on each other, and exhibit ſociety | 
i if its component parts were intended to injure 
and impede inſtead 5 aſſiſting one another: the 
2 intention of order and regularity is con- 
ſtantiy defeated, "and the more probable” one of 
diſunion and contention promoted. yet? 
© Tt might be amuſing to trace how this feeble 
and timid policy has grown up among our modern 
. In the reſearch we fhould proba- 
be carried as high as the diſſolution or decline 
of the Roman empire. From the time that Con- 
Aanüne choſe to regulate away all the remains of 
the ancient ſimplicity of Roman police, which 
favoured the union of different talents in the ſame 
perſon, and united the different parts of ſociety to 
the whole and to one another; and when Theodo- 
fius completed the ſyſtem, and introduced the 
— ſpirit of orthodoxy and perſecution; 
the motives and principles of enmity were then 


1 x W4 7 


Increaſed, and whole claſſes of people became in- 


orated bodies of jealous enemies, "inſpired | 
"Il ſpat nul ere, e 
If a being whoſe reaſon could always direct his 


paſſions "and govern his actions, were to come 


4 men to ſet them right, of all the human 
aſſions he would be moſt aſtoniſhed and baffled 
vith that of the univerſal love of power, ever 


Ulinlly bent, in fpite of all experience, on . 


vouring all within its reach, and at laſt even itſelf, 
together with thoſe it might mean to ſave: thou gh 
often aſſumed at firſt with the moſt benevolent in- 
tentions towards mankind, its very kitdneſfs only 
_ tends at laſt to ſqueeze them to death. Societies, 
or bodies of men, are equally fubject to this paſ- 
fon! We all require Tome control, and he that 
| [Prexecritls to require — is certainly not the moſt 
"IE be 8 een. Ar in 1 $55] 71. r *t «; 
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He bridle or . regulate this paſſion n 
ham one of the chief objects of civil.government, 
aud the moſt difficult taſł with the wiſeſt law- 
givers. Our on limited monarchy, profeſ- 
ſing to adapt a complete Syltem- jr ic ak 
10 control every abuſe of power and art of impo- 
fition, has appeared ſometimes to bid the faireſt 
for ſucceſs... We might approach ſtill nearer to 


perfection, if we could complete our profeſſed 
ſyſtem, and form a legiſlature that ſhould entirely 


7 e eee. ne Suh x xp 5 


elaſa, and perfect the com 
wiſely ſeparated and diſpoſed into —— 
ws and judicial powers; if we could: 


arrange 
and ſimplify as we go on; ſyſtematize and abbre- 


viate gur huge and increaſing code, inſtead of 
annually.heapmg ſuch multitudes of endleſs and 


contradictory laws on each other. Tou ſee in our 
own hiſtory, how often all the complicated ſyſtems 


of precaution againſt this paſſion for power have 
been defeated and worn out. From ſuch 


experience we might expect to be politically wiſer : 
than we appear to be. Our laſt revolution it, of 


courſe, the moſt intereſting to us, but all its ten- 
dency and effects ſeem not yet to be well under- 
ſtood and inveſtigated. As it was rather hurried 
and incomplete, we might hope to ſee it gradually 
improved, and that we ſhould not deen. 
tious in admitting of real improvements. 1 

many of you think human nature and human go- 


vernment are not capable of much higher pertec- 
tion. Jo limit human hopes and ideas of per- 
fection, would not produce ſtability, but a retro- 


gradation. We were born for action, and muſt 


ever be going either back ward or forward. Better 
always be aiming at perfection, at the riſſ of going 
wrong ſometimes, than ſtand ſtill. A ſtate of 
perpetual tranquillity was not made for man, and 


may be as dangerous as the contrary extreme, 
l 
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1 to the human character. Every 


poſes of equal juſtiee and ſufficient liberty, muſt 
be more e: and troubleſome than fimple 


deſpotiſm;ʒ and the conſtant trouble and attention 
it requires, muſt be part of the price to be paid for 


it; and might not ſome of the trouble be beſtowed 


| AT WAGE It were to 
ear: ox 60M 


gentlemen. lawyers in 


your! . hp to —— to jo keep th thoſe of the profeſ- 
lion to order, and attentive! to the moſt neceſſary 


objefis'df legiſlation, though their -buſineſs, and 


"4 m_ numbers, might be thereby diminiſhed. 


I can grant you, that we may ſometimes be at 15 


a loſs 10 determine between the advantages of 
Tig mankind free to find their on political 


| happineſs. with the riſk of going wrong, and that 


of forcing them to their on good. In the one 
way; ue, Jes hem become. languid,.. weak, and 
indolent, in 


Other, though all their powers 
various impediments to the uſe of theſe powers 
ſeem to increaſe with them. The one mode as it 


5 vere deprives us of our natural ae ve g 4 
other impedes. the uſe of it when acquired. T 


ill united Provinces began to eee ee 
at the time they revolted from Spain, and have 


The American colonies may be at leaſt as long in 


dy us their old friends. How many improvements 
in our own government; becauſe 
tormenting, | though neceſſary 


| dhe KY 
vigilance of parties, miſchievouſly watching _ 
oppoſing each other? But as in religion, it may be 
Gd, [that thoſe: evils. e from the: abuſe f 


ſyſtem! of civil government, formed for he pur- 


| proportion as they are guided by 
force, though for their dun benefit: and in the 
increaſe by; exerciſe, 


not yet been able to get half through the buſineſs. 


daccompliſing the ſame, umlefs they ſubrait a 
little, and with more temper, to be aſſiſted in it 
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liberty, and not from the right uſe of it; and may 


not be herent to liberty itſelf, biit to the want 


of ſome arrangement neceflary to complete the 


s ſyſtem; if the good and evil of theſe two modes 


of government ſnhould appear nearly equal, the 
activity and exertion required, and hence acquired 
in that of the moſt freedom, would turn the ſcale 
in its favour. But though men are eaſier led than 


driven, moſt of them may require a little of both; 


and as nothing is perfect, we muſt be contented 
with as great a portion of the good as we can. 
To govern mankind, there muſt be a ſufficiency 


of power placed ſomewhere, even at the riſk of its 


poſſeſſors turning ſome of it to their on advan- 
tage, and paying themſelves for their trouble: 
and perhaps we can only check and curtail, but 
cannot entirely obviate all ſuch abuſes, by the 
proper choice and control of thoſe in power; 
though, for that purpoſe, it is perhaps better that 


we, the governed, retain the control than the 


choice of thoſe executive men. This ſpeculative 


kind of politics ſeems productive of endleſs ſtrings 
of reflections. 


Indebted to yours for their pro- 
duction, I more freely venture to tranſmit them, 


as they belong to ſubjects of your preſent and fu- 


ture enquiry, as a traveller and à ſenator, and 
they may furniſ matter and motives to think, 
as effectually as more regular and elaborate diſ- 
quiſitions: they at leaſt ſerve: to amuſe, pendant 
gue le monde ira on train. But as I cannot give 


you all the refletions that occur, the o 


{till difficult. 6k 1 3 „ . 
I am glad to find we ſo. nearly Agree in our - 


ideas of education as well as politics. There re- 


mains yet much to be. done by abridging and 


ſhortening the way to knowledge, by which the 
ſame efforts would certainly carry us much quick - 


er and farther on our e thither. On this 
N Fm principle 


- 
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principle it Is: that algebra/ bas greatly accele-" 
rated the progreſs of the mathematical ſciences, 
by F many objects and ideas into one 


view, and thence facilitating the compariſon, the 
reaſonings, and concluſions. Though we cannot 
put the Iliad into a nut- ſhell, yet in many ſubjects, 
by retaining only the eſſentials, and bringing thoſe”. 


nearer together, the conſequent reduction of the 


immenſe number of volumes and objects of re- 
ſearch that now oppreſs the inquiſitive mind with 
deſpair, would be of vaſt ſervice to the world. 


1 am, perhaps, more ſatisfied than pleaſed — 
find, that you become ſenſible of the difficulties 


of reforming the world, which is a fymptom of a 


mind improving into manhood: for moſt yourg” 


men are warm and zealous for total reformations, 
and are apt to go too faſt and too far; while the 
aged are too cautious, and aware of che danger 
3 innovation: ſo that youth and age ſhould” 
be claſſed in a way to aſſiſt and correct each other; 
the one for counſel, and the other for action; 
and in the choice of men for different purpoſes, 


their years, as well as character, muſt be con- 


ſidered. How to alter and im wr me by any hu” 
man wiſdom, the character o 

nation, is yet 4 ſecret, as you obſerve; and can 
only*be done by time and events, which gradual. 
ly change the temper of the mind, almoſt inde- * 
pendent of human endeavours. Sudden e 
are ſeldom deſirabſe, It is gradation that makes 
them both pleaſant and poſſible. Perla * im. 
proyements are more uſeful and acceptable, for 
paſſing through a certain progreſſion of ſteps and 


errors, analogyus * to the common march of the” E 5 


human minßcg- N 
Hardy any fl our actual conſtitutions! of go. 8 


vernment ean be afcribed to human plan or in- 
tention: Weine circumſtances, habits," and? 


\ 
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opinions, change and eſtablif all theſe things for 
us with a ſlow and impererptible pace. It is no 
wonder that we; ſhould -fo- ſeldom foreſee enough | 
te eſtabliſh ſucceſsful ſyſtems for futurity, for all 
our ſagacity is. often inſufficient to decide concer- 
ning the cauſes of ſueh events and changes as paſs 
under our eye. The. wileſt: men (have. often the 
majority againſt them, till it is too late to attend 
to: their advice. Vet with all our moral vis 
inertiæ; or tendency to political ſtability, the re- 
volutions of opinions and manners among us 
Europeans, are ſo quick and progreſſive, that our 
haſty and banned laws and eonſtitutions are 
preſently left behind and out of date, or muſt. 
conform to thoſe manners and opinions they were 
eſtabliſhed to direct, and muſt follow at a diſtance, 
inſtead af tak ing the lead in regulating our acti- 
ons. Let us not however deſpair: by. the Way, 
andi give up the;/ purſuit of knowledge and rati- 
onal ſpeculation, becauſe at preſent egarded, 
or found inſufficient for all the purpoſesifur which 
they were intended or acquired. Some uſes will. 
always be found for them in the worſt of times, 
and human ſagacity, ſcience, and vittue, will 
ever be reſpected, and will bring ſelf.ſatisfaction, 
though otherwiſe redueed tobe their on reward- 
Nor let us expect tog much from human nature or 
ſociety: as it advances one way, it muſt. —4 
ground another : as men improve in knowledge; 
and reſinement, patriotiſm and public virtue — 1 > 
diminiſn: as arts and wants increaſe, time and 
labour become of greater value, till at length 
there is little or none to ſpare for the public, 
which therefore cannot then be ſerved on diſin- 
tereſted principles, as none can afford to work 
for nothing: every thing muſt then be bartered 
or ois Ou Beg: e e Bur ler or . , 
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ee be made to turn to account. Perhaps we 


cannot procure arts, e and Fra hike. 
mo on TR 7 terms. | 
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| N this 3 we TK the FE LDL. of a | kind | 
WF of; living hiſtory, and may ſee the true ſpirit 
Au. tendency Fo theold European ſyſtems of policy 
and religion from which but few nations are yet 
| ſufficiently liberated, thou zh ſome. 125 od begin- 
nings haye been made. Lou know how ſeldom 
collective bodies of men can be brought a 17 8 
rational principles, and they are 8 ally .go- 15 
verned by previous habit and cuſtom; ſo that it 
is difficult to conceive how certain PH have 
been brqught about. Thoſe legiſlators who have 
appeared to ſucceed the beſt in changing or im- 
proving the manners and Principles of, thei 
tions, may have been more indebted to fortune 
than foreſight for. their ſucceſs, and may have 
been led inſtead of being leaders in. the crowd 
that was already. running towards reformation, - 
The lower the ſtate of ſociety, or condition of 
men, the more impracticable it becomes to raiſe 
or better that condition, and it can only be done 
1 partial and * means. Here, govern- 
O2 „ment 
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| ment is ever attempting magnificent and arge. 
ticable improvements, inſtead of followin 
aſſiſting the feaſible efforts of the people. ee they 
were only to endeavour gradually to bring the 
tenures of this province (Galicia) los foros, into 

general uſe throughout Spain, it might do much 

towards peopling and improving the country. 

This nation has formerly been as much tor- 
mented with internal and civil wars as any other. 
The people were then obliged to reſort to certain 
fituations, and live together in towns, and are 
{till retained there by. habit and indolence, or 
want, of ſufficient inducement to change; ſo that 
there is too large a proportion of the few people 
nov in this peninſula, contained in a ſmall num- 
ber of cities, which are ſeparated by extenſive 
deſerts, with a very ſcanty proportion of villages: 
and moſt of thoſe, except Cadiz and Barcelona, 
are now in a poor and rüinous ſtate, and muſt 
probably decline ſtill lower. T0 reſtore them 
would require more than the country can yet for 
a long time afford; ſuch as better artiſts, com- 
mercè, funds, feedbin, and a different race of 
people, who 'fhould' know how to live in them. 
We are aſtoniſhed to ſee thoſe who have habita- 
tions in the country forſaking them to live in theſe 
dirty towns: we believe it is generally owing to 
the taſte and influence of the women in each fa- 
mily. I know only of one gentleman in this pro- 
vince, Who has taſte and reſolution to live almoſt 
entirely on his eſtate. in the country; but he 
fuffers his wife to live in town. To improve a 
nation, we ought perhaps to begin with the 
women; they could always lead us the right Way, 
and we know they can be taught to chuſe it. 
Though they generally love à town life, er ung 
eee by ſmall Aitagener at firſt, we come 
= Kalt to *drunkenneſs : 1 7 * know N who, 


rom 
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PRE bitter: habits; occu pation, and finer taſtes 
have ſoon learned to prefer a country reſidence: 
do not imagine that the oppreſſion of the towns, 
by the national government ſeizing their funds, is 
any ſtroke of political wiſdom to drive the people 
to the country: thoſe meaſures are nothing more 
©:than the blind rapacity of deſpotiſm, cutting down 
the tree to get at the fruit. Nor would it now be 
eaſy to drive the people froin the towns, where 
the few arts, trades, and neceſſaries of life: are 


only to be found, while none have the ſpirit to 
encourage and produce them in the country. 


Every part of public police, even the manner of 
duilding, or of cleaning the ſtreets, is doubtleſs 
of conſequence; yet it is not neceſſary to take it 
out of the hands of the people, on pretence of 
doing it for them, the uſual method with arbitrary 
governments; but it would be right to put them 
in a condition to do it for themſelves. Govern- 
ment either does nothing, or when it meddles, 
does too much. How often might the merchant, 
the farmer, the parent, or tutor, ſay to ſuch 80. 
vern ments We only want to be let alone.“ 
I am pleaſed to find, that we at laſt agree as to 
the impoſſibility of reforming mankind r. the 
methods uſually propoſed; and that the only in- 
Huence now remaining in the world ſufficient to 
reſtore it, is that of its monarchs: and that by 
educating and forming them into what they ought 
to be, is the only chance you have of reforming 
your conſtitutions, the ſtate, and the people. 
But if we conſider well the difficulties attending 
reform, the numerous previous circumſtances to 
be prepared by time, ſcience, foreſight, and for- 
tune, we ſhall judge more charitably of thoſe 
princes who have failed, or have declined the taſk, 
and may ſee why there have Veen ſo TO Lycur- 
Suter or Alfreds. dis Co its PR 
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Some wiſe man has. obſerved, that if 14 
could be generally preferred, the age would men 
af itſelf. But it is toe feared, the difficulties i in 
that: way too have increaſed. While you give 
power and influence only to property, Which is 
the ſole merit you admit of being repreſented in 
your houſe, 3 that but inadequately, integrity 
and all other merits are out of the queſtion, and 
can hardly be ſufficiently attended to. Vou can 
thence only expect a government of the richeſt 
party, and the moſt r buen, ſuch as 
get into power by their ſuperior wealth. We 
cannot expect the richeſt to be the moſt: œcono- 

mical members; and if, in granting the revenue, 
any means can be found ſecretly to reimburſe them 
their ſhare of the taxes, they will probably be as 
little ſerupulous about increaſing them, as thoſe 
who have nothing to tax. Thence you may ſee 
how difficult it is to form a legiſlature where a 
majority may not combine to fleece the nation 
and divide the ſpoils. You poſſeſs, perhaps, the 
beſt ſecurities againſt it of any nation, and you 
ſhould therefore be watchful to preſerve and in- 
creaſe thoſe ſecurities. Were it not for the fre- 
quent tranſgreſſion of your laws, by which real 
merit and abilities often ſteal in among you, we 
| ſhould loſe the ſervices of many worthy members, 
and might have a a ee ge inferior e in- 
Kloquate to its duty. 

Something more than mere integrity N be | 
neceſſary to reform or improve this perverſe wieked 
world. However, we know that: integrity joined 
to ſcience, in a A and amiable character, can 
do much; and when placed at the head of any 
department, thoſe qualities become contagious, 
and that department is infallibly advanced or re- 
formed. We have juit ſeen a General Conway at 
the bead of the — where, on taking his 

ſeat, 


f 
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* 2 4 the claſſes of that extenſive: department 


narrow limits of mere duty or obligation, and 


every branch was ſeen cto improve as if by en- | 


chantment; and could he have remained, we 
ſhould ſobn have ſeen the whole wear anew: fage; 
ve ſhould have procured what we want; in order 
to bring us ona fobting with other iniſitary nati- 
ons; ſuch as à proper crole pratique et theorigue, 


and a proper union of the two. acid mili- 
tary inſpectors for moſt of the practical buſineſs; 


a proper connection and acquaintance between khe 


many different branches, which would 


much ignorance and ſome diſkoneſty. Many other 


regulations and improvements wôould gradually 

have ariſen. from that ſource, and from che joint 
endeavolirs of all; for ſuthi a head: can command 

both the altecdns and abilities of all the mem- 


bers, whereas one of mere integrity miglit not be 


_ able to do either. Intiged, — thing el. 


fectually, and make the nation as military as it 


ought to be; the army, ordnance, and militia, . 
ſhould all be under tie fame head, which ought 
doubtleſs to be a good: one. It bas been done, 


and we hope to ſee it again. But as I da not pre- 

tend to teach government, bak only _ vou hints 

of wllat is poſſible , a 1% 0 ens! 
On theſe principles I can agree with vou; that 


a prinee of a certain great, good, and liberal cha- 


racter, with ſcience and aſſiduity, would be the 
only. power in the world: that could now poſhbly 
reform it: the reformation yau unt, may be leſs 
than that required by other nations, and may ne- 
vertheleſs be eſſential; but nothing, believe, can 


1 procure: it you, but ſuch: a prince; and even he 
muſt be favoured by times and circumſtances, 


To produce thoſe together then ſhould be our 


| þ wg . if human e d endeavours 


could 


fa; oblerved to exert themſelves far beyond the 


2 
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Ee" dob any thing towards it. 1 de not like 
your ideas always the leſs for being romantic and 
improbable: who knows how much our N 
em may contribute to ſuch deſirable ends? 

Iapprove much of travel, as well as ſtudy, 1 
8 of your plan. The leſſons to be learned 


here would be few, but important. To ſee and 
conſider well a nation leng on the decline, with 
the various difficulties that would attend the re- 
forming a corrupt and weakened government and 
people, the ſuperior: and intermediate ranks of 
which are found to be thoroughly depraved, and 
rather chuſing to ſubmit to be oppreſſed them- 
ſelves than relinquiſh the pleaſure of oppreſſing 
others, and where the people prefer indolence and 
diependence, to liberty with ind \ The poſſi- 
bility af reforming ſuch a nation might be doubt- 
ful, and perhaps not within the power of the 


greatelt human perſeverance, or the longeſt life: 


but the attempt would ſtill be noble, would enſure 
applauſe, and a name for ever, and would in time 
ſucceed. Let a great prince, like Philip of Ma- 
cedon, take care of the education of his ſuccefſor, 
and in a few. generations much might be done: 
to fee here the materials, and contemplate on the 
-means of reformation, would contribute to en- 
. to inſpire, and invigorate the mind. 
Great ſouls ſurmount great difficulties which 
were before conſidered: as invincible, and they 
eaſily form others like themſelves ; the laborious. 
and middling ranks of men are ſeldom, as you 
ſuppoſe, ſo far ſpoiled and enervated as to be in- 
 -capable of great, and even of virtuous exertions, 
when the proper motives are diſcovered and ap- 
plied. On the broad baſis of the real intereſts of 
a whole people, may always be erected a conſtitu- 
tion which would gradually ſtrengthen and im- 
y”=— both itſelf and them: Te diſcover that in- 


tereſt, 


/ 


* 
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tereſt; and that conſtitution, would not be the 
greateſt difficulty, When once cleared of the ſpe- 
culative refinements of law and learning; the ap- 
plication to practice, and mode of Proceeding, 
would be the hardeſt taſk.; In every nation. you 
may find materials to fill up your plan; keeping 
the one great object chiefly-1 in view, to which all 
Others would be relative and ſubſervient, - and 
claim only their due proportion of time and at- 
tention. By mixing ſtudy, refidence, and travel, < 
in proper quantities, L think, Mr. Mentor, you 
could not fail of ſome degree of fuccels with your 
Telemachus. There can at leaſt. AG e in 
pleaſing ourſelves with the ideen. 
l am glad to ſee in your plan, thi Hanks: is not 
to be neglected, but made the firſt object. Se- 5 
18 the foundation of the whole ideal fabric. 
our preſent ſtate, and former irene b.. ou will 
| find ample materials for your purpoſe. From the 
time our anceſtors left the foreſts in Germany, 
we have had many excellent parts or pieces of a 
conſtitution. Theſe, properly arranged, might 
form a valuable collection of experimental and 
political wiſdom; from which might be formed 
an edifice that might be gradually completed by 
the wiſdom and experience of paſt and of future 
times. Our domeſtic politics, and hiſtory of the 
preſent day, I conſider likewiſe of importance, 
with whatever contempt ſuch ſtudies may be treat- 
ed by ſome. Though manners and principles 
may ſeem every where on the decline, you may 
comfort yourſelves with not being near ſo far 
gone in that road as your neighbours. A good 
head would probably ſtill find members W | 
for his purpoſe, and would create more. Nay, I 
think there is yet in thole iſlands, more ſenſe and 
ſcience, more virtue and eee eg than in 
WO nn taken together. , 
i 1 | if 
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If che ide of a conſtitution {for we have often 
had but little elſe, and have plumed ourſelves up- 


on it,) if that has been the cauſe of ſo much ex- 


ertion and activity, and the ſource of our proſpe- 
rity, what might not be expected from ateal one? 


Its outlines are ſufficiently known, and indeed al- 


ready drawn and fixed; though in ſome parts a 


little defaced, and in others. turned from the ori- 
ginal: direction. But if only a majority of you 


were in earneſt, it might all be refivited . im- 


; proved, without much debate or difficulty. 


Nor is there much reaſon to dread ths 45 of 
your princes will prevent the real improvement of 
your conſtitution (though it is highly prydent to 
be watchful of every poſſible caſe); and ſtill Jeſs 
can I conceive, with ſome, the poſſibility of any 
regular plan of reducing the nation, by gra- 


dually corrupting, impoveriſhing, and dividing 


it; as that would be, in the end, a loſs not only 


of time, but of every thing rn to them- 
e their family, friends, and people; and 
every real intereſt they can have, is ſo much bet- 
ter ſecured by the contrary conduct. Beſides, 
the improbability of ſueceeding in any ſuch plan 
againſt an informed and ſpirited nation muſt ] 
be a ſufficient ' ſecurity. Their old laws, forms 
and habits, . ſituation, accidents, their very ca- 


prices, would all operate againſt it, and might 


defeat it, in any ſtage of its progreſs, or even 
after its completion; for you know. the ſpirit 'of 


liberty and reſiſtance has always revived among 


us iſlanders, even after periods of the meaneſt 
and completeſt ſubjection. In a plan of improve- 


ment and reform, a prince might likewiſe meet 


with great troubles and oppoſition, with powerful 
parties intereſted in eſtabliſhed abuſes, perhaps as 


much as in the other; but it is to be hoped they 


would be more eaſily overcome, and ſome of 


them 
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chem might be gained. They that have 


enough to do harm, can certainly do good with it, - 


which is always eaſier. Probity and virtue are 
ever reſpected in the worſt of _— E 
The queſtion then might be; to determine, 
: Which is the moſt «ig 
bleſt taſk ?*Tt is not l the choice of Hercu- 
"les; for here are toils and troubles both ways; 


but all the pleaſure is on the ſide of virtue. He 


would hardly heſitate, but muſt prefer the taſk of 


f making himſelf and his nation free, happy, and 
eat, to that of making them miſerable and con- 


demptible llaves, and himſelf unhappy and inſe- 
cure. In ſome ſerious matters, he might reform 
Stadually, and in others, at once, by great and 
| deciſive: ſtrokes 3 without ſuddenly forcing new 
ems before they were ſufficiently 1 wanted and 
wiſhed for, on the one hand; or creating and 
feeding of anarchy by the tedious and pernicious 
Trontentions of jarring intereſts on tlie other. 
aur think you would 
young T. with our doctrine; the greateſt dif 
would arife afterwards, particularly that of a fut- 
ficient perſeverance, Which I fear is not natural to 
high birth; to perſiſt practically in all that ſhould 
be previouſly determined, in ſpite of the numerous 
[ſurrounding ' temptations and opinions, ſo well 
calculated to lead him into other paths. Yet after 
all that has been alleged of the natural difadvan- 
e ſituation, and of the education of prin- 
ces; of the difficulties or impoſlibility of making 
them toil like other men; might we not look for 
motives ſufficient for the exertions we want, and 
even of à more powerful nature, from other 
ſourees ſuited to their ſtation from honour, glo- 
ry, ſentiment? May we not form a laboriods, as 
well as a Hberal mind of royal, as well as of ple- 
wen extraction? , affiction and necettity 


are 


idle p an, Which is the no- | 


'ſucceed in im nes Hh our 
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are the beſt ſchools, is there no other? or is the 
palace more exempt from theſe than the cottage ? 
or is. there always ſome uncommon. degree of in- 
dolence, indulgence, ſome unfeeling kind of in- 
difference, or elſe ungovernable — — incident 
to high birth, and which muſt be conquered, be- 
fore they can be on a footing with other men, and 
made equally fit for application? Can they never 
arrive at that perſeverance, and thoſe habits, or 
powers of labour, capable of perſiſting through- 


out the completion of a great and tedious enter. 


prize, and to the end of a long life? 2? Their treat- 
ment from the cradle is generally but too well 
calculated to make tyrants of them, habitually 
and imperceptibly, without their knowing it; yet 
there have been many inſtances of thoſe diſadvan- 
| tages being overcome, and many princes have 
laboured and perſevered in great and good: «ions 
like the greateſt, of other men. 
Ilcan conceive a generous and benevolent young. 
mind, though born in a palace, to be fired with 
emulation at ſome of thoſe 75 reat features of truth, 
virtue, and public good; ſhaking off the yoke of 
a court, and breaking. fram the tritling circle of 
people of faſhion, who ( perhaps without intend- 
ing it) confine his views, intercept all real and 
great information, and fill up his time with trivial 
formalities, indolent pleaſures, and pernicious 
amuſements. When once at liberty, and with 
the diſpoſitions that I ſuppoſe, you would find 
means to bring him acquainted with every claſs of 
"people, with every part of his future dominions, 
with every art or ſubject of importance, and al- 
molt with every perſon, whoſe character and opi- 
nions were worth knowing, and which he would 
learn to eſtimate, as he became practically ac- 
quainted with mankind... He would then diſtin- 


guiſh, prefer, and create real merit, for a future 
| day; 
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| day; 3 would" learn to eſtimate the' relative impor- 
tance of objects, of men and things; 3 to diſtin- 
uiſh'real knowledge from ſpecious pretences to 


it, wiſdom from cunning, the nature, force, and 


uſes of different human characters. He would 


ſee the manufactures,” the produce, and nature of 


the different counties, &c. &c. After all this, 
accompanied with the ſtudy of whatever may be 
real uſe and importance, by a due diviſion of 
time, I will ſuppeſe he would execute our plan of 


foreign travel, which I ſhould leave you to prepare 


and delineate before you ſet out. 


To a warm purſuit of wiſdom and uſeful know- 


ledge, if he ſhould fortunately join a taſte for the 
beautiful, which is highly probable, as theſe are 
connected in great minds, what ſources of plea- 
ſure lie open to him in the ſublime and beautiful 


of nature; in the remains of Greece and Rome, 


from the beſt ages of Italy! And thence, what 
delightful romantic ideas and plans of what ny 


be . by the junction of arts and wife policy! 
I would depend on you to preſerve him from be- 
ing too much taken up with any one branch or 


favourite purſuit ; though I ſhould perhaps permit 
him a few leſſons, and to handle the tools in every 
art or trade of conſequence to men, with the 
199 75 of its profeſſors, whom you will generally 


nd to be the moſt ſimple and intelligible. Al- 


moſt * every thing is ſimple, when diveſted of its 
quackery. What a noble object to contemplate, 
and to tranſmit to hiſtory—a nation, its conſtitu- 


tion, its virtues, character, importance, reſtored 


by the prince. If Czſar and Alexander had been 
as wiſe as they were great, and had imitated Solon 
and Lycurgus, how much better for the world! 
and how different it might have been now ! One 


might run on to harangue and declaim to any 


"EV on ch a favourite fubject: but you know 


1 always 
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In your travels, you ſhould 7 wither the 


north of Europe, where the manners and- virtues, 


the ſpirit of war, the habits of induſtry and appli- 


cation, are to be found, and of a kind better 


ſuited, and more neceſſary 40. 55 than moe of 
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Sa more 3 n 1 thall Any 
le& from looſe notes, and you muſt excuſe 
the deficiencies of order and connection. The 
want of taſte for a country life, and for .the beau- 
ties of rural ſcenes, I $4. 7,26 As a radical. defect 
in this nation as well as in France, and which 
has important conſequences both on the ornamen- 


tal and uſeful arts: but it is generally the caſe 
with a depreſſed and impoveriſhed people; as 


they muſt be at their 5 before they can 
think of pleaſurable Trenes, or labour long to 
produce them. Their blind government bids 


them work, and does not ** that cheir Mages are 
tied. 


+ _ 4 1 
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„Ast the produce and ſtate of agriculture, I 
have little elſe to add to what has been already 


ſeattered in the letters to friends C. P. J. &c. Of 


tbe natural hiſtory, the numerous and trifling 


paüarticulars I do not pretend to give you. If we 


could learn to be contented with eſſentials, the 
time, the pains requiredto collect and arrange 
them; would be more frequently beſtowed, and 
they might then be of more uſe than the volumi- 


nous compilations lately in faſhion, which will ge- 5 


.nerally be confined to __ libraries of -idle curio- 
ſity and oftentation, Suffice it to know, that Spain 


will produce. every thing that grows in other 


countries under the fame climate. Saffron, ſilk, 
ſugar, have been well cultivated in the ſouthern 


parts. Potatoes were firſt brought to Galicia 


from South America, and thence ſpread over 
Europe; but they are now generally diſliked in 


Spain, even by Sellegoaz e call: them Sends 


Matei go 400 | Is vil 
The ſilk thiGnals: Rs th utderſtaad 3 prac- 
| tifed by the Moors; and though it fled with x arc 


its revival has been ſince attempted, with.various,: 


but ſmalli ſucceſs, at Granada — Valencia. This 
ee e knows not how to encourage it, nor 

t it alone. Prohibiting the export as àa raw ma- 
terial, is certainly not the. beſt way to promote 
the produce, and taxing the trees is ſtill worſe. 


Under ſuch HMl-judged and variable regulations, it 


is ſurpriſing that any por: of this bufnat en 


yet be found in Spain. 

Among other pleaſant parts of their ancient and 
national: manners, we find the old faſhioned at- 
tachment and familiarity between maſters and ſer- 


vants, which we ſee in old plays. The great houſes 


are full of old domeſtics, which are conſidered as 


Are. 
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are too numerous, and too idle, and may be more 
indebted to the vanity than to the charity of the 
maſter for their ſupport; yet if he were to live 
more in the ᷑ountry on his eſtate, he might eaſily 
provide for them, to the benefit of all parties. 
They often join a little _ the converſation while 
waiting at table, but always with greatip ; 
and the affability, 3 pane at, 
liteneſs, with which they are treated by their 
maſters, is very pleaſing, and produces warm and 
latting attachments, and other good effects on 
manners and morals. The great diſtance and 
ſuperiority we generally aſſume with our ſervants, 
are ſurely beyond the proper medium, conſidering 
our laws and manners, and breeds — be- 
tween the different ranks in ſociety. Overwean- 
ing pride and delicacy: know no bounds, till 
checked by the good example of ſome ſenſible 
people of rank and faſhion, to whoſe more natural 
affability and humanity we muſt look up for the 
remedy to this evil among the middling ranks, 
with whom this ſpecies. of foaliſh pride is more 
common. Perhaps there muſt be more diſtant be- 
haviour, and jealouſy of ſuperiority, in thoſe. 
countries where there is an animating eircula- 
tion of rank and fortune, and where ſome are 
always treading on the weft 155 the rank next 
above them. 
A gentleman of this n abe . 
land, and who had been there before, ſays, that 
be does not find the Engliſh nation ſo much im- 
proved as he expected. The upper ranks,” he 
thinks, more retired, proud, Tanks and unſocial, 


than formerly; forſaking their old hoſpitable and 
popular manners; though perhaps more refined, 
and extracting, as it were, the eſſence of every 
thing, to enjoy it among themſelves. The lower 
ranks, he finds, more ragged, drunken, debauch- 


ed, 


ed, at leaſt in tlie great towns; and not ſo eleanly 


as twolye and twenty veare age; but belleres, 
that fome of the middling fanks, and the manu- 


facturing counties, are improved. Let us hope 


that part of the difference may proceed from the 


his Mind. However, the obſervations of no tra- 
vellers deſerve more attention than thoſe of learned 


Spaniards, ſuch as he; and à few of his remarks 
ate worth all the volumes that the French have 
Written about us, except Voltaire. F wiſh the 
Spaniards in general were not quite ſo fore, and 
fo eaſily hutt with the Gbſervations of foreigners 
upon their country. 'Thefe front the: candid and 


irtpartial may often prove benefietal. * Though we 
Hay be ſometifies prejudiced And unijuſt ; | we cane 


not always be ſ. 


As to their population, exports, and other ele- 


ments of political arithmetic which you want; I 
cat add but few facts to the general ideas already 
mentioned, nor can I point out any certain method 


Sf obtaining them, in a country where thoſe mat- 
ters aire yet hut little underſtood or conſidered. 


Campornanes can probably give you the moſt, and 
they may afterwards be ſomewhat cortected at 
their different ports among the foreign merchants. 


L fuſpeck not only hiſtory, but the accounts of the | 


living; and that each country is ihclined to mag- 
nify its ou population, produce, &c. Thoſe of 
this nation àre obvioufly very feanty, eſpecially in 


the central parts. The country was probably at 


former periods more populous. We read of 


540000 hofſe at once in the field, during ſome © 
their wars, in which all the different nations of 


the peninſula were engaged; but we muſt always 


ſuſpect the truth of numbers given in hiſtory, and 


not leaſt in theirs. However, ſeveral ſpecies of 
timber and animals, certain woods and foreſts, 
| Vor. 3 8 1 many 
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many towns and villages, then known, have now 
diſappeared. The Zebra, they: ſay, was once 
common in the north of Spain, and hence the 
name of the Zebrera Mountains. On theſe ſub- 


jects I am directed to conſult a book, Las Mon- 


terias del Rey D. Alonſo. Some ſay, the popula- 
tion of Spain may be about nine millions, others 
eleven. We may doubt the accuracy of the me- 
thods hitherto employed to procure the true ſtate; 
but their academy is taking ſome pains in it, and 


may in time ſucceed. The church eſtabliſhments, 


we are told, conſiſt of about 1 5, ooo of both 
ſexes, which 1 ſuſpect is under the truth. Of theſe, 
5 5,000 are friars, and 26,000 nuns.. : 

As the national. revenue cannot, be- a in- 


| creaſed, nor can they long purſue any effectual 


plan of improving it, they cannot acquire much 


credit, nor give ſufficient ſecurity for paying even 


the intereſt of their loans, beyond the life of the 
reigning prince. Some gremios, or corporations, 


have borrowed and lent money as low as two and 


one-half per cent. but not to government; for 


their late loans, it is ſaid, will coſt them ten or 


twelve per cent. Money being the only thing 
plenty or cheap in the country, is at once the 
cauſe and effect of its poverty, and ſhews what 
little employment there is for it in emmeree. 
agriculture, or any improvements. 

The Spaniards have much natural eaſe and grace 


in whatever they do, particularly i in dancing, in 


ſinging, and in managing the cloak, fan, manto, 


& c. A peculiar and charming character of the 


female face and figure appears in ſome provinces; 
generally brunettes, with ſparkling ſpeaking eyes, 
vivacity and expreſſion of the whole phyſiognomy, 
beyond every thing of the kind in the reſt of 
Europe, with a certain ſoftneſs, and yet active 
flexibility 
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flexibility of make; but theſe, and other pars 
ticulars, are only to be ſeen, and not explain- 
CCE = e Cogs, 
Contemplating on this old and worn-down na- 
tion ſuggeſts an opinion that every government or 
ſociety requires certain changes or innovations 
from time to time, in order to reſtore activity, 
and awaken men from a kind of lethargy, towards 


which old inſtitutions have a gradual tendency. - 
But to attempt the recovery of this nation is pro- 


bably now too late. On recapitulating the nume- 
rous requiſites neceſſary to her reſtoration, we 
may conclude, that ſhe cannot riſe again to her 
former ſtrength and greatneſs till ſo many changes 
are brought about, as to make fuch recovery very 
diſtant and improbable. She cannot certainly 


rife till ſhe is freed from all ſubjection to France, 


and perhaps not till after ſeveral wars with her 
rival power; nor till her government is entirely 
reformed, or rather changed, and differently 
conſtituted on the old model with ſome improve- 
ments; nor till agriculture can flouriſh, for which 
purpoſe her laws of tenures and inheritance, her 
religion, colonies, maxims of commerce, man- 
ners, as well as government, muſt all undergo 
conſiderable changes; nor till they have roads, 
inland navigation, and commerce, to pay for 
them; nor till their plans of finance are quite re- 
formed, their taxes better regulated, laid, tind 
levied, ſo as to find money and credit for public 
expences, for neceflary improvements, and longer 
wars; and not till the a/cavala, in particular, be 
totally aboliſhed. Not till the nobility live more 
in the country, and cultivate their eſtates, or ra- 
ther parcel them out on proper leaſes, or foros, 
for .others to cultivate, and ſell or diſpoſe of them 
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as they pleaſe *, Nes till induſtry. and manufac. 
_ tories can find. ſuffaient ſecurity and encourage - 
ment; nor till their trade, laid more open and 
freed from burtful reſtraints, ſhall produce to them 
beneficial, inſtead of pernicious effects. Not till 
they are better 1 for war by diſcipline, ex- 
ence, induſtry, population. In ſhort, I be- 
E nothing can reſtore her, without firſt a wiſe 
and free conſtitution of government, whiich with- 
out both is omnipotent. But all this is quite im- 
probable, and almoſt out of ſight: hence it is per- 
haps better for you to have her as a known enemy 
than as a burdenſome friend; at leaſt till ſhe to- 
tally change her fyſtem and alliances. lf Spain 
ſhould ſeem. to riſe with regard to you, it can only 
be by your finking.” You might, to be ſure, 
both riſe together, if you could both be. wiſe 
enough to become more cloſely: united, new mo- 
del their wretched government, and reciprocally 
communicate the numerous advantages, commer- 
cial and political, of which your reſpective coun- 
tries are capable. No two: nations can be much 
hetter ſituated for ſuch mutual benefits: and af- 
ſiſtance, and for the cloſeſt connections. The 
produce of the one country, and the manufacto- 
ries of the other, might be made to promate and 
inereaſe both to a great extent; and probably in 
no other way could Spain make her fubjects cul- 
nvators, and en her natural productions to 
— = a. NSD 45 bY: rout e fe rigs af 
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* You e pe n i the halides of he vitro of 

| fon of the very extenſive eſtates in this country.” If you had 

only temporary: ſervants and ſtewards; inſtead of rich ee 

with long leaſes, on your eſtates, you would probably ſoon re- 

ceive as feds rent from them as they do here from theſe, and 

your iſland would become a deſert, occupied only by fome caried 
towns, like this peninſula. | 

Had 
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Ha chis nation been bleſſed with ſucceſſors 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella, equal, or ſimi 
lar to them in wiſdom and knowledge of the 
country and its conſtitutipn, ready to adopt the 
diſcovsries of the age as: they roſe,” and qualified 
to ſecond the diſpoſitions which then appeared in 
the nation towards every ſpecies of improvement, 
Spain might ſtill have been the firſt nation in 
Europe. Had Charles V. fortunately been brought 
up in the country, or had he only conſulted Car- 
- dinal Ximenes, and ſome others of the ſenfible 
and liberal Spaniards of thoſe days, he might 
thence have adopted or improved upon the ideas 
and maxims of thoſe his excellent predeceſſors: 
but he came full fraught with his German ideas 
of govermnent, with Flemiſh and Auſtrian friends 
and prejudices, which in time blaſted the flowers, 
and even the root, of all the Spaniſh improve- 
ments, in the abolition of the then growing con- 
ſtitutign of their government; and they muſt 
probably Continue to. decline till it is planted 
again. Tha reign of Ferdinand and Iſabella is the 
period of Spaniſh hiſtory, notwithſtanding the 
| bigotry and errors of the times, the maſt deſerv- 
ing . — Dr. Rabertſon, or ſome other of 
Vvour een and learned. mens might caſilj come 
. aver, hexe, travel and write | alternately, 

. is probably the, beſt way. to produce: a dil. 
ry uſefu to man. eon 

Wy {degrading a — of the-degline! of 
Spaig,: WOES: ſee I. SONAR to . the 
native national charadte; ON the COMEXAPTY,: 
I reſpect aud conkder ay One of the. Aſk in the 
world.” But the nation is ane. thing, and the go- 
vernment . another. 1 hope to have 8 

that | 05 are the beſt ſort 9h: —_— 
| ;worlt kind of. 
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| niards may be confidered as the very beſt kind of 
materials that enter into the compoſition of the 


human character; but that theſe are loſt and miſ. 


managed by the moſt defective ſpecies of govern- 
ment and legiſlature that can yell yy. eyed, 
10. of Aſiatic W b e 
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To Mr. A. J. b eber 888 

HE bew Al obſervations 1 with to give 
you here, I ſhall endeayour-t6: abridge. In 
their military affairs; there is little remarkable: 
they keep following the reſt of Europe, and Par- 
ticularly the French, though, at à diſtanee; they 
conform at laſt, though 40 flowly that they are 


left behind. Till this reigu there: has been but 
little alteration: ſince Philip? V.. frenchißed their 


little army: and the few late" regulations are of 
ſmall importance. ET ESD 
The people have ſtill forns of ths qualities 1e. 
ſential to the formatioꝝ of good troops: they are 
naturally brave, ſteady, t 5 te;- patient, of 
ſtrong nerves; and very fit xerſevering enter- 
prize: but, perhaps cruel, vindictive, Violent, 
when under the influence of ſtrong paſſions, to 


which they are ſubject with all their apparent 


plegma: ſo that the for? of their character is not 


Fre now ſo a. propos to the times, nor to the 
. preſent 


' 
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preſent mode of war as it was formerly; and cer- 
tain qualities which might then have been of uſe, 


or at leaſt of no impediment, may not be now fo 
well adapted to the promptitude, obedience, and 
activity, of modern diſcipline: at times, ſullen, 
indolent, proud, obſtinate, I ſhould apprehend a 
mutinous ſpirit on ſome important occaſions: ſo 


that we may doubt their ſoon making again the 


figure in war which they have done formerly, in 
other times and manners: at leaſt, not without 
excellent officers, an active war, and good diſci- 


pline, which are not likely to happen ſoon : but 


if they ſhould happen, and their government, 
their population improve, their good qualities 
would be ſeen to predominate, and they might 
again become the firſt troops in the worid. Their 
horſe might ſoon be made excellent, if well ap- 
pointed and commanded: they would make up in 
velocity what they want in weight, and might be 


the firſt and moſt uſeful eavalry in Europe. But 


their fine breed of horſes has declined, and can- 
not, I believe, be well reſtored, but with agricul- 
ture and the other arte. 

They have attempted a method ad regularity 


in en their army, which, with ſome im- 


provement, £ t anſwer better for us than for 
them, viz. 
province or diſtrict from whenge it is named, 

and each fifth man -taken when wanted. If they. 
were to be more frequently quartered in their re- 
ſpeQive diſtri&s, and a certain local pit de corps, 
and a connection kept up, it mi be. have more 
good effects, and fewer bad. With us, while 
under parliamentary and provincial control, and 
if directed by a really military government; the 
whole body of the people formed into a militia, 
which ſhould ſupply 4+ army with men for five or 
Jeven youre aha wach 4 the army 10 be employ- 
| - | | ed 
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ed in peace on uſeful public. works!;. lub on 
eſtabliſhment might - make us a military en. 
Though their army here, and e mode of re · 
cryiting, tend to depopulate the country Which 
can ill bear it, and to deſtroy induſtry. where there. 
is always ſo litije, theſe defects would ſgen be 
0 epics by a good government: but that ounce, 
and all others, are here deficient .. 
From the two oppoſite extremities of his king - 
dom, Catalonia and the northern pravinces, might 
be formed exgellen; xegiments: hat v know. 
they have had no wars of latg ſuffigiggt to form 
troaps, and can haye hut few great oficars : thoſe 
wha ſerved 1 Ip Italy are maſtiy worn out; and we | 
may doubt of their having now among them much, 
af that military enthuſiaſm, and activity — mind 
neceſſary to produce more. We know: they: have: 
still. amang the Heid afficers, ſome-military ſpirits. = 
li moth ther nations; but it would require a 
warn? lame lengrh and Mon ip Jorma luſpcient: | 
pen 5 
War, if i it capld be well regulatade. and Lebt | 
within bounds, ſeems neceflary. ta a hatian At; C- 
tain, intervals 3 Were it only iQ: all foxth fore x- 
ertiong in our n Which, are othęrwiſe laſt, 
and ta prexent the jngrraling evil efjefts: of lol 
V/ ee and repele, which <9: dualy lead 
DS n 44 11 habitz, ta a-Þameleſs, dread. of 
Hall, gf ,cyery.,trdingdapger and 
— nn Mr is likewile do mach leſs tes 
mendous in fat, Aan ta the tancy,;:thar it ought: = 
perhaps ta be ſeen. Jometimes by nations, and fe- 
quently by all the individuals eb the prafeſſ on 
bett em path practice ang ſeiencę are hecefsfy- 
ory, Without experience, can 1575 ſuffice iq 
form à great officer, though the only, faundlation = 
on which ſuch au iyzporiant ener can he . 5 
ſhoe: £# (5s all 14 oY 
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A whole' nation formed to war, and another 
Vith only an army fo formed, would be found 
very different in ſtrengths: dignity, and exertion: 
but few deem yet ſtꝗ conſider theſe things properly, 
except the Swiſs. I ſuppcte nothing but actua! 
inyaion gan ever prevail on us iſlanders to regu- 
Ita aurſelves fer war, We feel fo ſecure, fur- 
rounded by the ſes, and depending on the preca · 
riovs defence of ſleets, that we axe apt to relax 
inte: military negligence during peace: hence our 
Murg heeome ſo enpenſive, and io badiy managed, 
eſpecially at thes Beginning; and hence ſo few 
et aheers hays heen or can be poodpogd: among 
uh Dir :noltivibdut ogy 4.5% A 
A Moff Modern governments: N imbibed a ti- 
mid and jealous policy: and dread granting to the 
military arms and regulations, which weuld 
haus ie many benafieial effects on mannerb police, 
nd render them ſo much»mora: orderly and ma · 
nageahlss and dot more, but leſs dangerous to 
the re or 1 e een 
people, in moſt; aquntries, have been diſarmed, 
Uupdee.thegnfidigys. idea of enjqying their eaſe, 
and aqnly paying for their defence, and have been 
thereby delivered. ever defenceleſs into the power 
of i their deſendese, ho thenee beeome i ſeparate, 
and the: worſt. hart of ſociety the belt: govern - 
ment will be known hy geſtaring to the people 
their ümportancn, wich the uſe of their arms, ank 
regvlating them, acedrdingly, » H their time be 
Raw ebenen by ſupply- | 
ing the luxgries of abe great, and: the follies of [ 
thediaſes let them lay thisin aums by their ide, vl 
theytan find time 0 learn their uſe, which their 
governments, when wiſe, will ſoon find for them; 
and will thereby p revent War. 2 20 foi e. | 
I can conceive; A corps or lite arty, Wien not = 
too eee 7 military, as in time of peace, to | 
> be 9 
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be ſo conſtituted as to form a tolerable model for 
civil ſociety. Civil and military inſtitutions ſhould 
be brought nearer and more ſimilar to each other: 
both are improved by attending to the ſmaller 
diviſions of men, as to ſquads, meſſes, tythings, 
as wiſely done of old by Alfred, and lately by the 
beſt officers: © The failure and defects of the feu: 
dal ſyſtem ſhould not diſcourage us from attempt- 
ing other ſimilar inſtitutions with improvements: 
as that of: a general circulating militia, from 
which a ſmall bat active ſtanding army might be 
conſtantly ſupplied; and by the men returning 
frequently into ſociety, the true military ſpirit 
might be retained. In the ſubdiviſions and eſta- 

bliſhment of an army, ſometlung like the Roman 
legion we ſhould conſider as the beſt pattern; and 
we ſhould give thoſe principles a fair trial before 
we attempt to improve upon them. Our preſent 
corps or regiment are certainly too ſmall and 
helpleſs litrle handfuls of men, with few reſources. 
In ſome of the military colonies of the Romans, 
was probably eſtabliſned the proper junction of 
the civil an& military life: the detail of ſome of 
theſe might be well worth the inveſtigation “. 
If you will not all learn, as you ought, to fight 
by land, it is to be wiſhed you would be attentive 
to the conſtant improvement 1 navy. You 
ſeemed there, for a while, to forget that every 
ching is progreſſi ve, and nothing ſtationary in this 
world. Tour navy ſhould be always improving, 
always reſpectable, and in gręat readineſs, even 
during peace; with 10, 00 marines, at leaſt, 
commanded and well diſciplined by your ſea offi- 
cers, who would thence become more military. 

g is hoped our good friend General Mel, lle will farour 
the world with an accoum of ſome of the many curious and 
| owe en oe of the Roman methods and Inſtitutions, which 
he has diſcovered with ſuch great pains and ingenuity. * 

0 ou 
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You ſhould likewiſe eſtabliſh the beſt poſſible 
ſchools, for conſtruQion, where all theory and 
mathematics ſhould be taught and rendered more 
common, in addition to your” already excellent 
practical knowledge: and from thience, ſhould be 
appointed ſome good engineers for your ports and 
dock-yards. © Your warrant-officers likewife, "maſ- 
ters, gunners, fchoolmaſters, in great numbers, 
ſhould be kept up and employed, and nurſeries of 
fuch men provided, during peace. Though everß 
thing cannot be kept in readineſs for war, at the 
public expence, the ſources whence they are to 
proceed ſhould ſurely be attended to, and ſome 
proviſion be made of the moſt neceſſary parts 
before they are wanted, as a foundation to build 
„„ , ne EET: 
Though Spain, among many other advantages 
of ſituation, is defendet by an excellent land 
frontier, the Pyren&es ; yet it has now many weak 
ſides, and is even compatatively weak on this its 
_ ſtrongeſt fide, Their friends, the French, being 
in poſſeſſion of the principal paſſes, they are re- 
duced to means of defence which would be quite 
inſufficient, efpecially with their naval inferiority. 
| Their preſent frontier places, as Figueras, Fonte- 
rabia, &c. might be eaſily maſked, and left be- 
hind without much riſk, by an army from France, 
as it could fo readily be ſupplied by fea, ſome- 
times by a voyage only of a few leagues. The 
weakneſſes of their three principal King's ports, 
they are at great pains to conceal by ſuch ſuper- 
cilious precautions, as are quite unuſual, and in- 
compatible with common commercial intercourſe. 
But they will probably yet long remain the moſt 
artti- commercial nation in Europe, and their puh- 
lic councils continue to counteratt all the advan- 
tages for trade and proſperity, which nature has 
{o laviſhly beſtowed on the country. Even their 
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II not 
rouble you, nor myſelf, any longer Mick ſuch 
Ein or oe as wr oy 

From the memorandums of other various jour- 
nies ee ather parts of Spain, little more ap- 
pears fit to be tranſmitted. in this way. I am ſorry _ 
to find ſame late excurſions not near ſo agreeable 
as ſuch uſed formerly to be, when you may re- 
member our ſallying forth in queſt of new objects, 
of difficulties and adventures. A few years, and 
a ſmall change. of circumſtances, make a great 
difference in a- man's life, taſte, and habits. 
However, Ithink the moſt unpleaſant journey, or. 
campaign, is generally remembered with pleaſure: 
the worlt parts are gilded over, or difappear, and 
_ the pleaſant are beautified by abſence. and recal- 

Io acquire a general and military idea of a 
cauntry, | think the rivers are the leading features 
firſt ta be examined; and then the country be- 
tween them, firſt from maps, and then from cho - 
ſen heights, obſerving, at the ſame time, the 
caurſe of the muuntains, and their paſſes, The 
courſe of rivers, and ranges of mountains, will 
thence be ſeen to divide u country cammony into. 


a few 
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a few large diſtricts, and beginning thus with ge- 
neral ideas or outlines, the particulars are more 
eaſily filled up, and a clear idea of the whole is 
ſooner obtained, than by attempting to be too 
particular at firſt; a common fault with little mi- 


 litary: minds, and many others. In whatever 


country you travel, you ſhould never forget your 
_ profeſſion. The coup dail militaire, ou geopra- 
| phique, which are fimilar, may certainly be ac- 
quired or communicated. Frederic, I date fay, 
could readily give you fome of his rapid and ge- 
neral ideas on that ſubject. I hope you will be 
able to ſee him before he leaves this world. He 
is worth going far to fee. You may, from him, 
catch ideas and fire enough to laſt you a life-time, 
and make you a great ſoldier. But I doubt he is 
not ſo much of à Lycurgus as an Alexander. 1 
often wiſſi he had travelled to England. Yet 9- 
propos to Alexander, I often think, that if he had 
lived to ſettle ſomewhere on the Euphrates, and 
had once got Ariſtotle, and others of the Greek 
fages about him, he would have reformed, and 
got the better of his follies, and might have 
proved the greateſt legiflator, as well as the great- 
alt general, that ever lived; and would have been 
the only ſovereign, from the firſt Cyrus down to 
the prefent time, fit to reform and improve Aſia, 
its people, manners, and modes- of government. 
You fee the immenſe: importance of education. 
Philip was right, and muſt have had a great mind, 
in perceiving the confequence of having ſuch a 
maſter as Ariſtotle for his fon. But as to Ger- 
many, though fertile in great officers, I fear it is 
not quite the ſoil to produce great lawgivers. For 
that rareſt of all eharacters, we muſt not yet look 
to the north: indeed it is hard to ſay where to 


look for ſuch an uncommon being. 


et Some 


* 
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Some minds are ſynthetically, and others ana- 
lytically, diſpoſed: thoſe begin naturally from 
general principles, and thence deſcend eaſily and 
rapidly, through all the conſequences: the others, 
from particulars, creep ſlowly up towards the ge- 

neral principles; and though they may not get ſo 
far, are often firmer and ſurer than the others as 
far as they go. Both are uſeful when properly 
employed. The one, being the moſt common, is 
of great and daily uſe; the other, more rarely 
wanted and produced, is only required on certain 
great occaſions, and is fitter to direct the whole 
than to execute a part of it. An Euclid, a New- 
ton, a Frederic, for example, in order to examine 
a country, would probably go to ſome of the 
higher parts firſt, to acquire a general and con- 
nected idea or plan of the whole, and thence de- 
ſcend to examine particulars, by ſome ſyſtem al- 
ready formed on the general view. He who 

knows how to diſtinguiſh and employ thoſe diffe- 
rent talents may govern the world. 

- Your method of collecting the maps, publiſhed _ 
in their reſpective countries, is a very good way. 
I with D' Anville, or ſomebody elſe, would eſta- 
bliſh a good and laſting geographical ſchool for 
all the executive parts. Rivers are of ſuch con- 
| ſequence in the world, that it ſhould perhaps be 
divided, and its parts diſtinguiſhed and denomi- 
nated, by them, as it is fertilized, and has pro- 
bably been peopled, by their means. A map that 
had little more than all the ſtreams well traced, 
diſtinguiſhing thoſe that are dry in ſummer, would 
ſhew the nature of a country better than all the 
other parts of geographical engraving, which we 
take ſo much pains about, and by which we only 
blacken and confuſe our charts, without gaining 
any proportional advantage in diſtin& or uſeful 
ideas. By conſidering the ſtreams of my * 
25 5 White 
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white map, wherein I can legibly mark what 1 
pleaſe, and aſking a few queſtions of an inhabitant 
or a traveller, we ſhall. be able to gain better ge- 
neral notions of the riſe and make of the country, 
for military and other purpoſes, and much ſooner 
than you by all your black maps and long deſcrip- 
tions. | | | 
Think not that I tell you all of what might be 
obſerved of theſe countries where I paſs, or even _ 
where I reſide: I deal in generals, and do not © 
mean to give you half even of thoſe things that 
can be told; and you know there are many in- 
communicable ideas which you muſt take the 
trouble to go for, as they cannot be brought nor 
ſent to you; a circumſtance which travellers are 
not always aware of. Many obſervations I hope 
will here occur to you, which may have eſcaped 
us all. Travelling oftener on buſineſs than from 
curioſity, we have not always made a point of 
ſeeing every thing. Your method of taking me- 
morandums of what ſhould be ſeen is very good:. 
but you will find, that the curioſity muſt be un- 
commonly powerful that lets nothing eſcape in 
this country. Where travelling is ſo far from 
| agreeable, we are often more diſpoſed to proceed 
on our journey, than to ſtop or ſtep aſide to ſee 
what we are then eaſily inclined to believe may 
not be worth the trouble. Various diſagreeable 
circumſtances, peculiar to ſome parts of Spain, 
may be too apt to put you out of conceit with the 
whole of it, and interrupt that perſevering atten- 
tion and good humour, ſo neceſſary to a traveller. 
No one can ſee every thing, and what may be 
neglected, becomes a conſideration of ſome im- at 
portance. In the ſelection, you muſt doubtleſs 
have recourſe to others. In our preſent ſecluded | 
ſituation, far from friends and advice, you muſt 
excuſe my aſſiſting your ſelection, or attempting 
” more , 
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proceed from. ng to. Portugal, : 

| * 1 I ſhall not proba- 
bly je baue much that is new, to tell, you ; as, by. ; 

r,, commerce and alliance with this nation, 
mah, of Fe mem Irs; hecame pretty; wel. 
acquainted, with t, and you. may meet with. peo. 
ple in ds, > 750 can, giyę you petter informa. 
tion than myſe Mts. the raj - ſo, that a few ge- 
neral obſeryations. and re 1 1 as N en 
"i 7 75 N : d is 
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afford even, ſtraw. to ſleep on: but children are 


excellent travellers; n are Aer 10 


4 dem. 20 
In the anilh-{ rvig es the foreigugr rl Epe 
rigid and e er-loyal e the natives: It 
remarked, that, — 4 are the greateſt zealots. 
pretenſions * 
it is hardly poſſible t to. be more rude- 
neſs and nd. We than N 


by one of 
thoſe eee, a native of Ireland, ho. bap. 
pened to command 21. St. Jago. However, we 
are indebted to him for the enjo! nent of many 
delightful ſcenes, wi | tains. 1 
_ and the no 


A a, variety. of ir lows. 4 
dire al went. befgr nearer 


e coaſt, there are, leyer: rather, 
Pu rich; as that of Padron,: of Poattya Tay. 
Wherever X08 ſee 5 river in the map of this coun- 


ou ofe a vale full of beautjes: We 
= 8514 he poor wry by were fo on 2 
been armers, 
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- than that '« s corps of Jews; 
- Formed for 5 Turkiſh Maske; 15 70 * 
to march, l begged for a guard to protect puck 

| ace. 


from the pop Spain ould perhapg protect 
herſelf, it Ke could, by diſtance and. TA 
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The overenution of her councils has nvt-vinfre- 
quently carried her beyond the ufual limits of 4 
ligealabfurdity; and ſometimts to thofe of crue 
Had the reef placed: in u great continent, the 
might probably have deſolated the countries 
aroun her för fleſence, like ſome ocher great 
us monarchies.” "The fue barburian m. 
tive is giver in this country. (Portugal): for not 
making roads: The want of — ſeience and 
diſeiphne it ryer tlie ſource of ti „and of 
anden be or -inadvquate, {i 5 Uh bird _ 
- ki iti head; and thinks itſelf ſafe.” 
the miliuey arts declined, men prepared oor] 
by cafirig tienifelyes up in armour to be fmo- 
xered; or by ſhutting themſelves up im inacceſ- 
100 c wo be ſtarved. Nations 
"61 ue b throw eff their i ignorance with 


4 few ſeem” yet to know, 
5 ſhane ent 


8 


h conſiſts in an active and 
moving force, And mar the fafeſt ſtate of defence 
is ade Toa r bun readineſs to Attack. The 


er; 7 * 
ranes of e a F s. e have 
not probably any where adopted the batt defer 
ſiye c lente for our Prefee manners 3nd 
ſtate ot F believe I mentioned m 
r mode of mit Looper hg — 

our country. reconcile the op diffs 
oulties that attend the choice of fome of the bet 
of thoſe: meaſures, is one. of the moſt important 
politics} problem: that remains yet io be ſolye@ by 


ice. 
Cotring from Spain by this route, Fort 
feine to have- the pers hp at leaft in — 
northern. — of it. Others, who come froti 
l Miacdrid 
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Madrid » Liſbon, non comparing the two nations, 
do not, I obſerve, icanceive ſueh advantageous 
opinions of this r- hut in that route vthey "paſs 
throug gh Alentejo, and ſonie of the-mioft arren 
parts of this kibgdduyb Here wel preſently per- 

ceive marks of:greater induſtty-andipletty Pa in 
Spain; better markets; farmers, : cattle ; :ploughs, 
ſome- fences, lime and other manures; more ex. 
pert earpenters and othen neceſſary trades g; better 
linen, leather, hats, more dreſs andi cleanlineſs 
on holidays, but not in their i houſes g thereithey 
are {till equally, or more dirty and careleſs; and 
remarkably indifferent about beds: 2a Fortugueſe, 
ſill more than a Spaniard; is accuſtomedito ſleep - 
any where. Para eilut, to du la tallses rama. 


But here more of {the rurul taſts for eduntry 
houſes appears, more ſkill and induſtry in eonvey- 
ing water, and in the laying out and management 


of their grounds: and! this taſte àndiſtyle of im- 
provement ſeem to be of old ſtanding, and to have 


been formerly better than now: there are indica- 
tions of former. ſcience, from which ſomo of the 


practice ſtill remiins 2 their: hiſtory cuccounte-for 
it. About the time of their great diſcoveries and 
eſtabliſſments in the eaſt; your know'they were a 
3 and enterpriſing: nation; and were guided 

by the firſt”: rey mig of philoſophtrs-'that the 


— had ſeen forsa * ume 'before:itand they 
have probably contributed more towards the ini- 
provement of mankind than any other princes in 

- modern hiſtory, by encouraging mathematical and 


nautical knowledge, and promoting a ſpirit of re- 


ſearch and diſcovery, which, from: them, 2 


to ſpread over Europe. Much ſcience and 


ſenſe appear in many of their eſtabliſhments — 


operations, and in the ſpirit; withowhich Prince 
Henry placed his academy at Cape St. Vincent's, 
in view of the ocean which he meant to explore. 

nh gt 3 . Their 
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——— weights andtemeaſures, inſtituted 
then; ſſi wt more knowledge of true principles 
than is eto tore met with in any other govern- 
ment Dike: us at preſent, they made various re- 
ſearches and euperiments to diſcover an univerſal 
ſtandard · meaſure; and after all, they wiſely fol- 
lowed the Greeks and Romans; as lately — 
vered by our good conſul Whitehead here, toge- 
ther with many other. intereſting particulars con- 
cerning thoſe reſpectable princes, which we wan 
. Ke will communicate to the world. 

The arts generally advance together, and it ap- 
pears, that agriculture then flouriſhed here with 
the reſt. In many places, the people are ſtill in 
the habits of leading water a great way, along the 
ſides of the hills, for the: advantage of watering a 
great extent of country below or ſometimes. to 
bring it to a private houſe or eſtate. 1 his, with 
their early methods of diſtributing it in towns, 
evinre a knowledge of hydroſtatics, and of ma- 
thematical principles, which, did not pet in 
publie any 1 elſe for a long time after. 
there are-temains of country feats and improve- 
ments, ſufficient to ſhew that the nobility had then 
a taſte fen a country life, and encouraged, abs vloſu) 
arts, and. proſperity: around them. 

Ahe water finders. form a ſeparate: ward. or pro- 
* — — 8 They pretend to poſſeſs 
| gifts or inſtincts, and te bea diſtinct rage, 
and b — a feu Hock, un | contrive 
to make a great myſtery of their profeſſion. I be, | 
lieve it may be iſcovered, byna watchful, attenti- 
on, pretty nearly where to gdig far water, from 
various indications of nature; as from the make 
or fall of the. grounds, the ſtate of, ee che 
viſible;evaporation,,: Kc. b wiv Wits. L 

Ahie, little kingdom poſſeſſes. bre \yeny;conkde- 


rable advantages, the one for national Rrength, 5 
and 
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and the other ſor conuneree;; in land frontier, 
and its fen coaſt; the firſt is defenſible by means | 
of ſome fkill and exertion, and not ſo ſtrong by 
nature as to induce its defenders:to-fleep;; and the 
coaſt ſeems to invite the whole world t trade 
with them, by its ſituation, its e yo] | 
and Res lie 1 7 "I; 143 4994 : 
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eie, We, of Pars . ene auc une, 
1 . 41. . Charatter." "Count i. L £140) 2 
OG Obatilh; tor idiabbrai ii yiaübn! 
I INTERN DED to have! begun my very brief 
account of this: countyy, by" gion. you forne 
Saaleral iden of its make: dr bf n frm; but I find it 
more difficult than Fe: V bettevs-]' men- 
tioned: to.” you, or friend- i le Gs of this 
whole peninſula being We: x lace fot round: an ole 
garment, and ſuelv:is-- probably de cafe win 
Africa, Arabia, 2 'the- des and. con- 
tinents of the: war ld, This eeaſt, from Cape. F. 
niſterre to Cape St. Vincent's, is How@ver: # very 
good and: principal part of our lace.” Voeu ſee in 
the map the-jmportanes of its geographical fituu- 
tion; open-to-the great oe where the ſhips of 
alt nations paz, containing the months, and the 
deſt paris of the beſt rivers | of the peninſulks;'-the 
countries-on. their banks are the moſt! fervils- and 
delightful, and very different · from: de 
| — wich thoſe rivers; ſbem to water: 
8. but they-enrich and beautiſy n, 
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of Portugal ftill be made to do both _ 
— A0 theè ſouth, this country va- 
ries ito-targe afivifions,: and more of them fandy 
und Harrem Moſt of lerins a continua - 


tion of the great Spaniſh plain of Eſtrentadura or 


Guadiana, which interr 
and mountains of their r; but Sierra! Mo- 
rena preſently riſes again 1 m-another direction, ter- 
mümating in Cape St. Vincent, its fkirts and vallies 
forming thb beautiful litele country of Algarve. 

You may obſerve. how the river Guadiana, turning 
ſucddeniy to tie left àt Badajos, feems. to force its 
way througli the range of Sierra Morena, with 
immenſe: precipices for its bahks. If it had gone 
ſtreight forbabd to the ſea, ſomewhere to the 
ſouth of St. bal, as we ſhould naturally expect 


t little the roughneſs 


plains of Alentejo might ive been benefited by it, 
nn chiszper ny there ſeein to be different cli- 
mates in the ſams latitudkE; which is often the cafe 
on our giobe. The great Spaniſh plains, amd the 
Portugueſe hills and vatlics, though under the 
ſame; parallels; ſhew ſome remarkable differences 
n nlants, animal; and the generat-chidrac- 
of aninial life. This is more obſervable in 
oſtam South America, ce. Theſk Por | 
mountains); aut by their riſe, and then by their 
dent into the Atlantit, may be ſaid at 

tb form the country, and to divide and de. 
. Af you dabble in natural hi. 
tot ahuſ the moſt effentia}-arid important parts, 
and lehve the minutie. to:others: You cannot 
_ otherwiſe be great as a ſoldirr and a ſenattr, WhO 
dought td kn every thing; ind be engroſſed by 


nothing. I wiſtr you-to begin every ſubject ſyn- 
| tal from general 2 — like Eurlid, 


e "Though fome of you Enyliſhaffe& to delpiſe 
| 1 * ebe, and his ideas. 
| 23 


% 


in following its courſe. to Badajas, ie gend r | 
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We may nom hope to know the relative heights 5 
_— — countries, if important, by means of 
barometers. At General Flhowls deſire, I have 
juſt been meaſuri of cherhetghts off Gibral. 
tay by Ramſdens v. Ibbelieve 
the — — well, 
by the help af Colonel Roy“ horrections, which 
may be yet farther improved VA: ra in 
allowing for heat. Irbelieve the:plains' of 
For:example; will he — (2—ͤ—ñ ge- | 
erally thought, above the ſea, and cabove thoſe 
in France. The plain f +Gravads is of a con- 
ſiderable and obwious height, trhich' might be 
euſily meaſured. — —— — EE” 
ande fall of! this: ver Douro, and that the water 
| that: now paſſes: rhy.window.mdy c from he- 
Fond Burgos, Soria, lor Axila, and; after many 
1 .winilings' and rapids, has: gone>jabove. two hun- 
= - Avccldanſpites allowing only ten feet tal ague, 
gives two thouſand: feet for the eat plains | 
of Old Caſtile. Their great height, wich the na- 
ture of the ſoil . the 
anten of their drought. 4 ach lll n 
Many ofithe Portugueſe vallies arechighiy pro-. 
| Audis nä. Juxuvianti: ant yeni think the pro- 
Auctions oft tus, aud. of ifeveral: other warmer 
countries; are not. do: rich and nuttitiue a8 m7 
appear, and that moſt. “of: the fruitsg if we: 
the grape and range, ſhew better than they are 
in irrality: theyddem tome often weak and wa- 
tery, as if nat ſuffici Hor nutritive; 
aud as if forced up in n hurry by ſun and water, 
Without ſufficient: timievund maturab tultivation. 
And. I think ſomething ſimilarꝭ is obſervable: both 
in vegetable and animal life here. Ihe men, 
though often of a good ſquare make, and: active 
appearance, and have many other good-qualities 
W's men and ſoldiers; yet few of them are capable 
84 of | 
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of abyigreat and continued exertions of ſtrength, 
reſolution, or perſeverance. There is a kind of 
female levity, weakneſs, and ſenfibility- of cha- 
racter, "which renders them more ſubject to ſud- 
den fits of paſſion than to laſting habits.Pecu- 
Uarly diſpdſedꝭ to dove and devotion; z—with more 
ſenſibility than wiſdom:; 1 loca, the Spa- 
niards ſay of them 3—they; reſemble: che French 
in many ways, and are very diffetent from the 
eee. ITcbelieve we rather confound theſe 
neighbouring nations; and _ alcharafter 
CA adn 17 IVF * 14 ä 
-1/Thopgh: the ſame kind of goverament and 10. 
Jigion,: æ fimhilatity of manners and opinions, inay 
aue Hröught them to an apparent reſemblance 
yet on examination, 
are LA di t race and cha- 
racterlot Fhe Portugu eſe is — the moſt 
| — were f 'all creatures; and the 
Spaniard the mill, obſlenate:: - the: one ſeeins to be 
moved hy u kind af xnlatile feininine ſꝑirit of ſen- 
_ fibalitys — — one of a; natur more 
maſculine, ſteady — and: determined: 
ther onezoblequiousy -bedient vmuy rendide hu 
derritirjai; his manner and / language the moſt feel- 
ing and Hm ͤa ; generally deſinous to] pleaſe, 
ready ito learn and receive impreſſions, 
and mayfibt forniad i to what you deſire zethaugh, 
by turns, 'equally: {careleſs and indolent, weak, 
chan -luperſtitious; he forgets»ſboneri than 
AIR: Whereas the Spaniard is ever 
the fameiproud, obſtinate, lazy, but manly cha- 
racer, and: will. nor eaſily receive or follow any 
; impreffions or motives but his own: by his reli- 
gion and loyalty he has been e by 
any other means would have been very difficult: 
with a high ſenſibility, and a determined charac- 
= he _ be led to be vindictive and cruel; 
1 with 
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with ſtwng nerres; and a parſebering mind, he 

may be very fit fbf deſperato chterpria e and o 
quoeſt. But as ſuch qualities Are not now the chief 
— ebargGepcaf: w boktiat, nor fo well 
to the :reatly} obedience am adtivity of 
moderh; diſeipline, I would .wbw. perhaps rather 
chuſe to recruit in Portugal than in Spaih In. 

biſſicer, Count 


deed, we trat lately fetn a 
ds la Lippe form a very little army of theſe 
people, im lei time than eould j ly Have bern 


done wink: tie people of alto :; any other nation. 
But they will ſoon loſe: alieir belt habits and diſc 
pline;-1f the leaſt neglected, and will relapſe into 
their aſual ſioth and indolendr, of which there is 
alræudy too much appearaute r already lulleu to 
ſteep bi falſe polioy and religion, every thing 
ſeems) now neglected except the dhurch: their 
moſt devout ſorereignt amuſe them with reli 
prbœnſſions, with building tonvente and uhu 
While the army, che parriſvts, the na 2 
neglectad, Half: the commiſſions — 
If if kuch meaſures are continued; they cannot Jong) 
be fit for war, and hende hot very long a.hation.. 
la everycountry ſomentiing of importande may 
| be: learned; »;Tadwtldw ache. ideas of that great 
ollicer Count da ia Lippe, and foe what he did, 
and intended, for tke defende of this country, 
would be-one: of the fineſt nzilitary leſſom yu 
cout. have! You ſhould fex:Eivus; which be for- 
tiſted, and enanine all his excellent ideas uf for. 
rification and artillery: his ſaſe flanks, parapete, 
reſources, carriages, modes of « power 
and. fpace, of making powder, in ſhort his excel 
ent ideas on atmoſt every militury ſubject rand 
men bis geheral plans of ade this . 
_ ws 8 9 89 7 j 
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ken, 


"heir ate miniſter, _ M. de Pombat; with 
W Hrs and cruetties; had certainly begun. to 
make fome material advaices and exeftions, and 
to be again confidered 48 of ſome importance in 
the ſcale of Eurape.' Thoſe advances were chiefly 
owing te an intimate cnnection with England, 
Auch an enmity to Sp aim: botk theſe powerfol mo- 
tives to national avon. it ie feared, are =y | 
fall wearing out, auc no other cati probably 1 
matt, fufffcienr to ſupport their lk, an ve. 1 
= —_ f6 II 1 rw 5 g to 3 
Twin: ent wen policy © etly court: 
ing the ag of their rarutet: heli. wilt 

bly be productive of, the worſt" conſequences 
tp chem. It is to he feared; from. the Queen: mo- 
ther's fate” journe "ur Madrid; that Portugal may | 
gow be end 2¹¹ appendage to Spain, and 1 
a member of the Bourbon Alliance. "Such. are the' 
conſtquentes of your” 17 2 American war 
allies Wit alf fo are ut from an opinion; of our 
| inevitable decline; and of by riſe of: 5 — 
These See bendes her firnily es 
mighs tvtervitne his-lenfible old 11 0 85561 
tlie tutelage 102. 
| f 1 rodent 98 1 oi 
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to be well governed, is not likely to gain much 
additional force or advantage by the acquiſition. 
And as the other nations will hardly agree to ſuch 
a change without 2. wr, rin, that war will conſiſt 
the only chance of ſafety for Portugal, Provided 
ſhe can be ; kept up. tn tolerable degree of mi- 
_ litary}] Preparation; but this we ſhall now fee Spain 
Le II. her. foer og t influ to, event. In- 
c iR fen 114 20 e EF AER govEn- 
ment, apd,chen dd apd incorporate. Portugal, Wach 
VVV 
yu His e e 7 dad 5 A great 5 
„ i n 417 91 
The ej ei, hav, 18 0 ie 
49700 Win this e an ber | 
the produce/now again geomes 95 - Their 
Want e Pen latel ee 7 0 
| increaſe the demand for the 1 8 0 of. 535 | 


ſomewhe hence 1 mi re improve Pane ber 
attempt Fas Rere chan in Spain 55 1 a 8 3 of A 
eee bee th 1 A | VS: gene- 
All cceeded | better, 1 n the northern QVInces 
of this Ben inſula, 1 nd in Ci aw dr the, eople 
re the -molt induſlrjous,. and, their indulfry is 
ner TOO begs REAL ſe the 
ip. 18 The Portuguele 
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your wretched Sunday police; are the ſ6tirces® f 
low debauch; impediments and misfortufies td an 
induſtrious nation. Might you not HO] Venture 
to open yout theatres on Suiſdays ? and repybliſh 
King Jame8's' book of ſports, with cbrrections = 
aendern; After church and ſchool hours, 
the young and old take ſonie Arperſicn, Tack" as 
tend to promote dreſs; and diſcourage” dtunken- 
neſad 0 li 10 114850 * 7-16: tog Les 
lie people of this nation, * you may obſerve 
in their hiſtory, are remarkable for ſudden chan- 
ges, without ſufficient fore. thought. Their two 
eat revolutions were both quick and Violent, 
and equally without plan, or ſyſtem of ' govern- 
ment; ſirſt, their recovery from the Moors, and 
then from Spain, whoſe depredations they muſt | 
yet long feel. After admiring them as the'diſco- 
verers and conquerors” of the Eaſt, we are pre- 
ſently ſurpriſed to fee them fo eaſily beaten, and 
fubdued by the firſt European power 'that follows 
them there. I have ſomewhere learned an anec- 
dote, that ſoon after thoſe learned times of Ema- 
nuel, an enquiry was made for any one who could 
teach algebra to one of the princes, and that no 
ſuch perſon could be found in the kingdom. 
Such men as Pombal and la Lippe, you ſee, could 
ſuddenly turn them again into a reſpectable power, 
and almoſt an induſtrious people; and now” we 
already begin to ſee them becoming very l 
as idle, corrupted, and ſuperſtitious as ever. 
conſidering them individually, we find more 1 an 
ordinary inconſiſtencies im their conduct arid cha- 
racter; ſuch as the moſt penurious avarice, joined 
to a thoughtlefs ſloth, love of idlenels and 'plea- 
ſure: and very oppoſite. paſſions ſeem to acküate 
them by turns, "and in very quick ſucceſſion. 
They are like overgrown dre, always falling 
before 8 and always making freſh and 
| ineffectual 


— 
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ineffectual reſalutions: and the Roman Catholic | 
ſuperſtition. remarkably promotes this weakneſs, 

and purpoſely debilitates oO human eben ia 
order to render it more manageable b the Prieſt- 
bood.. Like children too, they are often amiable 
and endearing ; their political bad ſucceſs. has 
not been owing. to their character, but, as uſual, 


to their poſtive bad religion, and 0 thei agu s“ 


bad government, or total want of civil conſtitu- 
tion: nap, it is perhaps the very character that a 
N e $i ſuch a being could Ter be pro- | 
Juced) would chuſe to work upon. 

From the example. of theſe two nations, we 
thould be tempted ta believe, that where there is 
moſt law, there is 2 üſtice; as well as with 
the greateſt appearance of religion; the leaſt moral 
conduct. This country is likewiſe overwhelmed 
with laws and lawyers; with needleſs. and nume- 
rous regulations, all of which ſeem to embarraſs 

mueh more than they rectify: various writings are 
1 on every the ſmalleſt tranſaction, and 

all are found inſufficient: hardly any houſe can 
be. finiſhed, or any property poſſeſſed, without 
tedious and repeated law-ſuits: | the ſale of the 
ſmalleſt: thing by auction muſt be attended with 
writings ;: but ſecurity is thence. diminiſhed; 3% and 
ane us proceſs, carried all the ſuc- 
ceſlive appeals and tribunals, may only prove the 
ſource of many others in future: the loſer revives 
his pretenſions on the. firſt. change of ſyſtem, or 
al friends at court. Juſtice, and every. thing in 
theſe: two nations, is altained: by imgenα . You 
ſee there cannot. be any- permanent ſecurity of 
property, or certainty of juſtice, nor indeed any 
canſiderable advances in arts, or induſtry, with. 
aut © free: and; WR casten of the 
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_ Ia the.cowfe of ci vlliaation, of arte and refine» 
mant, tho great and: increabug- bady- ef lawyers 
probably merit more attention x egulatian than 
= been uſually beſtowed on them. Every ſoci- 
ety of human beings, be it a nation, a corpora- 
tion, or a company, we know will act with a cer- 
tain ſecret e/prit. de corps, or bias towards its own 
| intereſts, againſt. all mankind; and in a manner 
more unjuſt and D than individuals: and 
every corporate body, if not controlled, would 
tuyrannize over all the reſt. Hence the great diffi- 


.culties of regulating the leſſer bodies, of which _ 


the great ona, the naten, conſiſts; and: of form- 
ing a ſyſtem of government, wherein the different 
parts may not combine againſt the reſt of the 
community. If any nation ſhould ever, through 
Al the: ſtops. af inprovemant,. eſcape exery other 

; the, greateſt part at: the property, and thence the 
goverament, might be: gradually thrown, into the 
hands. of 2powerful-hedy of lawyers. They have 
many advantages in thels countries, where there 
are ſe few gentlemen ſtudents of law, and where 
the; people arg ſo univerſally ignarant. I think 
_ they evaty; where. dichte the terms or words off 
maſte law., and; by that means, probably, create 
muab werk for fufuxe members. of their. corps, in 
future interprstatiens. I leate you to investigate 
' tha . The termination of maſt ge- 
_ varnments: ſgems.to-he that of -abſalute monarchy, 
2 tha: laſt deſperate: remedy; and; of the different 
ſpecies of tyranny, it is: perhaps the mall tolera- 
durable ſonm ef ſasisty is; probably: that which 
_conbits; of the: moſt ogmplete * of mutual 
of the world in theſe, if you, cap: but g on ta; 
improve when negeſſary, 


pour goxernment bids, 
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fair to outlive the reſt and in the Britifh' 'ifles, 
after tlie general wreck; ſome remnants of loſ 
ne deer iremain7-3,6 97011 t ified. 
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O. II doi not forget my favourite text, and 
N ſhomld' perhaps have added in my haſt; 44x 
there had been room, that it is only by man- 
ners and education that nations, or their govern-, 
ments; can be'reſtored*: thoſe muſt riſs and! fall 
together. Tour great Bacons, Miltons, Lockes, 
Kc. have all ſeen and inſiſted much on the im- 
portance of education; and we are ſorry to ſee 
their opinion has had ſo little effect. In ſome an- 
cient nations, proper teachers, the philoſophers, 
and others; were probably men of more conſe- 
quence in ſociety than ſuch men are with us. 
good ſchoe in each of your pariſnes would re- ; 
medy mofe evils, - and ultimately improve the 
conſtitution of Jour gavernment more, than all 
your efforts Without them. I have been told, 
that Charles I. Had ſomne good plans en this ſub- 
ject, and might have dend ſome good if he had 
been let alone. I fhink we are nearly agreed, 
that the peneral(ſupsriority-of the lower ranks in 
the forthern parts of Carl iſland is owing to their 
roman, 5 * * of your coun- 
> try 
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_ ty" ſquires becoming almoſt proverbial, muſt have 
had ſome foundation: nay, I fear, your preſent _ 
public danger and probable decline might be trac- 
ed to the ſame ſource; the abſurdity of ſome late 
meaſures cannot well be underſtood, nor explain- 

ec, without taking ignorance into the account. 
80 many independent country gentlemen, if they 
had had a tolerable education, with a little travel 
and knowledge of foreign affairs, could never 
ſurely have been brought to agree to ſuch mea- 
ſures as that of taxing their own colonies in any 
other way but their own; or in the preſent ſtate 
of Europe, to that of carrying a war acroſs the 
Atlantic, under ſuch obvious diſadvantages, and 

_ againſt the prejudices of all the world, to ſubdue 


what could never be worth the conqueſt ; and 


then to the beginning at the wrong end, and in 
the wrong way; and without knowing the nature 
of the tools they had to work with, or of the ma- 
terials they had to work upon, or even the true 
ſtate of parties and affairs at home: How are we 
to account for ſo much ignorance and illiberality 
in the firſt and moſt ene nation in Europe, 
or of the world? 
On enquiring after ſome old Stande and ac- 
quaintance here, military and others, men of 
merit and information; alas! we find they are 
 Unoſt all gone to the Inquiſition: that horrid 
tribunal, it ſeems, is again let looſe in this reign 
againſt real merit and knowledge. The men moſt 
likely to improve their brethren have ever been 
the moſt obnoxious to this church. The Roman 
| Catholic ſyſtem, from the time of its being eſta- 
| bliſhed in its full inquiſitorial and monaſtic ſeve- 
rity, has ſurely been more inimical to the advance- 
ment of human knowledge and improvement, 
than any other ſuperſtition that ever was invented; 
it ſeems” better calculated to deſtroy all the little 
Vor. II. R remnants 
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remnants of ' happineſs that civil tyranny might 
be forced or chuſe to ſpare t and nothing could 
well have been contrived to render men more 
uſeleſs to ſociety, more detached, more indifferent, 
and often inimical, to each other. Profeſſing to 
teach univerſal benevolence, it has in effect made 
them hate and perſecute one another. But it has 
been inſtituted with ſo much art; that it cannot 
be eaſily. changed or removed, and we know the 
_ difficulties of reforming i it: till that is more effec- 
tually accompliſhed, its profeſſors will contrive to 
throw the blame of all the miſchief. it oecaſions 
on their opponents. They have here fucceeded 
wonderfully. well in creating a ſure vacancy for 
themſelves, by rendering the civil power incom- 
petent to govern the minds of the people, ſo as 
to render their own ſupplemental aid neceflary. 
The Romiſn conclave has probably been the moſt 
artful body of politicians-known in hiſtory. They 
have, as they thought, uſed; precautions againſt 
every danger, and prepared a ſalve for every ſore. ' 
They have had a hand in all the inſtitutions of 
importance to ſocietyn in education, marriage, 
inheritance. Almoſt every tribunal t has been in- 
ſtituted, influenced, or controlled, by the church. 
If every other guard and precaution ſhould fail, 
they had the bugbears of ſuperſtition always rea- 
dy to frighten reaſon dut of her way. But that 
church may now ſoon ſerve the world as an ex- 
ample, to ſhew how inſufficient artifice alone is 
to govern mankind, and that plain honeſty and 
Perſeverance nn m to e r * all im- 
potion... 11 Sei ane 
e church archaic requires the wholaſoine 
hand oß control a8 much, at leaſt, as any other 
power in the ſtate, To hit the proper medium is 
doubtleſs rather difficult; how to encourage uſe- 
251 3 gn: and * ſince 8 ED) 
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have: been joined, without giving to their teachers 
any dangerous power or influence: they muſt 
have ſome, and will acquire more: How prevent 
their making any improper uſe of it? Permitting 
them to acquire, perſonally, a cenſorial power 
and influence, and prevent their employing any 
of it politically, or as a body, are real difficulties: 
in the ſurmounting of theſe, however, you have 
made conſiderable progreſs, and it is to be hoped 
you may {till go farther. A general and perfect 
toleration muſt be the point towards which you 
ſhould gradually move. I can never ſee any ſuf. 
ficient reaſons, why your church government 
might = fately admit of much greater latitude 
to the officiating clergy in forms and opinions; 
nor can I perceive why any ſpeculative opinions 
ſhould diſqualify a man for any office that he is 
willing and able to fill. He ſhould rather be en- 
couraged to try: official practice and duties would 
ee wear off the noxious edge of the moſt 
inimical ſpeculations. It is high time to hazard a 
trial. Unleſs you enlarge the pale of church and 
ſtate, how are all your outcaſt ſheep ever to come 
in? or how is a reconciliation to be expected? I 
ſee nothing to fear, but much to hope, from the 
hypoeriſy of conformity: but of that conformity, 
_ firſt make the ſteps few and eaſy, and not diſho- 
nourable. You have got o far as to preach up 
toleration, but you fail in the practice: your pro- 
feſſed principles, and their numerous exceptions, 
deſtroy each other. In the ſame breath with 
which you teach religious liberty, you abhor and 
anathematiſe the other ſects of chriſtians. Your 
ehurch cannot judge in its own cauſe, and I am 
ſorry to ſee the ſtate judge ſo little better. Even 
your wiſe and temperate divines, of whom you 
have many, when they come to particulars, and to 
tle e praigs,! are ſcarcely proof againſt the bug- 
5 1 „ 
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bear dangers of oppoſite and ſeemingly hurtful 


principles; though the practice and hiſtory of the 
world, and even of their own religion, have ſhewn 
us that the lion and the lamb may, by habit, be 
brought to live together. Our reformation has 


_ doubtleſs, had the merit of reſtoring. to Chriſtia- 


nity much of her original mild and humane tem- 
per; and you are happily not now ſo ſenſible as 
we-are here, of the miſchiefs of Sperahondant 
zeal, and religious antipathies. _ | 
In moſt ſubjects, but more eſpecially in the 

ſpeculative and uncertain, men muſt differ in opi- 


nion, and a variety, rather than uniformity in 
religious ſentiments, ſeems to have been the in. 


tention of the Author of nature. Religion ſeems 
neceffary to molt men, and each is entitled to that 
of his own choice. The utility is obvious of ſome 
moral teachers, and perhaps they ſhould be paid 
at leaſt in part by the ſtate; but of this I am 
doubtful. It might be-well if the pay and reward 
of every profeſſion could be made to depend 


chiefly on their own merits, and diligence towards 


thoſe they ſerve. I am told that ſome of our go- 
vernments in America might ſerve the world as 
patterns in this, that they ſucceed much better 
for having no ſtate religion or eſtabliſhment, and 
that the people are found to be quite competent 
to the management of all that buineſs for them- 
ſelves. 
_ You will perceive, that i in giving you my doubts T 
and opinions on theſe controverted ſubjects, 1 


ſpeak politically, and as a layman. Some of our 


ſcientific friends, who have likewiſe ſeen and 
ſtudied the world in different countries, may be 


able to reconcile thoſe and other-politico-religious. 


difficulties, which, 'to me, appear to have become 


ſo complicated with our governments-as to require 
the Pn and FOO 0 of ages yet to 


come, | 


— 
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come, in order to arrange, ſimplify, and ſettle 
them as they ought to be. Nor can I pretend to 
decide on the proportion of good or harm that has 
been done oy eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments in ge- 
neral, though I think it is evident enough here, 
that the et is on the fide of the latter; and 
that ſuch inſtitutions have been much more liable | 
to abuſes than productive of benefits, in this, and 
ſeveral other countries. It is truly aſtoniſhing, 
and will be ſtill more fo to an enlightened poſte- 
rity, how ſuch nations as theſe, which are ſcarcely 
able to ſupport themſelves, ſhould maintain in 
affluence a ſet of men, only to miſlead, to tyran- 
nize over, and devour them. 
In this manner was I writing to you, ien 1 
received yours almoſt on the ſame ſubjects. Your 
account of thoſe ſtrange. fanatical riots in your 
capital, did not furprize me ſo much as you may 
imagine. I ſhould expect ſuch things to happen 
oftener in ſome part or other of the country. I 
have frequently mentioned, that the ſpirit of fana- 
ticiſm ſtill exiſts among the people almoſt every 
where, and that it is not ſufficiently known or un- 
derſtood by the ſuperior ranks of men. We 
_ ought to be thankful that religious wars have 
ceaſed ſo long, and that a little time is given to 
reaſon to recover himſelf. If reaſon could ac- 
quire zeal and. energy enough to make the moſt 
of the occaſion, ſomething might perhaps be eſta» 
| bliſhed to keep fanaticiſm ie till the loſe or 
change her name and temper. - I agree with you, 
that a perfect toleration would be the beſt remedy; 
but where is it to be found ? unleſs it be in Nortn 
America. Till the civil and religious conſtitution 
of your governments can be formed on principles 
of mental freedom, there cannot be much fecurity 
of peace. While we depend on the accidental 
balance 11 ſects and pane, which is ſo ſubject 


to 
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to-gradual changes, religious war is not baniſhed 
the only remains quiet till employed by ſome pow. 
erful hypocrite or enthuſiaſt. And if you wait till 
then, Proteſtantiſm may pr ove the weakeſt fide. 
Reformers, after their or tervours, muſt pro: 
Þably:continue to grow more lukewarm, as di- 
vided among themſelves; the philoſophic apathy 
of their liberal and learned members is but ill: 
ſuited to cope with the zeal and aſſiduity, the 
unity and enmity, of their opponents. I fear we 
cannot ſoon hope for a complete toleration, nor 
expect the church voluntarily to grant places and 
power to their —— which they probably are, 
while treated as fuchgot vo oi bas penn 
However, eofghnition being en only: remedy 6 
and hence the object to bei kept in view; let us not 
loſe / ſight of it: and it muſt be purſuedowith that 
philofophic temper which is fit for legiſlation, 
though not for fighting. We — Iten accept 
of partial benefits, and ſhould not refuſe a part 
becauſe we cannot have the whole, nor reject laws 
for being only partially liberal and wife. Though 
we cannot arrive at perfection, let us not neglect 
the ſteps of approximation within our power: 
Such is the condition of human affairs: we muſt 
work with the tools, and with mankind, as we 
find them, and build our ſyſtems on the habits 
and principles already eſtabliſned, with a view 
only to gradual improvement. Wes muſt not 
quarrel with the human race, and give them up 
in deſpair, becauſe we Tee them ſo often employed 
in eſtabliſhing falſe principles, and then labouring 
to avert and correct their conſequences, by which 
the utmoſt exertion of human wiſdom is waſted 
in patching and mending its own errors. We 
ſee many abuſes in ſociety that muſt be left to grow 
big enough for a remedy, and become of a cer- 
e * to deſerve a law which, like all 
5 « - other 
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athed reinedids in nature, is itſelf an evil; and we 
muſt wait till the remedy. becomes the leſſer evil 
before it is applied. By watching and managing 
occafions, more conceſſions may be gradually ob- 
tained in favour of the natural freedom of opinion; 
taking care neither to waken thoſe inclined to ſleep 
within the eſtabliſhed mene nor alarm _ 
watchful: bigots without. 

Toleration, though not yet ie attain- 
15 able where there is a ſtate religion, would how- 

ever be found ſo advantageous to all, that it might 
probably/dcep:i its ground if once admitted. It is 

perhaps fori its excellence that this remedy is ſo 
hated and dreaded by the Romiſn church. But 
neither toleration, nor proteſtantiſm, can be ſafe 
while any of the monaſtic, or inquiſitorial ſpirit re- 
mains in Europe. In that ſpirit you may. ſtill ſee 
your moſt powerful enemy. Monadhiniand pros 
teſtantiſm;i likerfire: and wuter; cannot long exiſt 
together in this great European republic, —_ till 
leſs in the ſame nation. In that: naturali war, 
whichi muſt ever ſecretly ſubſiſt between —— 
the former muſt probably conquer at laſt, if not 
gradually. extirpated in due time, and while it 
can be done with temper and moderation. It ſtill 
poſſeſſes all the advantages of a regular ftand+ 
ing m er an ante 008 unconnedted 
militiac! yo sine iti Thai! 

Witt is tas di of opinions, 4 e dd 
by nature, that mow faves men from the perſecu- 
tions of each other. The moſt ſingular opinions 
have been individually propagated without ſineon- 
venience to the public, Common ties and duties 
guide men while in ſociety; it is only when they 
leave it, and become members of other communi- 
ties, that their opinions can have any influence 
that concerns the ſtate. The ſpirit and effects of 


all n ha 3 bodies of men, leparated from 
ſult N the 
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the reſt of the nation, have not yet, I think, been 
ſufficiently ſtudied. » The object, degrees, and 
terms of ſuch ſeparation, are known to be of im- 
portarice, but they have not yet been well mea- 
ſured and eſtimated. Separate bodies, or aſſoci- 
ations, can only be admiſſible on condition of 
their injuring neither the public, nor any indivi- 

dual. The Romiſh church, and her incorporate 
bodies of monaſtic orders, have far tranſgrefled 
thoſe eſſential conditions. And thoſe armies of 

veterans, ſo wonderfully formed and united on 
the moſt unnatural objects and principles, with 
the Pope at their head, have proved the moſt for- 
midable enemy that ever was raiſed againſt reaſon, 
liberty, and nature; by them the Popiſh ſyſtem 
has been well ſupported, and may poſſibly yet be 
reſtored. If that fyſtem could have been com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed on its profeſſed principles, con- 
fidering only a future ſtate, and not this life, as 
worthy of our care and attention, it muſt have 
been immoveable, or have put an end to ſociety, 


or the human race, of which there was indeed 


once ſome appearance of danger, during the firſt 
fervours of that ſecluſive monaſtic mania. Though 
monaſteries became afterwards of ſome uſe, and 
ſerved at times as afylums againſt oppreſſion, or 
as repoſitories of declining knowledge and in- 
duſtry; but when their utility ceaſed, they became 
a burden to ſociety, or worſe, and ought long 
ago to have been aboliſhed, if the rapacity of 


the diſpoſal of their property for the public good. 
Fortunately their abſurd principles, though fo 
artfully propagated as to ſueceed beyond belief, 
had however to labour ſo much againſt human 
nature, that ſhe at length proved too ſtrong for 
them: but in the conteſt, ſhe has not come off 
without injury, loſs of time, and 3 The 
=: uman 


princes and governments could be truſted wth 
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human character, ſo long in the ſhackles of ſuper- 
ſtition, may never again be able to walk well 
without them, nor recover her natural power and 
energy. The ſecular Romifh clergy, with ſimilar 
principles, neverthelefs maintain a character and 
conduct far leſs bigotted and pernicious, which is 
probably owing to their remaining officially more 
mixed with men, living and acting with us in the 
duties and occupations of life which, in that ſitu- 

ation, become more powerful than the unnatural 
prineiples and ſpeculations of their profefſion. If 
the Pope ean ever be compelled to relieve them 
from celibacy, diſpenſe with the monaſtic vows, 
and aboliſh the regular orders, the dangers to li. 


derty and improvement will be over, but not till 


then. Good policy may now join with philoſo- 
phy to encourage you to ſingle out, and declare 
war againſt moſt of the monaſtic orders; and you 
may: ſoon get others (even Catholic) ſtates to join 
: _— in ſnch meaſures. This is no longer one 
of thoſe popular torrents that would overflow and 
increaſe by oppoſing it in front. Only the Pope, 
and 2 few adherents of fmalliareight and impor-. 
tance; continue to ſupport the monks :' nay, they 
are rather generally deteſted by a large majority of 
moſt ranks, except ſome of the loweſt, and re- 
garded with a jealous diſlike even by the ſecular 
_ clergy of their own church. All theſe would fe- 
cretly rejoice at their diſſolution, and at every 
thing that might tend to difappoint their- views 
and credit, which depend much on their foreign 
miſſions: there, they are ſingularly laborious and 
indefatigable, and are not to be diverted from 
their purpoſe by any ſocial or human feelings; 
theſe are all ſuperſeded and loſt in the habits- and 
diſeipline of their order: not like Turgot, who 
faid lately to his king, that he was a man before 
he was an imendant: but theſe men ſeem to have 
N ä been 
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been born friars, and to have taken the: ſpirit of 
their order from their mother's womb. The 
number concealed in England is always cnſider- 
able, and ſtill more and more openly in Ireland, 
where they labour with ſucceſs, and contribute 
largely towards preventing the progreſs of refor- 
mation, of knowledge, and induſtry., It might 

be good, policy for government to furniih, the peo- 
ple there with prieſts educated at home, to pre- 
vent their being ſupplied. with thoſe regular bigots 
from abroad. From every ſtate of freedom thould 
ſuch inſtitutions, with all their members, he ex- 
EE All the ſects, indeed, whoſe principles 


A 
F 
S* 


admit not of mutual, toleration, ſhould be forced 
to it as a firſt condition of their being tolerated 
WOE ue A ju{t. government would; not only 
refrain from dictating any ſpeculative opinions to 
us, ſuhjects, but would prevent its being done by 
others. , Men ſhould be protected from thetyranny 
of. their own ſect, and all, the ſects frem each 


N 4 


other, Under this head might be comprehended 


* 


all that the ſtate has to do with religion. The 
iti, orders is now the re- 


covery of the loſt. Werren converting the na · 
tions who, have ſtrayed from the flock. In ſome 
of theſe, unleſs wiſer precautions are uſed, jit may 
require only a tew ſteps farther towards a, certain 
degree, of corruption ang, decline, and hence a 
licentious depravity in the, lower ranks, ſo as to 
bring an a diſpoſition towards deſpotiſm, the ge- 
neral but ineffectual remedy. of vice and ignorance. 
Iben prieſts and friars come in as neceſſary in- 
ſtruments in a. defgctiye government, and may 
finiſh the reduction of the world again to ſuper- 
tion and barbariſm, from whence ſo little of it 
is yet long or far emerged. Thoſe bigots are 
much more aſſiduous and inſinuating, than the 
liberal and learned, in acquiring a ſhare in the 
| 4 EY, direction 
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directian o princes; odr: af thoſe about them, 
andlin procuring ſomel ſort of (circuitous ſacret in- 
fluence in courts. Indeedqtheſe too powers are 
eaſily brought into alliance, and te drawtoge- 
ther., Tyrainy willingly enough employs Juper- 
ſtitiom to / ſubdue, to- bind, and deliver up the 
people no dim, while ſhe as readily! actht ate 


_ethployment, and receives with both hands: from 


her employen fer Tuckingotheobrains and the blood 
of che pedple, and from thoſe en People: hom 
ſhe miſlkads and deto iris 
Maher the ſtate àſſumes Adee e taſk 
of defining: or holding upito the people any ſet of 
ſpeculative opinions; in preference to all others, 
andi either forces or bribes them intoad;Lall other 
ſects are thus deprived of the ſame privileg and 
protection, and manprof .your; heſbqubjects- are 
excluded from ſerving thein country, and from 
being intereſted in the duration and proſperity sat 
its: preſent government. The churſhi anq; ſtate ſet 
acbad example, hate ver they apagopteach+#t Bur. 
A thurchgior a ſtateyvisaniindolentmunfedbingtkind 
of ſuppoſititious being: hberallawsAithednecfhons 
muſſ be ſqueezed out i hem by ſmecſort / of ne- 
ceſſity. Their ſituationg policy tor intereſt; the 
abſurdities and ee e of, their enemies, as 
well sas their dwn profefled/teners andi principles, 
have alli zatctimes,o contributed to forte them into 
certain degrees of toleration, which is notzr Hfear, 
very natural to any ſtateſ religion ſince that of an- 
cient Rome. By repeated and welbimed en- 
deavours i you may i by degrees, ggt freed from 
ſublcriptions! to certamp articles andi creeds, and 
perhaps, at length; admit of all your r fubjects tao 
letye thejpubliq in any department ena Nu might 
begin byrtrying if alb your) numerous laws about 
tagie enn not he nmiethodized ;andireduced. 
There maybe no occaſion to proſcribe any indi- 
vadulal opinions, but only to preſcribe the terms 
and 
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and limits of religious affociations, in which you 
would in effect exclude all the monaſtic orders, 
and inquiſitorial principle. 
Some foreign philoſophers kgs uad end they 


rejoice to ſee that we do not, in England, en- 


deavour to make our people too devout, 2rop 
devote, for that even Proteſtant. devotets are only 
prepared proſelytes for ſome friar or enthuſiaſt. 
The Roman Catholie doctrine has many advan- 
tages in the gaining of converts, being better and 
more artfully ſuited to the timid and indolent na- 
ture of man, than that of Luther or Calvin, which 
requires ſome exertion of mind. Were education 
nearly what it ought to be in England, you might 
truſt, and exerciſe the good ſenſe of the nation, 
with ſack adyerſaries as Romiſh monks, and any 
devotees, individually, though never en corps; 
but in your preſent ſtate, you are no match for 
them. I believe nothing but. 2 right edacation, 
conſiſting chiefly of uſeful ſcience, diſcipline, and 
induſtry,» which produces a certain filent venera- 
tion for the ſburce of all beneficial religion, and a 
reſpectfub indifference about ſectarial diſtinctions, 
can ſavt you all from falling back into the lap oi, 
holy catholic church ſome time or otber.. 


=). 


We might obſerve, if not too ſyſtematic, that ; 


the unbelieving philoſopher, and the zealous 
bigot, may be conſidered as the extremes between 
which may: be arranged all the different ſectaries 
and opinions, with truth and wiſdom perhaps 
towards the center. The extremes may be the 
fartheſt wrong; but there is room for all, indivi- 
dually. It is only the corps, and terms of aſſo- 
ciation, that concern the public. If the inquiſi- 


torial and temporal powers and property of the 


church ſnhould continue to decline, till annihilated 
by wiſdom, ſcience, and good government; and 


we all Bo. on W in arts, nen and 
1 5 87 2 


8 : 


} 
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uſeful knowledge, the monaſtic orders will pro- 
bably in time be aboliſhed throughout moſt of 


Europe; but humanity hopes it may be done with 


more juſtice and liberality than was practiſed with 
the Templers and the Jeſuits. That prince, or 
government, will gain an eternal name, and do 
infinite ſervice to the world, who ſhall firſt aboliſh 
_ thoſe orders on the true and liberal principles of 
policy; by ſtopping the reception, permitting the 
—— — 3 to die off, and appropriat- 
ing their eſtates inviolably to public education *. 
ain, t e e eee 


* The obſervations contained in the following note, were 
communicated by a clerical friend, on reading the above. 
I confeſs, 1 am one of thoſe who think that the multipli- 
cation of:creeds, and the eſtabliſhment of ſyſtematical confeſ- 
ſions of faith, have been of no great ſervice to the. cauſe of pure 
and undefiled religion. Dogmatical deciſions upon ſpeculative = 
and controyerted points are very conſiſtent with the genius of the 
church of Rome, but can never be vindicated in a Proteſtant 
church upon the grand principles of the Reformation, namely, 
that the {criptures of the Old and New Teſtament are the only 
rule of faith and manners, and that in them every Chriſtian is 

bound to ſearch for thoſe truths which are neceſſary to his ſal- 
vation. PH, e | „„ nepe pt” 
I cannot conceive therefore, that the foundation of the Pro- 
teſtant church of England would be in the leaſt degree weakened 
by removing. thoſe ſyſtematic confeſſions within which ſhe hath 
intrenched herſelf; and if thoſe who are called to ſerve at-the 
altar, inſtead of being made to ſubſcribe to formularies of hu - 
man compoſure, were only required to aſſent to the queſtions 
put in our offices of ordination ; it appears to me, that the church 
would have as good ſecurity as any Proteſtant communion can 
reaſonably demand for the proper. diſcharge of the important 
duties of the paſtoral care. If holy ſcripture, as our church 

maintains, in her ſixth article, containeth all things neceſſary to 
ſalvation, can it be ſuppoſed that human articles and creeds are 
neceſſary to enable the Goſpel, to maintain its ground in the 
World? No. The church of Chriſt, we have our Saviour's 
word for it, is founded upon a rock, which all the powers of 
darkneſs ſhall never be able to overthrow, and his reſigion will 
: always find its way into the hearts of the well-diſpoſed, without 
requiring any aſſiſtance from the arbitrary decrees of ſynods, 
cConſiſtories, and convocations. The articles and creeds of the 


church 
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IN these northertrpr reg eng re 
found the 8 eople, as Well as 


the pleafanceſt-countty. . 95 port of their li- 
nens to the Brazils is Rn increang without 
any particular encouragement, or any great ma- 
nufactory being eſtabliſfſed. The! une n of do- 
meſtic arts — trades in vill, i manuſafture 
with agriculture, - is highly advantageous to a 
country, and has genera = Spare whenever it 
has been. attempted, as in England, Sileſia, Swit- 
zerland. . The country is nobly varied into moun- 
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busch uf, England were deſigned bo prevent upp co Kb eg 
in matters of religion, an attempt both abſurd and ĩimpractie 
as experience hath fully evinced'; for is it not well Known that 
Calviniſts and Arminians, Trinitarians and Arians, officiate in 
| the eſtabliſhed church? and while men of ſuch diſeordant prin- 
ciples continue to enter promiſcucuſty into the church, can any 
reaſonable plea be adduced either for the expedieney or utility 
of contthuing the preſent mode of ſubſeri ion? For, to uſe the 
words' of the great Eraſmus,” as bonds; "deeds, *covenants, -obli- 
gations, indentures, expreſſed. in a multitude of words; afford 
matter for law. ſuĩts; ſo, in religion, a profuſion of determina- 
Bp tions, decrees,' and decifi ons, begers ent els controverſies. - Any 
q |  queſtian' concerning Chriſt's knowing or foreſeeing the bad uſes 
Hg might be made of his religisn, 1 think ought by no means 
to be printed. He undoubtediy forekne w all the uſes that would 
be made of it. All power is committed to him: the world js 
under his government, and the abuſes which he has permitted to 
be made of his doctrine have been working to ſome good end, 


| 

| 

| 
| and they will all, in due time, give way to the eſtabliſhment "— 

L .- period of righteouſneſs, in which tlie pure 'banner of the i 
Goſpel ſhall riſe triumph ke on the ryms WE * h Items R 

| thar human vun and ho 
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tains] Kills, vales, and wouds; all on thoſe Beat | 


-— rivets; the Minhs, inn, and Douro, and 


others that feed them. 'The'vineyards; trees; and 
White houſes, mix well with'therock#'and rivers: 
but 1 dechne deſcriptions. Theſe rivers“ are em 
barraſſed with increaſing bars at their mouths, 
which might have been removed hy art and in- 
duſtry, and which an increaſing commeree Wwoudd 
_ _ f66n have repaid with intereſt. There is no pub- 
lic concern that requires ci more conſtant national 
| attention than ſeaports In theſe, and in 5 
roads, conſiſts the ehief ſuperiority! of (civilized 
and cultivated nations, over the barbarous and 
14 orant;”'or” oppreſſed. The larger plains of 


Braga and Guimaraens are richly planted,” Water⸗- 


oa and eultivated. In deſcending from the ſur- 
-rounding mountains,” the rich fields, the vine- 
yards, and lukuriant produce; furniſh tlie moſt ; 
grateful ſcenes and proſpects. The fineſt” fruit- | 
trees feſtooned with vines, as in Italy. But we 
are diſaf pointed to find; amidſt ſuch apparent 
plenty, the miſerable ſtate of animal life, and'fo 
bh ed to the begetable: men; chüdren, 
oatkle, in ſe ſtarving a condition. I Believe this 
is toe often the caſe throughout the world; in tlñʒe 
fiſteſt countries the moſt miſerable peöple. The 
cauſes of it may de various. Neceſſity is the mo- 
ther of all exertion; nothing leſs can meve us. 
Nature, by furniſning the wants of men tod eaſi- 
ly, eurtails theit powers Canes, 5 reeds,” gourds, 
the he pale and the cocoa tree; help to produce and 
tuate indolence and ſtupidity.” The cold cli- 


mate, andthe rocky mountains, ofret force in- 
| -daſtry;®*! But in moſt old Bations, where oppreſ- 
ſion has generally been progrefſiv ve, the ſtate, the 
church, and the landlord, at length take all the 
produce and profit from thoſe who labour, "except 
the 1 Iv being! in Kg two . 


_ e Or 
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found the meſt indtuſtrious people, a8 R 
the plesfanteſt- country.“ Te port of their li- 
f s to the Brazils is yearly increaſing, without 
any particular encouragement, or any great ma- 
nufactory being eſtabliſhed.” Ane jun on of do- 
meſtic arts and 1rad:8:im Villages, I manufatture 
with agriculture, is is highly a wok: to 4 
country, and has gener: ly Tncceeded* whenever it 
has been. emp el as in England, Sileſia, Swit- 
zerland. The country 1s nobly varied i into moun- 
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check! of Enpland were de 64 6 prevewt UNE ef oh nion 
in matters of religion, an "artemipt both abſurd” ee te; 
as experience hath fully evinced;; for is it not well*known+ that 
| Calviniſts and Arminians, Trinitarians and Arians, officiate in 
| the eſtabliſhed church? and while*metr of ſuch diſeordant prin- 
| ciples continue to enter promiſeuouſty into the church, can any 
| | reaſonable plea be adduced either for the expedieney or utility 
of contifining the preſent mode of ſubſcription ?: For, to uſe the 
| > words of the great Eraſmus,” as bonds, deeds; covenants, -obli- 
3 gations, indentures, exprefſed in a multitude of words, afford 
matter for law-ſuits ; ſo, in religion, a profuſion of determina- 
| tons; decrees, and decift ons, begers endleſs controverſies. Any 
| : veſtian concerning Chriſtꝰs 8 0 Sr foreſeeing the bad uſes 
| . might be made of his religicn, I think ought by no means 
to be = ary He undoubtedly foreknew all the uſes that would 
made of it. All power is committed to him: the world js 
under bis government, and the abuſes which he has permitted to 
be made of his doctrine have been working to ſome good end, 
and they will all, in due time, give way to the eſtabliſhment” of 
that period” of righteouſneſs,” in which the pure banner of the 
Goſpel ſhall: riſe triumphant on che twins of every 1 ibs F 
that human N and craft have driſed.”” 1 | Te 
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hn hills, vales, Anil wosds;' all on thoſe Brau- 
tifuk rivers, the Minks, "Elia and Douro, and 
others that feed them. The lvineyards; trees; and 
white hotiſes, mix well with the rocks and rivers: 
but 1 decline deſcriptions. Mako em- 
barraſſed with hear "Ie rs at their mouths, 
| moved hy art and in- : 
duſtry, and which an increaſing commeree Would 
_ -fo6n have repaid wirh/inrereſt? - There is no pub- 
lc concern that requires ca more conſtant national 
attention than ſeaports In theſe, and in good 
roads, conſiſts the chief ſuperiority of (civilized 
and cultivated” nations,” over the barbarous and 
ig norant; or oppreſſed. The 2 0 plains of 
Braga and Guimaraens are richly pfanted, water- - 
ol and eultivated. In deſcending from the ſur- 
roufding mountains, the rich fields, the vine- 
yards, and luxuriant produce, furniſh tlie moſt 
grateful ſcenes and proſpects. The fineſt fruit- 
trees feſtooned with vines, as in Italy. But we 
are | diſappointed to find; amidſt ſuech apparent 
plenty, 'the miſerable ſtate of animal life, and ſo 
diſproportioned to the vegetable: menzcindren, 


Cattle, 2 ſtarving a condition. T'belfeve this 


Js toe osten the caſe — — the world; in the 
inleſt countries the miſerable people. The 
cauſes of it may be various. N eceſſity is the mo- 
ther of all exertion; nothing leſs candmeve us. 
Nature. by furniſhing the wants of men tod eaſi- 
8 theit powers Canes, reeds,” gourds, 
pala and the cocoa tree; help to produce and 
a ee and ſbopidity.” The cold eli. 
mate, and the rocky mountains, often force in- 
duſtry iv But in moeſt old Nations; where oppreſ- 
ſion has generally been n the peg the 
church;-and the landlord, at length take all the 
produce and profit from thoſe whs labour, ekcept 
the 3 being in England two . 
D N oa 
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or three times more than it is here, muſt be lefe 


to the cultivator: ſo that ſome degree of luxury, 


expence, and good living among the people, be- 


comes a public good. I think the cattle of poor 


people are almoſt every where alike, and nearly of 
the ſame poor ragged kind: a variety of improved 


breeds of cattle can only be found in a country of 


rich farmers. 


Braga is a fine open country town. The cler- 
gy, all-powerful here too, as at St. Jago. Their 
Bon Jeſus, or Mount Calvary, is a great work, 


conſiſting of roads, ſtairs, chapels, up through a 
pleaſant aſcent of a woody mountain. It muſt 


have been attended with great labour and expence. 


Where deſpotiſm has left no other power but the 


church that is capable of great works, the public 
is obliged to her when ſne chufes to employ. a 


numerous poor, though in uſeleſs labour: and 
ſtill more, when ſhe employs them in works of 
Kats, V 


O porto has been much improved and beautified 


by its preſent governor Don Juan d'Almada, with 


the aſſiſtance and advice of our good conſul. But 


one man cannot do much for his country where 
there is ſo little public ſpirit, and more of that 
ſpirit cannot perhaps be expected under ſuch a 
government: nor can the arts and trades neceſſary 
to great public works, be found in ſuch a country. 
They know not how to eftimate their own ſtrength 


here more than in Spain. They have begun an 


immenſe building for an hoſpital, which cannot 
probably be finiſhed. in leſs than an hundred years; 
and perhaps never. They had the plan from our 


judicious Carr: but the paper is now nearly rot- 
ten, and in pieces, and none of them can copy 


any part of it, nor can they go on without it, and 


hardly indeed with it. Unleſs ſcience, taſte, and 


they 
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they cannot have half their natural effects, ür 
appear in public or private works and improve-- 
ments: but here the appearance of the adacent 25 
country forms almoſt an exception to this rule. 
The taſte, of the Engliſh merchants for country 


5 3 and gardens has conſiderably prevailed, in 


ſpite ef bad tenures, workmen, Kc. And iche 


green woods, ſpeckled with white houſes, accord 


with the rock) ſcenery in furniſhing out many 
| beautiful landſcapes. - But other works loudly _ 
demanded more of their public attention. Haff 


their liberalities to churches,, convents, and hoſ- 


pitals, would have removed the bar of their river 


and improved its navigation, and might, by this 
time, have doubled their commerce and induſtry. 


The trade and proſperity, of the Brazils might 
be carried almoſt to any imaginable extent by - 
free and wiſe government. They now ſend there, 
from hence, from twenty to thirty ſhips a-year, | 


which _— yo about 10,000 /. each, chiefly 
in ſugars beſt accounts, that country is 
capable te of robs ind of produce and improve- 
ment, to a degree beyond what has been generally 


conceived.” The late miniſter did not overlook ſo 


great an object: there, he attempted a great deal, 


as uſual, ſome of which ſucceeded :* he tried 


3 


to regulate and legiſlate for that great colony, 


and to liberate” the people from the oppreſſion. of 
viceroys, &c. but the diſtance, the corruption, 
and decline, are too great for ſuch trivial modes 
of reformation. Probably nothing leſs than : 
free government, ſuch as that of ſome of our 
ARE Jag and a total ſeparation from Portu gal, 
could give to the Brazils. the proſperity of which 
it is capable: and if we could at the fame time 


bring This, the mother · country, up to a govern- 
ment ſomething like ours; fuch ſeem to be the 
only ways left to Preſerve the two countries from 
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15 annibilation, under the dead weight of Ma Spa- 
| * monarchy - 


N 


. wine a 15 bas 4 been in A we: 


Fe AEM 4 


h a million ; it coſts 5 9 11 1 | 
a 1 PAY. 28, mu 


more for other wines and ſpirits; bo; ſo that ye Eng- 


liſh ſwallow above two, millions in foreign drink. 


A great joint ſtock and privileged company is 
- eftabliſhed here, originally by | Eta fo little 
did he know of commerce. They might ſoon, if 
5 favoured by an ignorant government, engrols all 
the wine trade of the coun * which indeed they 
th 


might have done ere now, e zeal and 0 


a; individuals did not enable them to ſupport ſome 
competition even with great companies. If this 
company undertake the woollen fabrics, as talked 
of, they may ſoon be ruined. They may become 


creditors to a government which can give them 


no ſecurity: though it may pay them with ſome 


int or privilege to cheat or oppreſs the people, 7 
it will aſterwards ſqueeze them as a enge | 


Had better go on, contending with the Eng l 


merchants, a competition which is of. pet to 


All parties. Though a ſpirit of monopoly i is per- 


aps inherent i in trade, and particularly in compa- 


nies, A i wiſe government will be watchful, to coun- 


— 


teract it, and preſerve à fair competition. A 


IT great co gh would probably ſoon, ruin any 
, country, 


it could be as active and aſſiduous as 


An individual: but happily their powers are diſ- 
ee to their diſpoſition; ; and. Bret com- 
7 | binations 
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binations or confederacies are luckily ſubje& to 
more faitures and defects than ſingle perſons, 

| which help to diminiſh the dread and danger to 
the reſt of mankind. „„ 

Whatever concerns the Lowes and moſt nume- 
rous claſſes of men ſhould be the moſt intereſting 
to us. The general police of a country, its me- 
rits and defects, are objects of importance to tra- 
vellers: but I do not mean to trouble you with 
particulars which cannot intereſt you much at that 
diſtance. Our poor fiſhermen here are taxed 
above 70 per cent. of what they produce or cateh, 
and yet they are numerous, though very poor and 
ragged, or rather naked. The poverty of the 
people, and hence their indifference about the 
comforts of life, are evils of extenſive influence 
on the improvements of a nation. Where the 
lower claſſes are ſo eaſily ſupplied and ſatisfied, 
nobody. cares much about their comforts or con- 
veniencies. Hence the hoſpitals, priſons,” bar- 
.racks, inns, &c. are ſo badly ſupplied, and cru- 
elly negle&ed : and though the people who inhabit 
_ thoſe places ſhould be ſuppoſed. as ealy and con- 
tented as thoſe of other countries in ſimilar ſitu - 
tions, it can only be becauſe they are habituated 
to poverty, dirt, and ill treatment, which renders 
them ſo much the meaner, weaker, and more 
uſeleſs beings. Some philoſophers who fancy that 
the rich nations are the moſt corrupted and weak- 
ened, and the poorer the moſt virtuous and vigor- 
ous, take their notions from bocks, and not from 
obſervation and experience. But in ſearching fort 
the ſource of all this, we ſhall again find it in the 
nature of the government. In ſome of the an- 
cient republics, poverty with freedom and ſelf 
importance, produced the beſt effects on the hu- 
man character; here, e with. oppreſſion. 


produces the worſt, 
"9x _- AEYAEL. 
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- ISBON;—Here,. even nord thas * other 5 
great tovns, the benevolent mind is wound- 
ä ed on viewing the mixture of luxury and miſery, 
| the diſtreſſing extremes of poverty and affluence, 
= in a thouſand ways. The melancholy hiſtory of 
| its deſtructian by the earthquake in 1755 is well 
known. It is ſtill rebuilding on a plan of the 
„Marquis de Pombal's, which though noble and 
| magnificent, is rather gigantic, and barbarouſſ) 
| >great too, 4 .Ejpqgnole, This town Was always 
. remarkable, I believe, for being at once ſumptu- 
ous and naſty, and vill probably Bh ſo-ſtill. The 
ö 


ſmell of the tide, at low water, is very diſagree- 
8 able in all the lower parts, as well as that of every 
6 houſe you enter. Common ſewers, eee, I: 
| internal conveniencies, have all been too much 
ſacrificed to external appearance, which, after all, 
78 in a bad ſtyle of architecture; immenſe ranges 
5 f building without parts, ill proportioned and 
* divided: it is obvious, that e but the out- 
ide dtauings of the elevations have been previ- 
ouſly: canſidered, and that the art and artiſt have 
been controlled dy the ignorance of power. We. 
may form opinions of à nation from their taſte in 
de arts, and ſtyle of their public buildings. Sa- 
erificing too much to appearances, to graces and 
ornaments, may be the vice of the age. Wiſdom 
aid, let: the uſeful be ornamented; but Folly re- 
verſedethe order of the ſentence, and ſubſtituted 
the 1 225 200 hear Where you „ * 
AT LC trivia 


from the extremes of confuſion, or of uniformity; 
from the loſty domes or ranges of columns, Where 
nothing of importance is either to be covered or 


ſupported, you may deduce the imbecility of the 
artiſt, and partly of the nation where he could be 
employed in preference. The miniſter had cer- 


_ tainly great merit in getting the city rebuilt at all; 


and there is a grandeur and ſublimity, though a 
want of taſte and ſcience, in his idea: but we 
ſhould have expected. a real great man to have en- 
couraged the artiſts, foreign and native, by pro- 
moting a competition for the beſt plan, inſtead of 
enforcing his own. We find him, like many 


other great men, not exempt from the weakneſs 


of fancying he knew every thing better than any 
body elſe; he had the misfortune of being beyond 
control. No man choſe to preſume to underſtand 
even his own: trade equally with im. This noble 


ſituation certainly deferved. the beſt plan poſſible. | 
Natute ſeems to have marked out this ſite, and 


this city, for the capital of the peninſula; and if 


the Philips had moved their court thither, their 
poſterity might now have been in poſſeſſion of 


the whole. „„ ele fag 7 OY. 925 3 „ 
The Marquis de Pombal was certainly a great 


and bold reformer, and at two or three critical 


periods was of ſignal ſervice to his country. His 


intrepid and active ſpirit raiſed his nation from in- 


dolent and ſupine inſignificance, to a degree of 


exertion, and to a ſtation in the general ſcale, 


2 unknown to them, and to which it might 
eaſily have been kept up, if managed only with 
common attention and abilities, by purſuing the 
maxims of which he had already ſurmounted the 


difficulties of eſtabliſhing. But they already ſink 


7 
| CI IF 0-2 


in the ſcale; and muſt probably decline {till 88 
WV . 
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trivial things crowded with ornaments, and with 
out ſufficlent ſpaces of relief or repoſe for the eye, 
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ther. TIwiſh you to look; ber des a Ser 
| * a legiſlator. | The genius and the know- 
ledge of this miniſter did not go far enough be- 
yond mediocrity in the gr en Jeanie principles 


and objects of the firſt eee to a nation; 


_ could he eſtabliſh a free and permanent con- 
er erg in the ſtate, which is the only effort of 
iſdom and virtue that can entitle a man to the 
character of a lawgiver, or that can ſecure an eter- 
nal name and a laſting nation. You ſee how 
few of the numerous regulations of our modern 
reformers can outlive them. However, this mi- 
niſter, by an union, rather uncommon, of bold- 
neſs and artifice, by a knowledge of men, and of 
England“, he effected ſome great and many difh- 
cult things. He undertook and completed certain 
kinds o nee and reformation which were 
then thought impoſſible, as on occaſion of the war 
with Spain, of the earthquake, the conſpiracy, in 
commerce, colonies, colleges, church, nobility, 
&c. the hiſtory of all which is tolerably known. 
Though we may doubt his underſtanding all the 
minutiz of every buſineſs into which he choſe to 
enter, and had the ambition to lead, it is plain 
that he knew men, and particularly his country- 
men, whom he could either lead or drive; and 
ve are therefore ſurpriſed to find him often pre- 
ferring the latter mode, and cannot believe that 
fo many examples of inhuman cruelty were ne- 
ceſſary for an good political purpoſe; nor can 
ve concetve that. the national character required 
ſuch ſeverity. Though ſome of the Portugueſe 
may at times, be cruel and vindictive, when hur- 
ried away by their keen and. temporary paſſions ; 
vet they foon cool and repent. The too e 


He 68 freely, ths he de what ha Fly of vol | 
18 in 9 and chiefly from Sir Robert Walpole. 


9 inſtances 


- 
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inſtances of private rerenge may be more owing. 


to the ſtate of laws arid ſociety, than to any thing 
in their native character or temper of mind, 


which, though hot and violent, is, I think, natu- 
rally generous, affable, forgiving. They might 


be ruled by the ſceptre of equity” eaſier and better . 


than by the rod of iron. 

We may likewiſe regret in this init that 
ſome of his public ſchemes had too often a retro- 
ſpect to his own little private or family intereſts. 


For example, we underſtand, that he adopted the _ 


abſurd French idea of forcing the 'people to root 
up their vines to ſow the land with corn. The law 


7 being found too ſevere, exceptions and indul- 
gences were granted: and on the whole, his own _ 
eſtates were made to profit the moſt by thoſe 


changes. We ſhould not be diſappointed at not 
finding in the moſt perfect human character, a 
conſtant ſeries of the diſintereſted efforts of virtue; 
dut a real great mind, in the purſuit of i important 
objects, muſt be above pecuniary intereſts. More 
benevolence: and magnanimity; with deeper ſci- 
ence and greater views, joined to his boldneſs and 


deciſion, would have made: him a great legiſlator, - 


| and a reformer of ' extenſive and laſting utility. 
He probably thought himſelf eminent as alegiſla- 
tor, as an architect, a general, a merchant, c.; 


but his greatneſs in all theſe capacities begins al- 
ready to appear at leaſt doubtful; though he muſt 


ever be allowed ſignal merit as a fecretary of ſtate. 
Like moſt modern reformers, he was not proba- 
bly aware, that in order to produce the total 
change which he wanted, and eſtabliſn his re- 
form on a fixed and laſting baſis; the exiſting prin- 


ciples and form of the whole political machine re- 


uired a total though gradual renovation, which 


could not be effected by putting His hand to par- 


an parts, where the motion muſt ceaſe * 
| I | e 
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the hand is withdrawn... He doubtleſs. correfted 
many abuſes, and many, of his laws were. good, if 
they, could have laſted... Since his regulations for 


the.. admiſſion of monks, and his limiting their 


number, the commons and waſte lands have been 
obſerved to diminiſh. The ſons of the country 


people, deprived of that reſource, of idleneſs and 


ſuperſtition, have been obliged to attempt farming 


and other induſtrious ways of life; but that happy 
progreſs is already at a ſtand; the gates of holy 
church are again open for reception. We hear, 


that during the firſt year after the late Eing's 


death; and the retreat of his miniſter, the biſhop of 


Braga alone has admitted 7000 into holy orders. 
The benefits. reſulting from his deſtruction of the 
order of Jeſuits. I; conſider as doubtful. It was 
deſtroying their beſt ſchools before they had: any 
others to ſupply their place; nor are they likely 


ſoon to find any: and it is poſſihle, that Catholic 


Europe may thence decline inſtead of advancing | 


in knowledge and ſcientific. improvements. I 


monachiſm were admiſſible in any ſociety, that 


5 order might perhaps have been reformed to ad- 


vantage, and rendered more uſeful, without a 
total e Beſides, they were, like your 


oppoſition, always ſome check upon regal power, 
though not always from the virtuous motives of 


public good. But for that reaſon has the jealouſy 


of monarchs been awakened, and contributed the 


moſt to their dawafal. Their greateſt merit Was 
probably that of promoting and improving edu- 


cation, which they might have been made to im- 


prove ſtill farther, - Some of their ſchools; may 


8 to be examined and imitated. before oy: 5 


are quite extinct and forgotten. | 

The Marquis's ſchool of commerce here was 
certainly a good idea; and highly proper in a 
PAY. from n * true e of ade ; 
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had ſo leng been.,baniſhed.;. but he might have 
ſucceeded better had he attempted leſs, which may 
frequently be obſerved of reformers, when they 


neral laws and principles, and leaves to their gra- 


dual, influence, and to time, the bringing up of 


many leſſer objects. His plan of reformation in 


the univerſity, of Coimbra was hkewiſe good, but 
- the ee 3 tod voluminous; the ſpirit 
and the merits © J and 

gulated away in huge volumes of monaſtic minu- 


tiæ. However, ſeveral, good foreign profeſſors 


had been collected; but ſome of the natives hav- 


ing caught a little too much of contagious ſcience 
and freedom, were ſoon ſent to the Inquiſition, 
and the foreigners have departed. Moſt of his 
other inſtitutions, manufactories, &c. have ſhared 
the ſame. fate, or will ſoon follow. His regula- 


tions, reſpecting the church and the nobility ſeem 


tod often dictated by a kind of cruel hatred to 
them, more than by a regard to the public weal. 
He might, with a better grace, have reduced their 
power and infolence, if not fo obviouſly tending 
to increaſe his own. Among his various reforms, 
it is rather ſurpriſing he did not aboliſh the Inqui- 
ſition ; but he has. choſen to retain it for the ma- 
lignant purpoſe. of employing it as a ſtate, or ra- 


_ » Anxious and ardent minds, intent on their ob- 
ject, are apt to overlook many things that lie in 
the path which leads to it; and they forget that 


the path is life itſelf, and may be too ſhort to reach 
the point in view. This miniſter's complicated 


and disjointed fabrie, built on a baſis inſecure, 
and ſurrounded with enemies, he might eaſily 


baue foreſeen could. not long ſubliſt after his ad- 


miniſtration, Several eſſential parts in the ſyſtem 
of national proſperity he overlooked or miſunder- 


ſtood, 


his ſyſtem, all enveloped and re- 
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| flood, as well as the firm and-conſtitutional mode "= 


of fixing them on intereſts of ſufficient ſupport: 


| ſuch as roads, poſts; finance,” a agriculture, and 


above all, a legiſſature; in theſe, his ideas ſeem” 
to have been neither ſufficiently enlarged nor mo- 
dernized. Commerce remains ſtill overvhelmed 
with ill-judged duties and regulations: internal 
taxation not better. For example, the additional 
tenth laid during their laſt war, and ſtill conti- 
nued, 1s probably more ref judicial than another 
more equally diſtri- 
buted. This, being levied only on lands and 
houſes that are rented, tends to diſcourage far- 
ming and farmers, who are always the chief im- 
provers of a country. I leave you to enquire into 
the farther particulars of their taxation and fi- 
nance when neceſſary. The myſtery with which 


the operations and amount of their revenue are 
here concealed, may be conſidered among the 


ſymptoms and fooliſh arcana of deſpotiſm. The 


amount, I underſtand, is ſubject to conſiderable 
fluctuation and uncertainty, as well as many other 
things in this country. There can be no ſecu- 
rity, nor ſtability, where the ſupreme power is ſo 


ſubje& to change its principles with every change 
of circumſtances, of perſons or events. The 
longeſt life of one man, though the beſt af kings | 
or miniſters, will never prove a ſufficient depen- 


dence for the people, to give them time or courage 


to improve in matters of any great national im- 
rtance, In ſhort, the ſtate reformer, who does 


| not eſtabliſh a balanced and a laſting conſtitution, 


does nothing. The legiſlative ſpirit is not yet re- 
vived in the world, though we may hope to ſee 
cauſes ariſing ata diſtance” that may awaken it. 
In an age of ſcience, experiment, and enterpriſe, 

= ſurpriſing there have been ſo few ſtate 


reformers in modern Europe. Schemers of « _ 
claſs 


* 
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daß form an ſufeful race of men, and are not yet 


conſidered as they deſerve. The bold polkical! in- 
novator is probably as neceſſary a character as 
any other, for the improvement of the world. 


He leads us beyond the bounds of habit and cu. 


tom, a neceffary ſtep to future advances; and 


though he may ſometimes lead us wrong, it is 
perhaps better to go wrong ſometimes than ſtand , 


ſtill too long. This man once promiſed to be one 


of theſe: the cauſes of his failure may furniſh 


leſſons of importance. We may be excuſed for 
thus canvaſſing the conduct of miniſters; or if, 
to anſwer the purpoſes of uſeful knowledge, we 


judge, like many good writers, a little haſtily of 
men and meaſures, with the ſecrets and difficulties 
of which we are not ſufficiently acquainted ; they 
are however fair game to 8 05 for our inſtrue- 


tion, though they may deſerve more excuſe and 
conſideration for their at rhe errors "oy they 
generally meet with. 

The only public entertainments now in this fine 
capital conſiſt of religious ceremonies and pro. 
ceſſions, which are attended by the royal family 
with exemplary devotion. We learn that theſe 
good ſovereigns have determined not to take away 
any lives, even of the greateſt criminals, during 


their reign, and that they will rather abandon the 


throne than go to war. This has ſo uncommon 
a ſhare of the milk of humanity and religion as to 
command our reſpe& and beſt wiſhes, though we 


know too well that fuch a ſyſtem will not ſucceed; 


and we can only 1 that mankind are not yet 
to be governed by ſuch maxims. However, if it 
muſt be à weak government, theirs is at leaſt an 
_ amiable weakneſs. This might ſerve as an im- 
portant experiment, if the wiſdom and equity of 
all the other parts and operations of government 


R be made to W if the neceſſarß 


changes 
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changes in religion, education, | legiſlation, could 


follow; if the motives of ſhame; of emulation, 
of freedom, and ſelf-importance ; of rewards pro- 
portioned to milder and more certain puniſh- 
ments, could be inſtituted :; but a part, of a ſyſtem 
ney ſtand alone, nor produce = fects of the 
In ſome things, theſe people have kept ſtill far- 
ther behind the reſt of Europe than Spain. Many 
of their moral ideas, their notions of honour, re- 
venge, fidelity, of love and marriage, you will 
find very different from ours. It appears in hiſ- 
tory, that they were not formerly ſo very different 
from the reſt of Europe, and that they had, in 
the days of chivalry, ſome as gallant knights as 
any of the other nations, and many eminent 
-. officers at the time of their conqueſts and diſco- 
veries: and we are at a loſs to account for the baſe 
modes of private revenge here, taking place of 


the more generous method of duelling, which, 


though ſtill barbarous, has long been general, 
and perhaps not quite unneceſſary nor uſeleſs in 
Europe. Some of the cauſes of. theſe and other 
differences might be traced to the power of their 
church and the badneſs of their government; the 
done being yet more powerful, ignorant, and ſu- 

perſtitious, and the other more deſpotic and de- 

fective, than even thoſe of Spain. The firſt eſta- 

bliſhment and ſubſequent revolution ef this na- 
tion were, like themſelves, raſh and improvident, 
the plans haſty and incomplete; no ſyſtem of con- 
ſtitution like thoſe of cotemporary nations was 
eſtabliſhed, Hence came in the church to govern 
in almoſt every thing eſſential to ſociety, and 
thence may be deduced many of thoſe differences 
and deficiences in their manners and moral ideas, 
their falſe notions of honour, revenge; of ſins, 


virtues, merits, &e. 
i 5 IT - 


affable, though ſomewhat formal and affected, 
like the old French, whom they reſemble in many 


ways, as in taſte of building, of dreſs, in levity 


of manner and character, in grimace and affec- 


tation, and even in their taſte of pronunciation, 
and in that of ſinging; their national ſongs being 


ee ſome heavy lamentation in the leſſer 


third, though ſometimes in a ſtyle of the pathetic 


: 'and expreſlive, far beyond any of the French, or 
indeed any, other national melodies we know of: 


and as to muſic in general, the 4 have greatly 1 im- 
2 


proved on their original, and have now acquired 


fo ardent a love for the Italian muſic and language, 
and a taſte ſo highly delicate and refined, as fur- 
_ paſſes all other nations except Italy itſelf; and 


probably no other country could have formed a 
Perez and an Avondano, nor have eſteemed them 


zs they deſerve. A character of ſuch high ſenſi- 
bility, a diſpoſition ſo kind and courteous, ſo 


feeling and amiable, muſt perhaps be proportion- 
ally weak and unmanly, eſpecially under their pre- 
ſent mode of education and government ; yield- 


. ng to every ſenſual temptation, and as readily 

diſpoſed to repentance and contrition ; - modelled 1 
by, and proper ſubjects for, a prieftly govern- 
ment; ſeldom capable of a degree of perſeverance 


to be depended on; children who rarely arrive at 
the age of maturity. Vet ſuch a character, ſuſ- 
ceptible of every impreſſion, under a wiſe go- 


vernment, if kept alert, and employed on proper 


objects, might be rendered as capable of virtue 
and exertion, as it is now ſubject to vice and 


weakneſs. My prepoſſeſſion of conſidering them : 


as an old French colony may be ——_— by their 


hiſtory. They conquered their —_— om the 


rgundy, : 
who drew, and probably recruited, their forces 


Moors, under princes of the houſe of 


from 
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Their people of rank are extremely pleaſing and 
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from France. This, and their ſubſequent con- 
nections with that nation, may partly account for 
the reſemblance. 


There is ſomething peculiarly affable and pleaſs 


ing, tender and endearing, in the women of this 


country; in their manner, voice, and converſa- 
tion, eſpecially among the higher ranks. Their 


fize is rather ſmall, but their form frequently of 
an agreeable and elegant caſt. But I do not mean 


to be particular concerning a people ſo well known | 


to many of our countrymen. More leſſons and 
obſervations might doubtleſs be gathered by a 
longer reſidence. The uſual rapid mode of tra- 


velling : affords too little time: to ſee, and & olten.to = 


(324 ov 
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Of Books. Of Man. Portugal. Of Societies. Tze 


World. Europe . Confederacies. Letters. War. 
Travelling, £54 in a ar of een, Re- 
N | 
To Mr. A. J. 


[ MEAN here © anfoer ſeveral of your laſt in 
one, and to give you a few more looſe hints 


and refleQtions, ſuch as I wiſh you to remember, 
_ chiefly from my common-place book. The revi- 
| fion of more notes of journies, ſome to Italy and 
other parts of the Mediterranean, muſt be left to 


another -occaion 3 3 but. the ytlity muſt become 
more 
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more evident before it is undertaken... Jou have 
more writings already publiſhed, concerning thoſe, 

and the other civilized. parts of the world, than 
you can well digeſt... I know not yet where you 


can find any good accounts of the Portugueſe 


authors, unleſs it be in Antoni, who includes 


thoſe of Portugal with the Spaniſh, I believe, 28. - 
far as he goes; and we hope the fame method will 


be purſued by the academicians at Madrid, who 
are publiſhing a new edition of this work, and 
that they will bring it farther down“. Portugal, 

you will find, has allo had her period of learning, 
and ſome good writers for their age, chiefly dur- 
ing her days of proſperity, of her diſtant diſco- 


veries and conqueſts. Arms, arts, letters, you 


| Tee, generally flouriſh and decline together, They 
| had ſcientific writers the, firſt, and very ſoon after 
or almoſt cotemporary with thoſe. of Italy; as 


- Nunhez, or Nonius, to whom we owe the preſent | 
excellent 25 of dividing our quadrants. He 


publiſhed i in 15 
Such are the , 7 after all, probably of the 


moſt utility to man; thoſe of arts and ſciences. 
In conſidering the immenſity of other publicati- 
ons, I am often led to doubt whether their utility 
may not, diminiſh with their number, till at laſt 


the ſpeculative and learned will write only for 


each other; while thoſe who have other buſineſs 


to mind will deſpair, at the 1 of our immenſe 


increaſing libraries, of any information that way, 
and the bulk of mankind remain ſtill more igno- 
rant and indifferent of what paſſes among the 
learned. The voluminous comments of the laſt 
ages, and the trifling chit-chat ſtyle of this, may 
. 6, fill the world with volumes as to frighten our 
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8 1 „ 3 5 
idle ſons from reading any of them. But let us 
hope that time will purge. away the drofs and 
leave only the uſeful, and that our numerous 
works may be of more ſer vice to poſterity than ta 
us, when the eſſence comes to be extracted and 
brought together. Hence good epitomes of paſt 
knowledge become the moſt uſeful publications; 
as it is only by ſuch means that ſcience can be 
diffuſed, and Have beneficial influence on à whole 
JJ OOF ͤ IN 


nation. 


5 


Mr » of > 
4 244. 


lapprove much of your reading Monteſquieu, 
A. Ferguſon, A. Smith, Hume, and Blackſtone. 
As I would have you think at well as read, 
ſhould prefer the book that is the ofteneſt turned 
down on the table, to take a turn round the robm, 
and that makes you dwelt and feaſt upon think- 
ing. Take enlarged views-of man, of the whole 
ſpecies, as well as of nations, claſſes, and indivi- 
duals'; contemplate human nature and ſociety in 
the declining, and in the advancing ſtate. When 
we conſider the active principles in our nature, it 
is difficult to conceive how the human race can 
well become retrograde. Surely nothing leſs than 
the united efforts of tyranny and ſuperſtition; of 
paſſion and ignorance, could deprive them of their 
natural habits of purſuing their own intęreſt, and 
hence, when well underfi gel, that of the ſociety 
and of the ſpecies. However, this is not rare, 
x _ _ but frequent in the hiſtory of mankind # their na- 
tural induſtry is often ſo checked and ſtifled that 
the national ſtock! diminiſhes,” and the ſociety de- 
clines: we ſee it in thoſe: two nations every ſtep 
we take. Portugal, I am ſometimes inclined to 
believe recoverable, if its inhabitants, or rather 
government, could only be wiſe enough to pre- 
_ an intimate connection with England, and 
their enmity to Spain. Thence might proceed 
| motives to uſeful exertion. By ſome wiſe miniſ- 
| ter, 
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ter, bred in En gland, they might in time obtain 


| a fee und fed dontitiiien' of government, as 


the only means of duration and profperity- for 
_ this little nation and its celonies. Nothing elſe 


car eee ee to u er the want of . 


. But again, When wi view Kinki ſociety on the 
other ſiqe, and contemplate the numerous cauſes 
of decline; as thoſe of bad education; the pre- 
dominance of the ſelfiſt principles over the — 
volent; public abuſes which by fo many 


creep in and multiply each offier ; the di ous 


of combining liberty with Wann q ſufficient to 
awaken and ſupport induſtry md even where 
_ theſe are once eſtabliſhed; we (© the arts and luxury, 

ſciences; dependenee, and ayery, grow up toge- 
ther, or the wiſdom ef ages deſtroyed by one 
fooliſh meaſure; of — the andard of vir 
tue, to which all muſt in fore degree conform, 
we fee varying every age; at one time rigid and 
ſavage, at another refined and relaxing, as igno- 
rance and fuperſtition retire to make way for 
knowledge and vieious indulgence; and thence 
the gradual decline of all public ſpirit, which ſoon 


becomes inſufficient to contend with the private 


views and efforts of a few, to whom the man 


are at laſt ſubdued, fo as to baniſh again the ſpirit 
of labour and exertion; till by degrees the pre- 


ſent eivilized and cultivated Bet ihr, become the 


prey of deſpotiſm and barbarous deſerts once 


more; and thence new nations ariſe. So that we 
fee the moral world is probably more ſubject to 
great, though g 
tural. This circle muſt perhaps be often repeat- 


ed, and the hiſtory of all be well preſerved, be- 


fors we can” eſtabliſh right principles on which 
- Ver. 5 improvement at once depend. e 
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Societies can never be formed by perfect wil⸗ 
dom. Colonies from cultivated, nations may hav- 
ſome advantages; and we accordingly find thoſe- 
few, within the period of hiſtory, to have made 
the quickeſt, and greateſt progreſs; As the Aſiatic 
Greeks, Carthage, the Roman colonies, North 
America. Hut as they muſt always retain ſome 
of their native vices, as well as improvements, 
they muſt therefore, perhaps, come ſooner td de- 
cay. Some think that modern Europe may be 
already paſt her meridian, and now gon the de- 
eline; and that our ſyſtems of government and 
religion are not capablę of greater advances than 
what we have ſeen. Nei ghbouring nations gra- 
dually aſſimilate, though ſlowly; but whether to- 
wards the beſt or the worſt among them, may yet 
be doubtful; whether thoſe that riſe, or thoſe that 
decline draw, the reſt after them; whether: he that 
ſubdues men by arms, artifice, or corruption, 

may not have more imitators than their greateſt 
| benefactors who render them induſtrious, free; 
and happy: One warlike,,deſpot muſt produce 
others, as his neighbqurs muſt, foredefence, i un 
tate him in . great and deſtructive ar- 
mies; and theſe, in the manner they are com- 
monly. raiſed and conſtructed, generally tend to 
ruin their own nations as much as their enemies. 
It is certainly of importance to know:on hat the 
ſpirit of induſtry, of improvement, and duration, 
depends. If there be a; principle of, univerſal 
efficacy throughout the moral as well as 0 war | 
world, it ſeems, to be that of mutual;eontrol: -. 
ſeems. eſſential to the exiſtence and duxation or 
all political ſyſtems, and it would not be difficult 
to ſhew how all nature is ſupported by it. 
Preedom and ſecurity being in ſome degree in- 
compatible, as a part muſt be given up in order 
to cure the remainder, the ſecret ſeems to con- 


ſiſt 
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ſiſt in knowing what; and how much that part 
ſhould be. Hitherto we have probably been ſomę- 
what miſtaken in both. Till the great art of go- 


vernment becomes ſimplified and arranged but of: 


chaos and myſtery, it will continue, like ſome 


ther arts, to be adminiſtered often by ignorant 


and deſigning empirics-. Werhave certainly done 
more than all the other nations towards the diſco- 
vering and laying open the arcana of this great 
art; and it is rather furprifing that other legiſla- 

tors have not been more — make uſe of 
our practieal diſcoveries. The wiſdom and teco- 
nomy of a political principle, like thoſe of nature, 
muſt be eſtimated on the number and merits of 
the different purpoſes! it is calculated to anſwer. 
Some of thoſe aſcribed to our great Alfred, by 
their duration, and being ſtill the beſt parts of 
our police, ſeem. to have been dictated by the true 


legiſlative ſpirit. It may ſtill be a problem here 
in Europe however the caſe may be determined 


in China, whether the government of good laws; 
or good men, be the beſt? Though both may be 


neceſſary, and each want the aſſiſtance of the 


other, and the latter may be impoſſible alone; 


yet if either, and only one of them, were to be 


had, the latter would probably be the beſt go - 
vernment of the two, if it could be prevented 
from declining into deſpotiſm. As laws advance 
and multiply, manners have often been obſerved 
to decline. The beſt ſyſtem would be that which 
produced the moſt wiſe and good men. There is 


a ſpirit compoſed of juſtice and humanity which 
comprehends almoſt all virtues, and whieh, if 


once generally: attained, would ſupply the place 
of many laws; and men would then Jol fer ups 
pineſs from their own virtues,” talents, and exer- 
tions; and not from fortune or dependence,: nor 
: row vice, intrigue, or artifice; © 
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What a ſhame to the human race to ſee fo ſmall 
a part ef out globe yet peapled and cultivated ! 
ſa few: of. the people properly civilized and im- 
proved, and their ſmalł improvements confined; to. 
ſo.few and far diſtant ſpots, ſeparated by immenſe 
deſerts, only parts of which are barely occupied 
by ſome wandering tribes of heings often ſcarcoly 
human. Except China, ſome paris of India, and 
ol Europe, the reſt is yet a barren waſte; render · 
ed anly the mare glaomy by ſuch ſcattered inha 
hitants, or by containing bere and there a parcel 
cf eppreſſed people, the ſubjects of deſpotiſm. 
And even in the moſt improved parts of the world, 
perhaps, there is ſcarce: a majority who have ac- 
quired: wants enough to gain the proper habits of 
a continued induſtry; and above half the people. 
would willingly zeniaw deprived: af moſt of what 
we ſhould conſider! as the common neceſſaries of 
life, rather than work for them. But even when. 
men remain, or are reduced by eppraſſion to the; 
loweſt ſtate, to indolent, ſelflſn, and malevolent: 
beings, or to the character of flaves, they are 
rately even then fo bad as their ſuperiors affect to 
conſider tham; and they might be more readily 
improved by gentle and confidential treatment, 
| than by loads af penal laws, which only make 
them werſe; or by multiplying their chains as 
they become: leſs. able ta bear or to break them. 
Je change the habits of a whole people can only 
be done by working on the riſing generations; 
but that again is an art new little attempted or 
underſtood, and is generally left to chance, or to 
teachers whoſe views and intereſt may tend to 
keep them ignorant, or lead them aſtray. The 
vulgar, or Common run - of legiflators,' ſeem to 
think that the people can never be too much kept 
under. They muſt doubtleſs: be regulated and 
controlled, but for their own benefit, that they 
| ES 8 2 | | may 
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may not by their exceſſes deftroy their own weight 
and importance; an importance which we, in 
particular, muſt ſupport, with all its inc eni- 
encies, if We mean to avoid the fate of other na- 
tions. But then their power and influenet muſt 
act always by iatermediate inſtruments, by their 
legal agents. know hot bow our government 
could be @ awkward: and imprudent as to provoke 
their late attempts to act hy themſelves, and in a 
political capadity, for which they are as totally 
unfit as they are qualified: for certain civil and 
local f functions. 5111 40 noblen e Hei 2175 
Some of the nations of antiquity. 105 to- 3 
and eminenet by che direct road of virtue, by 
encouraging the nobleſt and maſt manly; diſpbſi 
tidns. 1 Perhaps there wan go ther way deſt ſar us 
ſelfiſh and Hegenerated to emerge frem 
Gothiei hrhatiſm, but hy the apariious ſpirĩt of 
| commeres ad gain. By this we have riſen, and 
by its eftectu ve muſt probably fall: for-commerce 
and the arts have a temcency, without ſome wife 
regulatiomis, gradually to gotrept, debilitate, and 
finally to enflave mankind; and ws may already 
tos plainiy perceive, + ſome of the fotemoſt na- 
| tions, ithe- footſteps 'OF 'lJuaury- and deptayity, of | 
tyranny» and public abuſeß, which may overtake 
and ſtop the progreſs of urts and indultiy<c 7 
Though ns tem of government gan; be i in- 
vented dat will gd on wall, and as it were of it. 
ſelf, — a good head; of withbut fame wit- 
dom in its leaders; yed we know that's eanſtitu- | 
tion may <exilt. —— che common defects of 
human nature mhy be provided tor, and which a 
dad leader may not be able te deſtroy, and by 
which an indifferent one thay maintain t ground 
alrendy gained, till a better _ ere, 10 ny | 
u b ener e 11 oe 
e e U e by geveral 
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A generaf and: pefpetual congreſs, by repreſen- 
tatives from all the Ruropean ſtates; however im- 
practicable at preſenty ſhould not however be loſt 
fight of. Vou knowicite was attempted by the 


Greeks, and with ſome fucceſs. If Euròpe ſhould 


continue to improve in knowledge and; wifdom, 
and acquire i the habits of freedom, wemay con- 
ceive ſuch a wiſe: inſtitution to become Practiea- 
le, and thence may proceed immenſe benefits to 
mankind, and the perfection of human] govern- 
ment; that of each arion may be àmproved to 
the higheſt by the wiſdom of the · whole all may 
there hecome properly connected in policy and 
free intęrcourſe of wants and knowledge Hd one 
- whole quarter of thecwofld enjoy the beſt form of 
government / that is opoſſible among mien. The 


idea might ſerve; ut ſeaſt, as . point Hemm which 
may: be meaſured-theldegrees of du political pro- 
greſsd and perfection: Mdeed forherhings fimilar = 


alruadycexiſts in the endeavours of all toi preſerve 
a: balance of power, Which is of gieat effet and 


importande to che duration and; ſhability! of the 


different nations. $4 baiinim: s ullas 01 Hon! 5 
Confederaeies havernbtyet bee found vo be ſo 
ftrons; fo unitable; mor ſo durable, as might be 
expected: but more perfect union, en our plan. 
by repreſentatives with ſufficient: powers,Jand yet 
under proper control ſedmsmapab le wfilnure per- 
fection and extenſionl than is hitherto Kndwin'or 
imagined.: The chief ctefebts: in the northern 


iddessiof government, in Germany, Helland, &c. 


ſeenſ to eonſiſt in che Want of the lſafe methods, 
and liberal confidenceꝗ to delegate! repreſenta- 
tives with ſufficient powers to legiſtate- for them, 
and® reform” their conſtitutions” where! neceſſary. 
They want to enjoy the2benefits . of/1a:tree-ſove- 
reignty, without grantingothe authority neceſſary 
to produce it. Until theſe little ſovereignties, or 

{ | | tyranmes, 
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tyrannies; of which the great one conſiſts, 
up to a proper legiſlature for the whole, a ach. | 
eient power to make laws, and can relinquiſh the 
pleaſures of oppreſſing their fubjects, they cannot 
expect to have a free, a pn nor W 
government. N 8 
- :2 A$;a2great deal depends. on the e and 1 05 
employment of the lower ranks of people, the 
preſent- deficiencies in theſe may be ſufficient to 
ſtop the progreſs of mankind. Beſides the na- 
ture and proper diſtribution of employment, the 
quantity or proportion of it may be of great con- 
ſequence. Thoſe cho are totally occupied in pro- 
curing ſubſiſtence can have no exertions to ſpare 
fot the public, unleſs thoſe; very exertions fot ex- 
iſtence chance to have a tendency that way, which 
fortunately: is: often naturally the caſe: in wellre- 
gulated ffocieties: But matters might ſurely be ſo 
ordered that all might have ſome time to ſpare for 
education, and all be induced to acquire the im- 
portant habits of doing -fomething in a direct 
manner for the good of the whole. 
But the remarkable concluſions to be drawn 
fan theſe Letters ſeem to be, that the improve- 
ment of the world depends moſt on education, 
and principally on that. of princes, of women, 
and of the lower claſſes; and then on legiſlation, 
the form and formation of which ſeem to be of 
the utmoſt importance. Propagating the know- 
ledge of mathematics, and of muſie, ſeems like- 
wiſe: of more IP than is mne e ima- 
gined. [tine 35 2530635 ST 5 = PI ni 
Tour daubes concernir the d of Europe 
are very natural. I am 8 ad you reflect on ſuch 
comprehenſive ſubjects. It may depend much on 
what we call accident. Though the torrent ef 
manners is not to be ſtopped, yet we ſometimes 


dee a ſingle * or an may give a 
turn 
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turn to the tide. A ſingle battle, 2 Pitt, a Fre- 
deric, or a North American revolution, may give 
a conſiderable bias to opinions, to many nations, 
and to an age. Tes; the improvements in war 
are as neceſſary, and eonſtitute as eſſential a part 
of the whole advancement of the ſpecies, as thoſe 
of any other art; and are neceſſary to the. preſer- 
vation of ſociety, and of all the other arts. As 
war improves, conqueſts become more difficult. 
The taking a town may coſt greater time and 
. *parng now than formerly a kingdom. 
Jour project and manner of — to im- 
py prove the world as well as yourſelf, may:do well 
enough as a half ſerious: joke. - There: have been 
puny romantic enough to accompany ou; but 
doubt your finding any ſuch at preient, except 

perhaps * odd man in your on iſland. Where- 
ever you go, I think you will find: Nhat the art 
which moſt impedes all e is that af go- 
vernment. Till the true legilative ſpirit revive, 
the world cannot advance; nor till the fo nati- 
ons that you ſee only improve by that ſpirit, can 
carry, the reſt along with them A government 
can improve perhaps only by frequent Tenovati- 
ons, and reverting: repeatedly: ta the firſt princi- 
ples of natural liberty and juſtice; and you will 
find no ſuch proviſion yet any where, nearly ſuf- 
ficient for the purpoſe. But there may be ſome 
hape far poſterity. This is a writing, an experi- 
menting, and nher 4 ſenſible, though a trifling 
age, and may board up the means of future legit- 
lative improvements; and may furniſh the neceſ- 
lſary information, and the true patriotic zeal, to 
Fs hberal and philoſophic prince, if ſuch can 
be produced in fave. of the diſadvantages: attend- 
ing on courts, their birth and ſituation. But on 


the ®ther hand, we have reaſon to dread a decline, 


* may doubt if letters and knowledge be ſo 
r 
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Auel and-eſtabliſhed as never to be loſt; when 


we gonſider on what precarious tenure they are 


x — — A miſtaken menarch, or mittiſter,- the ac- 


eidental conqueſt of 3 ſtupid general, or the de- 
ſtructive hand of deſpotiſm, may ſoon baniſh and 


ſhut them all out. Law, police, ſeience, all that 


ö 2 has vaniſhed: from theſe rich Spa- 


niſn plainis, as from thoſe of Fez, Campania, 
ber where 


Greece, er wens thought to be fixed for 


ebe Mat 0. THOTAS 13 24 i S119 


4 loste u to determine theſe, and many other 
oinis, Pope, from farther experience and re- 

scon. Fou may, in time, be able to judge 
wliether the chances Are in favour of th edu- 
cation und publie virtue, or the Sang z dee 
long the abuſes of tyrunny may be-reſtrained 
mutual fear and ſhame, or by a livelier ſenſe of 


bono ànd j juſtice; or: 644 rentler' manners, than 


formenly3- whether the decline of morals may not 
accompuny the progteſs' '6f arts and knowledpe, 


andthe people be ing -enious' and induſtfious, yet 


weak and vicious, as we'ſee in ſome manufactur- 
ing'itawns';—how long they may be protected by 
tha arts which ſurvive and ſupply the decay of 
military virtue; and without the help of an ene- 
my, how long they may be in conquering them- 

ſelves, in changing their nature and character, 


and thence the face of the country. We know 


from hiſtory the poſſibility of ſuch à progreſs. 
Or, if you ſhould | think. the world improving, 
may de able to gueſs how long Europe may 
Nin eolleQing and diffuſing knowledge and vir- 
tue enough to. perfet᷑t a ſyſtem of government for 
herſelf; if We may ſoon hope to ſee tyranny and 
ignotanee quietly vanquiſhed, and nations change 
and improve their governments with caſe and 
3 without 125 R 1 
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Id not diſapprove of your diſliking the florid 
ſtyle now in ule, fr high: I think aur language 
fo little adapted. We have: doubtleſs:a great deal 
of good writing in, thisſage; though much of it 
is too fine 3. and this meets with ſo great approba- 
tion, that I dread a decline, and that; we may ſbhe 
_ encquraged to go oh refining: and ornamenting 
till ye arrive at a deprangdetaie in writing, as in 
the other, arts, eee 
told you how I think this progreſs miay be retard- 
edior directed, by the education and aſſiſtance of 
the other ſex. Read, by all means, the beſt:wri- 
ters on the ſubject of language, as Blair, though 
ſometimes trifling „ Lords Kaimes and Mo aDo dio, 


* . 


though often wild. and.;fancituly vet, ingenious.” 


- 


But, want-you;tq follow me in the {tudy of matter 


more, than of, manner. to lk beyond: ſtyle; and 
as you-write,; often ſęem to forget it. Af che ean- 
did, hg read and follow yg; do not likewiſe:for- 
get it, ve ſhall only have, miſſed our ano- 
ther Maynſugceed: breyiyg and ſimplisity, and a 
certain contempt of iner) and naffectation, are 
not lels the, true genius and forte of our, language. 


I knoy not that any of us haye yet preduceds in 
Engliſh prqſe, the true language of genius, With - 
out bordering. on frenzy or madneſs. We have 
had writers, equal and ſimilar to De Thous, Me- 
zerays, Davilas, and even Cxebillons; but have 
any of. us written like Monteſquieu, Voltaire, 
Rouſſeau, or Beccaria ? with all, the brief and 
ſimple preciſion, yet temperate fire of genius and 

judgment? though our language is certainly ca- 
| pable. of, all, theſe, at leaſt equal ly wi th theirs. 71 
ſhould, perhaps conſider Swift ſometimes, and a 
few of our mathematical or ſcientifie writers, as 
having come the neareſt to what I mean 
A good xriter in any original ſtyle has gene- 
rally too much influence, and ſets the faſhion for 
| : too 
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too long a time, till his manner is worn to rags 
by his imirators. Mott of our writers, for ſome 
time paſty have tired us with perpetual attempt 
at wit and banter, becauſe Swift and Addiſon did 
ſo tk ſucceſs; and inꝰw L ſuppoſes wer muſt all 
for a long time go upon ſtilts, becauſe I and 
G— have done ſo with ſome effeck though with | 
10 little grace and good taſté; and our writers, 
imitators'of thoſe different maſters, may probably 
be diviſible into twoclafſes, Hallers and tri. 
ern a till æconomical Nature ſhall again produce 
— other original genius for us all to follow. 

Icfear ybu will find the commercial ideas of 

| tele ton nations às yet tob far behind the liberal 
principles of Adam Smith,” to admit of any of the 

leber of mutual adbanbages which vou would. 

ropoſe:''As they have hardly yet got beyond 
their own fold eng groſſing or hoarding fyſtem and 
only dome are eee te reaſon upon the pedlar 
Jyftem of conſidering ia favourable balance in no- 

ney, and the manu dririnjlevery thing they want 

for themſelves; as the only teſt of national pro- 
ſperity, we cannot expect they will yet enter into 
any liberal or mutual beneſicial plan of inter- 
courſe and exchange; eſpecially while any plan 
that would enrich bo people is not mm the 
. te thoſe who govern them. 

Had we more time and ſpace, I ſhould probs⸗ | 
bly chuſe to lay before you a/ſtill greater variety 
of general ideas and doubtful opinions to enter 
rhe world witk, and to be determined by your 
future experience, to ſerve;as motives to enquiry, 
and as food for reflection in the courſe of your 
travels. If any of 'you ou ſhauld think I have heen 
harping — — on the theme of government, 

ou muſt all bear a ſhare of the blame for your 
inſtigation. If we Engliſh do not make ſome- 
thing of that theme, I fear none elſe will. The 
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ſeeing other nations ſo ignorant of the ſubje& in- 
duces us to dwell more upon it. On our return, 
I ſuppoſe we ſhall fotget and neglect it as com- 
pletely as any of you; for I think theſe ſudjects 
are wearing out of faſhion in our country, while 
they are quite the ton every where elſe, eſpecially 
| ſince this American diſpute began. 3 SY got ome þ 
I Three things I have yet to recommend to you 
young / travellers, and your friends: The firſt is, 
the common injunction of acquiring a general 
knowledge of your own country before you leave 
it, which I fear is not yet much better executed 


for being often repeated and generally known. 


Secondly, for you who have wives and families, 
or female relations, to ctake them with you, if 
poſſible; or to join ſome family party. The la- 
dies and a domeſtic way of life will oblige you to 
become acquainted with many things and perſons, 
of conſequence to a knowledge of the world, and 
which you would overlook in running through a 
country en gargon. The third is, to fix your reſi- 
dence for a time in ſome part of a country before 
you begin to examine it, for many and obvious 
reaſons. By this mode of mixing reſidence with 
travel, you may acquire a knowledge of ſome 
countries, and make up, as it were, in depth 
what may be wanting in diſtance, Thoſe who 
travel ſor real improvement and information, 
ſhould go abroad twice or three times in their 
lives, viz- when very young, to form the organs 
of ſpeech to languages; and then between twenty 
and thirty years of age, to leatn what is uſeful, 
or at leaſt to obſerve how things may be ſeen and 
examined another time; for every country, in 
order to be well known, muſt be viſited twice at 
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1 AM, glad to ſee you, and . becoming 
mare intereſted and active in promoting the 
proſperity af our diſtant coaſts and iſlands, and 
that both the public and individual attention may 
in time reach the appendages and extremities of 
the kingdom; ſo that the loſs of a diſtant empire 
may poſſibly be attended with the improvement 
of that at home, which is probably of far more 
importance to us. Theſe iflands in our channel, 
which we ſtill polleſs, are certainly of great utility 
and eredit to us as 2 commercial and maritime 
nation. The whole cluſter of iſles. that form the 
Britiſh; empire, has of late begun to feel and to 
ſhew a progreſs and degree of power unknown 
before, and if they could all be properly united 
and governed, and public wiſdom accompany the 
progreſs of the other arts, they may in a century 
more ſerve the world as a pattern, and contribute 
more than all the other nations towards improv- 

ing the reſt of mankind. But this empire cannot 
— exert above half its beneficial influence 
on he world, nor can its internal 1 
a Vance | 
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advance with above half the celerity of which 
they are capable, till all its parts are properly 
' nnited in one well-balanced legiſlature. The 
quick and progreſſive rife and improvement of the 
nation, ſince the union; of the principal iſland, 
has been very remarkable; and let us hope the 
reſt, Ireland not excepted, will all in time be ſo 
united in a ſimilar, or perhaps a better and more 
intimate manner, as ſcience and liberal principles 
ſhall gradually prevail over prejudice and igno- 
rance. Theſe ſmaller iſlands that ſurround the 
reater ſhould certainly be ſo united and repre- 
ſented. The diſtant parts of the empire require 
perhaps a greater proportion of the public atten- 
tion and encouragement than the reſt, in order 
to bring them nearer to a par with the more cen. 
tral parts- for their mutual Henefit: and it affords 
pleaſure to fee ſuch 'maxims begin to prevail, and 
hopes that even the Highlands of Scotland will 
not be much longer neglected. And let not the 
liberal minds give up in deſpair, though they 
| ſhould be repeatedly diſappointed. The different 
attempts and-dilappointments will not be entirely 
loſt. They call the public attention, and produce 
repeated diſcuſſions: men are thence: better pre- 
pared to take advantage of aceidents. Ignorance, 
public abuſes; and the remains of feudal tyranny, 
may thus in time be gradually overcome, and at 
length be baniſhed even from the extremities of 
all, the Britiſſi dominions : 
The numerous beauties of this Urte alas 1 
Hall: not "attempr- to deſcribe. 2* The rocky pro- 
montories, and extenſive ar mphitheatrieal ſandy 
bays of its-contt the Ws little - ſhady* vales 
and ſtreams;-are alk remarkably beautiful!“ The 
whole i 18 perhaps too-much-: covered with wood; 
the divifions- of the land too ſinall: che numerous 
fences, * opal * * together with the roads, 
occupy 
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cupy-} robably one: fourth of tlie iſland. The 
ſea ſeems gaining on the welt end, near St. Owen's 
Bay. The natural hiſtory and produce would 
require more attention than we can ſpare, and 
probably deſerve it. Theſe iſlands are -obviouſly 
the tops of marine mountains, and ſimilar to thoſe 
of the Pyreneces, &c. conſiſting of a few different 
kinds -oftpethaps primitive rock, thrown up in 
cConfuſed heaps or ſhattered” maſſes. Where any 
ſtrata are perceptible,” they are anf e 
cular to the horizon. 
' Of. the ſtate of ſociety aud geverhment, 1 hall | 
only g ive you a few of my uſual looſe remarks. 
Theſe. iſlands have been held as a remnant of 
Normandys:-by what accidental care and good 
fortune it is needleſs here to trace. Their n 
of government is an old feudal ariſtocracy, eſta- 
bliſhed by king John, with the legiſlative, the 
judicial, and, for a time, the executive powers, 
in the ſame body of people, as was the mode in 
thoſe times of war and ignorance. They have 
been conſidered as belonging not to our legiſſa- 
ture, but to the crown, and have generally been 
under the adminiſtration or ſuperintendence of 
the privy council, which is not I believe allowed 
to be very: well conſtituted even for a court of 
law; how well calculated to be a legiſlative body 
'S will not pretend to determine. The moſt demo- 
cratic government muſt perhaps become atiſto- 
cratic in ſome degree; the degree and form of 
which is of great importance. When it can be 
properly divided into an upper and lower part, 

feparate, independent, And nearly balanced, and 
under the control properly limited of one head, 
the fyſtem may become nearly complete: but 
here, the two latter are defective. The upper 
and lower parts, the Peers and Commons, ſit to- 
gether, and the ariſtocratic part commonly go 
verns, 
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verns, as uſual in this form: the yet ill- dened 
powers of the head are divided between a govetnor 
and a baily, who generally act by deputies. This 
famulacre of a conſtitution deceives at firſt view 
with ſome appearance of control and balance, of 
forms, elections, judges; but theſe: are: chiefly 
fallacies, _—_ the e has been too oftefi found 
to be little better than a tyrannical ariſtoera 
The ſtates or legiſlature conſiſts of a4 5 
elected by the whole iſland for life, of twelve 
clergy, 45 of twelve members called conſtables, 
one elected by each pariſh for three years, with 
the lieutenant-baily, who holds the ſtates; + The 
clergy are probably the beſt informed part of this 
legiſlature, and can have but few intereſted views. 
Where there are no places or preferment for them, 
and their livings being very ſmall, it ſeems their 
intereſt to be popular among their partſhioners; 
they are generally now en the ſide of the people, 
and ſeem to be proportionally diſfiked by the 
ſeigneurs. Their biſhop, via. of Wincheſter, 
ſurely ought to viſit them ſometimes, and they 
ſhould have more ſtudents at our - univerſities, 
Where there is only a ſcanty proviſion of three 
fellowſhips, and twelve poor ſcholarſhips, for the 
two iſlands. The judiciab power, or royal court, 
is only a certain number of the jurats, Who, in 
this capacity, cannot be expected always to forget 
their political or party ſpirit; and accordingiy 
they have often uſed heir judicial power to pro—- 
niote their political views and influence, and 
_ cauſes are frequently decided in favour of their 
ovn party. As legidators, or as judges, they are 
placed in a cruel and difficult ſituation, and if 
they haue been ſometimes tyrannical and unjuſt, 
their political nes is 88 more int aal. 
* e 15 En 
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Is order ts procere juſtice 2nd freedom, the 
5 eneitue government, of whatever fortf, thou 


be under e Contfet, Or it will Gegesesete inte 


ö 1 is mat. This ariſtderaey has been 
| long in the habits 8f göverning ee 
any fachen reſtraint; and though” & f 
liberty and oppoſition Has at length Found i 
_ hither, and the jurats heave loft their great now 
ende iin che ſtares; yet they may again recover it, 
and reſame their wented defpotic fway, if the 
privy council ſhould be tes partial to the ariſts. 
cCratie park. Their prefent fituation; full of per. 
ſtruggles Between the govetfiing and popu 
lay parties, efrcafes violent Rente and ànimoiſitiks, 
and taresteng exe, - edhfuſten, as iſunl in 
fall places, eſpseially H no umpire of füffelent 
— n preſeht to decide the 
edfitalt; * ab with wiſdem enough: td preſerve the 
balance. The feſtöring and rh on their an- 
| Hel jet, dl be intended, 48 
being a ftieafare- ſb highly 
105 ge bent and could only 
de efeestg 5 by. ſtich violetit means as would in 
theſe days diſgrace any nation. The only remedy 
18 to — er coriſtitution, and give 7 — mw 
15 kiws; which is now much deſired by ma- 
' Jaries, in the way which they themſelves 
| exec and which were anciently in uſe here as 
us Normandy, would probably anſwer well enough 
for them, dr in caſes where defired by the par- 
ties. It may be alleged, that in fuch ſmall places' 


| their deciſions would ſtill be only the voice of 


party; bir: theſe, by being generally the opinion 
of a majority, would probably be nearly and 


_ ofteti- right; and would be leſs partial than the 
judgment of REY and intereſted a: 
© Vol Hr 6 9 1 | "uw 
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Such a baſelęſs fabric as this old French ariſto- 
eracy is not now long to be ſupported, and was 
only practicable in the hands of . or arti- 

fice, and experience; but muſt crumble. to pieces 
if it mould repeatedly fall under the guidance of 
folly, vanity, paſſion, or inexperience, and ſtill 
more if under all theſe. togetber.. 

It might be owing to the tyranny, 8 
k or non-reſidence - of former governors, that their 
power has been divided: the civil part has been 
given to a baily who holds the ſtates, &e. by de- 
puty; and little elſe beſides the military part, re- 
mains to the governor. Unleſs theſe two chance 
to be very wiſe and temperate men, they muſt be 
at perpetual war. In the body politic, there is 
no ſupplying the want or deficiency of a head: 

every ſubſtitute - or contrivance for that purpoſe 
can form only a monſter which cannot live long., 
It is better there be always a neceſſity for. a good 
head, to oblige ſovereigns to look out. for. proper. 

. governors, and not indulge them in thin aking. their 
tools or favourites ſufficient. Beſides, we! thould. 
attend to the change of times and manners. for 
many obvious reaſons. Exen proper military 
lieutenant- governors may now. perhaps be more 
eaſily found than lieutenant-bailies above medio- 
. or ſufficiently qualified,: for the head 6f ſuch.. 
The army may. now produce as many 
| 2 2 77 ſufficient, probity, honour, and. general, 15 
knowledge, as any other line of life. It is not 
to be eaſily. underſtood that we have been ſo 5 
backward in giving theſe people the ſame kind of 
verument with our other iſlands, by a governor, | 
enate, and aſſembly. . | | 
every country and form of rule, there ought. 
perhaps to be complaints and abuſes enough to 
© feed and maintain an oppoſition as a watch and 
i control 


hn —— — 
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control upon power; and when oppoſition is in- 


creaſed to a majority, by the increaſe of abuſes, they ß 


are thus often redreſſed. This oppoſition having 
of late grown up to a majority, under every diſad- 
vantage, marks that it is high time to changt and 
improve their conſtitution. Though theſe poor 
people may not have ſo much to complaint of as 
they imagine, or as might be expected under ſo 
imperfect a government; though they may natu- 
rally magn way their own evils and ſufferances; yet 
t ſurely at leaſt to have ſome of them 
redreſſed. They might ſucceed better, perhaps 
in every ſenſe, with more patience and modera- 
tion; but theſe qualities may be more difficult to 
acquire in proportion to the ſmallneſs of the ſoci- 
_ ety, and defective form of its conſtitution. - This 
is not a government of laws, but of perſons, 
which uſually degenerates into tyranny. They 
can hardly indeed be ſaid to have any laws, ex- 
cept a few orders of council, and ſome vague and 
uncertain old cuſtoms, which are naturally ne- 
ected and forgotten by an arbitrary government. 
ut ſince Colonel Campbell, their heutenant-go- 
vernor in 1761, firſt encouraged an oppoſition to 
the reigning magiſtrates, their minds and views 
have been gradually opening, and they have 
caught a little of that fpirit of freedom and diſ- 
eulen which ſurrounds them in Europe; and it 
ſeems rather ſurpriſing, that our government has 
not yet encouraged their efforts, nor ſeconded 
that gentleman's benevolent endeavours, and has 
been fo remiſs in granting them more of our laws 
and conſtitution. However, their legiſlative ideas 
ſeem to be advancing by their contentions, more 
than for centuries before. The principles and im- 
provements of the age muſt Oy in ou 


Ma theſe — 


a „ Though 


\ 
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Though they may yet he conlidered as children 


in politics, and unfit to govern themſelves; though 
they may net all ſuffieiently confider the long gra- 


dation neceſſary to perfettion in domeſtie policy, 
ner the difficulties, or rather impeſſibility, of 


 3dopting; af once, all the laws and epnſtitution of 
England, which have required the progreſſion of 
ages to * the preſent degree o* excellence, 
and which their ſtate is not yet ripe for; this per: 
haps ought to colt them much time and pains, | 
and mult prove the reſult af gradual experience. 
| However, lome of them are fepſible of this, and 
wiſh it to be gradual. You might begin either 
by granting them ot, juries they deſire, or by im- 
proving: their conſtitution only by @ {mall alters: 
tion in its ferm; by — the Rates into twe 
Iuſes, with a goverpor only; and the other ne: 
ceſſary changes would gradually follow of courſe: 
Jo do this in the wiſeſt and molt temperate man- 


ner, lend them Proper mmer, lit to ac - 


mine and report. 

Many think the form of government Faerie 
rial, if the 7 Ay vo arg contented. You know:1 
do net think ſo; hut even that excuſe for . | 
gill, or for checking che natural humaz pr | 
' vill probably {gon he removed ; for mch o _ 
warld ſeem now to be changing their ideas very 
faſt en theſe ſubjects. In this pragreſs, the wifelt 
rulers will give mo te ſome of the inguitable in- 
—— — will attempt only to limit we der, 
1 reſtrain the impetuoſity, but not forgi- 

Ur appt the — of. ſome ſpeeulatiens into 
If any of them are really great, theſe 
will Dep forward and become the leaders of tem- 
perate reformation ; they will eſtabliſh and repair, 
but not deſtroy ſyſtems, and will become great 
legiſlators, and the re-founders of laſting nations. 
The 
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The'gradual improvement of man, of the ſociety 
er the ſpecies,” is an intereſting progreſs, in whielt 
the knowledge of his on errors is the firſt ſtep; 
end te which the theories, and even hints of Tr 
culation, and the .fafts' of experience, are all > 
equally neceſſary and:condueiye.'. In this progrels, 
political and legiſlative knowledge ſeems to be the 
moſt neceſſary, and hitherta-the moſt deficient. 
But all the aſſiſtance of ſuch knowledge! cannot 
perhaps be expected: till education is better under- 
Rao, nor till theory is more generally joined . - 
practice, fudy with experience and travel. 1 
ceauld ſometimes wiſh no man to be admitted - | 
= 227 more than a paſter, who had not 
pa ſome, certain degree or examination at an 
univerſity, if we did nat ſee that numbers may 
take that road and bring away very little ufeful 
ſeienes 1 and yet ſome of theſe may become eve en 
miniſters of ſtate long before they knew og what 
the proſperity of: a nation depend. Such know- 
ledge. is not to be found ready for uſe-in books 
and college lectures, nor in the huge yolumes of 


the law, however neceſſary theſe may be, as a 


foundation: for experience io build upon. Hence 
our political and commercial principles have beep 
ſo often deficient. It may require yet much more 
time, and a more general information, to baniſh 
all the remains of our monqpolizing corporation 
ideas; of commerce and balance of trade, founded 


Eo en opinions and ſentiments, unworthy a Jew ped- 


ler, vis. on a mean jealouſy of all. the world, and 
wiſhing no nation to have à profit or fayourable 

balance but ourſelves ; and it —— ſhameful to ſee 
miniſtera, not very long ago, reaſoning from the 
ideas of the meaneſt monopoliſt, deſirous that 


bother nations ſhould take our manufactures, and 


en 2 for ONS that ſhould enable 


RE them 
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| then ey us: whereas it might al be thewn | 
"that the bigheſt cultivation and induſtry of the 
world would proportionally inereaſe the commerce 
of all nations. From the ſame kind of narrow 
iples have proceeded: much of our politics 
| of late, endeavouring to engroſs the trade and 
dence of colonies and "ſtant countries, to 
our mutual diſadvantage. It is to be feared there 
are ſtill ſome who think we were wrong in wn 7 
maitting to our colonies ſuch ea go- 
vernment by which they proſpered ſo faſt, and 
became more independent on our caprices; but 
chiefly by our on tolly and-tyranny'they were 
5 ed from us before their time. wo hoſe peo- 
ple would have had us imitate Spain, and ſecure 
the dependence of our colonies by their poverty 
and depopulation. Will it be believed by poſte- 
rity, that ſuch ſentiments prevailed in the firſt na- 
tion of the world during the eighteenth century? 
Such maxims and events are certainly of hiſtori- 
cal importance, and ſhould be held up to poſterity 
In their proper colours. But let us hope our pub- 
lic councils will now improve, as general ow 
ledge and more liberal legiſlative principles gr 


Adually prevail in the world, and that the — nk 


nearly paſt which produced, ſtamp acts, Qu uebec 
bills, and ſuch —— as loſt us an empire. 
Let us give way, or rather take the lead in the 
improvements of the age. Myſtery and oppreſ- 
ſion cannot long ſubſiſt, nor ſucceed as hitherto, 
in theſe inveſtigating and enlightened times, and 


_ - muſt probably be gradually relinquiſhed, and ba- 


niſhed from the art of governing mankind. : How 
much better to lead than be driven, and to be- 
ſtow in time with a good grace what muſt at length 
be, as it were, — by the general voice? 


Bren when a Conway ſhall. de no more, though. 
vu tue 
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firs, and ſcience ſhall. then drop 2 fear, other 
friends to liberty and juſtice will ariſe, to ſupport 
and extend their reviving principles, and ) will 
lead your long · neglected iſlanders into the general 
legiſlature, or to all the | benefits of the Britin 
laws and government. There is a kind of Hbera- 
lity, which is the higheſt wiſdean, in politics, and. 
—_ not yet much known, may in time pre- 


vail. Let us be timely wiſe, and grant — 


to the remoteſt parts of the empire, at preſent 
difſintereſtediy, — their benefit, but which will 
in time; reſult to the good of the whole. The 
political heart, that ſhall freely circulate blood 
and life to the extremities, will. have it returned 
Vith double vigour and advantage. Grant them. 
| by. degrees, all the. freedom, immunities, and; 5 
vernment they deſire; you. will reap the 
profit in the courſe . time, and of their natural 
progreſs, without any of the ee aten 
arts or monopolizing ſtipulations. n 5 
chink I find here — of my old: ebend 
principles confirmed by experience, and on a ſcale, 
neither too ſmall for fair experiment, nor too 
large for the eye to take in by comparative views, 
nor too full of uncertainty from the complication 
of different cauſes. In moſt old eſtabliſhments, 
in. all unfair modes of government, but eſpecially 
in ariſtocracies, there is a natural tendeney to 
keep things as they are, and hence to exclude al- 
not. all. improvements by which the rulers. fear 
they may chance to loſe ſome power or influence. 
They are naturally jealous: of the merchant, the: 
manufacturer, the rich Bourgeois or paruenur, and 
of every innovator or improver. Here, they are: 
accordingly jealous even of the commerce, that 
would finally enrich themſelves, and of the very 
| 6 that would enlighten and 


improve 
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zs almoſt anywhere to be found on an equal ſpace 
of territory. The ancient ſlaviſn conditions of 
ſome of their tenures ſhould be aboliſhed, as the 


labour due to the ſeigneur, and the corn rents, 


by jury, ſome Engliſh laws, and perhaps members 


ec. Theſe few ſmall alterations, with the trials 


of parliament, may form nearly the-ſum of, what 


they want at preſent ; as theſe would gradually 
bring the other requiſites towards making them 


more induſtrious, populous, and more important 


iſlands to England. Their poor and parſimonious 


appearance, and modes of living, of dreſs, of 


farming, their utenſils, manners, &c. ſeem all as 
yet a little too much in the French ſtyle. They 
ought ſurely, by this time, to have been more 


like Engliſh people. Our government has cer- 


tainly been the moſt to blame in this. I doubt 
we are conſtitutionally inadequate or unfit for the 
management of foreign poſſeſſions, till they are 


incorporated in our legiſlature, and thence all be- 
come gradually ſubject to the ſame laws. A large 


proportion of the men here go to ſea, while their 


ſmall poſſeſſions are but indifferently cultivated. 


Under better governments, laws, and tenures, 


and farmer might be ſeparated, and both ſucceed 
better; with many other beneficial effects, as 
more activity, education, ce. 1 . 
This iſland may be conſidered as a model in 
ſome eſſentials, and worthy the imitation of great- 


er ſtates; as in the military arrangements, and 
ſyſtem of defence, which have been ſo highly-im- 
proved, and almoſt formed de novo, by the pre- 
| ſent governor, General Conway, whom theſe peo- 


this uncommon junction of the trades. of failor 


ple ſtyle: their father and defender. The whole 
of the inhabitants, of all ranks, have been form- 


ed into. an excellent militia, in which there are 
JJ 1 many 
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many points chat ſhew the very rare degred of 
military ſcience of the inſtitutor, as-well as his 
towers, and the whole ſyſtematic defence of the 
coaſt. I think the uniform he has given them 
here, the jacket and long trowſers, is the beſt 
military dreſs I have yet ſeen, and atiſwers' all the 
” urpoſes we want, "Theſe, with the artillery part 
4 of each corps, and ſeveral other regulations, are 
Highly worthy of imitation. To complete the 
x ſyſtem, a place of ſtrength is wanting; one that 
ſhould- ſtand a ſiege of a certain time, and that 
could be readily ſupplied and relieved” by ſea; 
which is a chief object in every fortification for 
us, and indeed the only circumſtanee that can 
now render a place impregnable, ſuch as 1 yre, 
Bergenopzoom, Gibraltar, might be made. A 
Harbour, protected by the fort, might likewiſe be 
formed, for frigares at leaſt, as theſe might be of 
fignal ſervice fo ſtationed; particularly at the be- 
ginning of a war. The importance of theſe iſlands 
to England, as advanced poſts, &c. need riot, I 
hope, be here demonſtrated to you. In the civil 
Wars, know they remained firmly loyal, and 
. by their annoyance of the Parliament's forees by 
ſea, ſhewed what miſchief they might do us in 
the hands of an enemy. Charles II. knew their 
importance, and always obſtinately refuſed; when 
in the greateſt want of aſſiſtance, to fell them to 
France for that purpoſe. ' 
It appears that the Druids relorted: much to 
theſe iſlands, as well as to Angleſea. The ruins 
I of above fifty of their monuments or temples have 
been difcovered here; one lately, very complete; 
which is going to be ent to their Governor's at 
Park Place. The Druids were right. Theſe ſe- 
_ cluded iſles were then well fuited' for ſtudy and 
medien and probably for their Mytter ou 
worthip, 
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_ worſhip, and for ſafety. This beautiful iſland, I I 
think, even now well adapted for ſtudy, and for 
education, and poſſeſſes many advantages for a 
good ſchool, being the only place we know where 
French and Engliſh are ſpoken equally well by all 
Tanks. above the common and country people, 
The courts of juſtice, and law pleadings: in 
French; the preaching 1n both languages, alter- 
nately; a pleaſant retired and healthy country; 
innocency and ſimplicity of manners; great œcο 
nomy, with a mediocrity of wealth and condition; . 
the inhabitants all proteſtants ; little œconomical 
tours to France with the ſcholars might be eaſily 
made. I know of no place abroad poſſeſſing ſo 
many advantages for an early education“. ö 
1 know of no good account publiſhed of theſe 
iſlands. That of Jerſey, by the Rev. Mr. Falle, 
is juſtly reckoned the beſt. Dr. Shebbeare has 
written a violent ſcurrilous account of invective 
upon their late tranſactions. He had good mate- 
rials, the MS. of the late Mr. Le Geit, a reſpect- 
able character, and well informed. The Doctor 
could write, and ſeems to have wanted little more 
than a greater ſhare of temper and moderation to 
have made a very good book of it; but he has 
made a very bad one. „ 


Here is Mr. Dupre, bred at Oxford, miniſter of the capital 
pariſn, a character every way qualified and ready for the office 
of chief maſter. Others might be found here, and ſome be 
brought from England and France. Mr. Duprè would now, by 
. wude take a dozen boys, and could prepare them for the uni- 
verſity. . . e 


THE END. 
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